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Note there's not a ripple on the drinks in our photograph by Tom Hollyman. The secret—underwater wings that stabilize all Orient & Pacific liners. 


Last night out—on a golden Orient & Pacific liner bound for Japan 


I ARLY TOMORROW you llsee Mount Fuji 
4as your Orient & Pacific liner glides 
into Yokohama harbor. Ashore, Japan is 
at her most beautiful vil) with cherry 
ind festivals 

But now its time 


blos sfotil 


for a contemplative 
“sundowner” by the rail after a day of 
Lriiihie’s ind SWithithing and Stil. 

In about an hour vour English steward 


will call you to a dinnet prepared in the 


7 RRR PHILA: 


finest Continental traditions. Perhaps 
you ll order champagne with your meal. 
(The good French years run about four 
dollars a bottle.) Later, there'll be danc- 
ing on deck under a soft Pacific moon, 

And here's a happy thought. You can 
have a “last night out” before each of the 
fascinating ports of call on your Orient & 
Pacific trip— Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong 
Kong, Manila and Singapore. 





Orient & Pacific Lines’ golden Himalaya 
makes her first Far East voyage this April. 
There's still time to book passage. 

You can sail from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, or Vancouver. Round trips start 
at $986 first class, $672 tourist. See your 
travel agent. Or write for free brochure. 

Orient & Pacific Lines, Suite C, 210 
Post St., San Francisco. Cunard Line, 
General Passenger Agents in the U.S. 


Orient & Pacific liners are the largest, fastest in the Pacific. —> 
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Mme. de Pompadour 
Binding 


4 hm great private libraries of the past have bequeathed to us rare and 
sumptuous volumes of exquisite, hand-crafted design. These volumes 
are today priceless treasures found only in museums and in the libraries 
of the wealthy. Yet — on the most limited budget, you may have thrilling 
reproductions commissioned by the International Collectors Library! 


A MAGNIFICENT LIFETIME LIBRARY FOR YOUR HOME. Within the exclusive, 
luxurious bindings of the International Collectors Library are the greatest 
works of literature — novels, drama, philosophy, biography, history — 
some of which, extraordinarily long in the original, have been edited for 
modern reading. Each binding reproduces the coloring and design of the 
original, and is elaborately embossed in 24K gold, to enrich your home. 
The paper was made to last for centuries, and the page tops gleam with 
genuine gold leaf. Each volume has its own silk marker. 


HOW THE LIBRARY'S PLAN WORKS. The Library distributes these volumes 
to members only for just $3.65 each. You will receive an advance notice 
each month of the forthcoming release. If you do not want it, simply 
notify us and it will not be sent; otherwise, it will come to you for only 
$3.65 plus small delivery charge. Your sole obligation is to accept as 
few as four selections in any twelve-month period, after which you may 
resign at any time. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Send for your three volumes for free examina- 
tion. If you are not overwhelmed by their beauty and value, return them 
n 7 days and owe nothing. Or, pay only $1.00 (plus shipping) for all 
three and become a Library member. Remember — you may cancel mem- 
bership at any time after accepting four more books. So — mail the 
coupon now! 


CHOOSE THE 3 VOLUMES YOU WANT FOR ‘122 


(Each Title Available Only in Binding Indicated) 


Fleet Street 
Binding 


William Morris 
Binding 





NOTE: Some of these 
dinarily long in the original, have been 
edited for modern reading. Amon those 
listed below, the abridged titles are ar and 
Peace, The Brothers Karamazov, and The 
History of Tom Jones. For abridged lengths, 
see descriptions 


volumes, extraor- 








Check the Three Volumes You Want for Just $1.00 


) Arundel | Nostrome 


NOSTROMO by Joseph Con- 
rad. A wwering classic about a 
great man’s integrity during re- 
bellion in the tropics. Complete 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE by W. 
Somerset Maugham. The Deanof 
English prose probes into the 
bonds of love and hate berween 
men and women. Complete 


Lovis XVI Binding. A su- 
perb green with design from 
the French king's library 





The History of TOM JONES 
by Henry Fielding. The great 
18th Century adventure novel 
that Thackeray called, “ 
exquisite a wonder 
keeps the reader in a perpetual 
admiration and curiosity.”’ 
Abridged to 374 pages 
Leicester Square Bind- 
ing. A luxurious design by 
Roger Payne in maroon with 
ermine spots’ in gold 


INTERNATIONAL 


WAR AND PEACE by Count 
Leo Tolstoy. A magnificent 
pageant of love, death and hu- 
man destiny. Kropotkin trans- 
lation. Abridged to 741 pages 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
by Fyodor Dostoevsky. Sig- 
mund Freud considered this 
study the world’s most master- 
ful novel. Kropotkin transla 
tion. Abridged to 483 pages. 
Czar Alexander If Bind- 
ing. A design in wine-red 
from the Imperial Palace 





CHARLEMAGNE by Harold 
Lamb. This skillful biography 
combines the real life and the 
golden legends of early Europe's 
greatest king. Complete 


Fleet Street Bindin 
exquisite binding in 
orange, designed by 
of London 


. An 
urnt- 


Kyle 


PICKWICK PAPERS by Charles 

Dickens. One of the most 

loved and charming novels to 

come from the pen of this 

great writer. Complete. 
Mercier Binding. A uni- 
ue design in rich blue from 
the 19th century master 


ARUNDEL by Kenneth Rob- 
erts. A_ vigorous, full-blooded 
novel of one of the most glori- 
ous moments in the history of 
America. Complete. 


William Morris Binding. 
A magnificent Victorian 
binding in blue and gold 


MADAME BOVARY by Gus- 
tave Flaubert. This flawless 
classic mirrors a tragic marriage 
and the disintegration of a wom 
an’s character. Complete. 
Mme. de Pompadour 
Binding. An elegant French 
design in antique brown 








Louis XVI 
Binding 





COLLECTORS LIBRARY, Garden City, N. Y. 
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] Brothers Karamazov 
Charlemagne 
| Madame Bovary 


Of Human Bondage 
| Pickwick Papers 
Tom Jones 
Wear & Peace 


International Collectors Library, Dept. 9-HL-3 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me the three International Cx 
the titles of which | have checked above 
(plus a few cents shipping) for all three. Enroll me 
of the International Collectors Library and send me 
advance description of the forthcoming selection whic 
or reject as I choose. I may take as few as 
during the coming twelve months at the 
$4.65 each, plus delivery charge and I may resign membership 
at any time after doing so simply by notifying you 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If nor delighted I 


turn all books in 7 days and this membership will 


volume 

$1.00 
as a member 
each month an 
h I may accept 
four additional volume 
exclusive price of just 


lectors Library 
ind bill me only 


ill re 
be can ncelled! 


Name... 
Address.......-. 


City 








Star of international acclaim: Motoring behind the silver star of Mercedes-Benz is a vitalizing experience in 
ntrol. Performance is spirited, with unfailing stamina bred from decades of victory on the race circuits of 
ilpture, enduring in its classic beauty. Appointments are a source of continual satisfaction: 


in all, every Mercedes-Benz is a machine of incomparable virtue 


Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. (A Su liary of Studebaker-Packard Corpor 
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MARCH Cover. Here is Italy’s Lake Maggiore in all its delightful contrast: the Mar- 
quesa Claudia Dal Pozzo boats near Isola dei Pescatori, a minute island covered by fisher- 
men’s houses that date back 400 years. While the Marquesa heads back to the chic 
world of glittering villas and resort hotels that fringe Maggiore, the simple folk of Isola dei 
Pescatori will continue to tend their nets, as they have for centuries. Photo by Tom Hollyman. 


NeExT MONTH. Holiday proudly presents a special issue devoted to Africa. Some 
notable writers, long familiar with Africa, explore its terrain, its wildlife and its people; 
they examine some of the explosive questions that rock the continent today and make some 
predictions about its future. The authors who contribute are Laurens van der Post, Paul 
Bowles, John Gunther, Peter Abrahams, Romain Gary, Nadine Gordimer, James Ramsey 
Ullman, Dan Jacobson, Mario Pei, Tom Hopkinson, Charles R. Joy. The issue is rounded 
out by a gallery of brilliant photographs, tips on African travel and suggested tours. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray 
SO PLEASE .. . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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“Haven't we met?” 


“A thousand pardons, but haven’t 
we met before? In London, per- 
haps? Or Rome? Or was it India? 
Somewhere abroad, anyway. For 
my job is telling you, dear friends, 
about my rather tongue-tied em- 
ployers. They’re fine people, you 
understand, but a trifle bashful. 
They run one of the world’s better 
airlines, AIR-INDIA Interna- 
tional. But they’re modest. For 
instance, they don’t tell you that 
our network stretches half across 
the world . . . to 26 major cities in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. They never boast about our 
fleet of gleaming Super-Constella- 
tions. Or the fabulous personal 
service on board. Somehow they 
expect you to know all this. Please 
humor them. Your travel agent will 


tell you how.” 


AIR-INDIA 


425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Tel. PLaza 1-4146 


In Los Angeles: 543 So. Olive St 
Tel. MAdison 6-6834 
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.. nothing but new 
instant calgonite’ 
In your automatic 


dishwasher 





WESTINGHOUSE 


Makers of this new Rott. Amour Dish 
washer recommend ( i , 


many other adr 


Imperial ROLA 


CALGON COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA 


it sparkle so’? 





GOBLET BY A. H. HEIGEY 


No need to polish and polish lovely glass- 
ware to jewel-like brilliance. Just give it 
NEW INSTANT CALGONITE care. New 
Calgonite, the spectal detergent for electric 
dishwashers, kee ps all your glassware, silver- 
ware and china sparkling-bright 
spots, without streaks or film 

Give the finest care to every knife, fork, 
spoon, glass, plate, cup, saucer you wash. 
Pots ’n pans, too, Notice how New Calgonite 
keeps your dishwasher clean, without a whifl 
of chlorine odor. (Calgonite is made by the 
makers of Calgon,® the water conditioner 
that renews your clothes while you wash 
them.) 
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LETTERS 


Europe Revealed 


The January issue of HOLIDAY de- 
voted entirely to Europe with excellent 
information and beautiful pictures of 
France will certainly help the many 
Americans who visit this continent to 
better understand the unknown aspects 
of Europe and its amazing diversity. I 
appreciated particularly the way you 
stress the necessary unity of the Western 
world, CHARLES LUCET 

Minister Plenipotentiary 
Chargé d’ Affaires of France a.i. 
Washington, D.C, 


Your superb Travel Europe 1959 de- 
served an exceptionally able introduc- 
tion. Happily, in your outstanding 
Europe: A Many-Family House, you 
provided precisely the complement de- 
sired and required. To the authors of 
this remarkably well-put-together in- 
troduction—modestly signed ““The Ed- 
itors’’—this reader extends a heartfelt 
“Bravo!” We were promised worth- 
while rewards for the reading that 
followed . . . the promise was fulfilled. 

LLOYD H. MACMORRAN 
Oakland, Calif. 


Added Attractions 


I wish to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed your interesting articles and 
brilliant photographs, especially the 
issues devoted to European countries 
and in particular, Austria. | therefore 
want to draw your attention to an omis- 
sion in your European Events of 1959: a 
listing of music festivals under Austria 
includes the Salzburg and Bregenz 
Festivals, but not the Vienna Festival. 
This has become a splendid presenta- 
tion of classical and contemporary 
music as well as drama, ballet, etc., 
rivaling the topmost events in Europe. 

HANS KYZIVAT 
White Plains, N.Y. 


@ Feature of the May 30th-June 21st 
1959 season in Vienna will be a Haydn 
Festival.—Ed. 


Your January issue brings me to 
write this letter. First of all, I pay you 
tribute for your wonderful doing and, 
second, I thank you for the very effi- 
cient publicity for Europe as a whole 
and for my country. I have been espe- 
cially impressed by The Original Eu- 
ropeans in which Luxembourg has a 
very large place. 

I regret that in the section of Europe's 
Fine Restaurants, Luxembourg’s 
*‘“Gourmet” has no place despite the 
fact it can be compared to its advantage 
with the best anywhere; not only the 
food, but the ambiance and furniture 
are top-class; the prices any American 
tourist can afford. 

The International Law Institute 
which opened its doors in early summer 
last year has found top interest with in- 
ternational students and I regret it has 
not been mentioned in Study in Europe 
for Americans. It shall certainly become 
one of the best of its kind in the near 
future. ROBERT GINSBACH 

Director 
Office National du Tourisme 
Luxembourg 


The Bright Nights of Berlin brought 
back, more vividly than any other Ber- 
lin article | have read, many warm 
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memories of that wonderful city. In 
addition to the favorite haunts Mr. 
Morton described, I would like to add 
a few: 

1. An evening meal at the Maison de 
France, not only for the excellent snails, 
caviar, Chateaubriand and wine, but 
for the unsurpassed view of the Ku- 
damm at night. 

2. An hour or two at the Bojaren 
Bar at the other end of the Kudamm 
with real Russian atmosphere. 

3. Several beers and some loud sing- 
ing in the warm Gemiitlichkeit of the 
Zigeunerkeller. 

4. An hour or so of loud jazz at the 
Badewanne. 

5. Finally, and this is a must, a visit 
to Dicker Heinrich on the Kudamm. 
Here, whether at a sidewalk table or 
inside, the Pilsner or Berliner Weisse 
never tasted better and the bratwurst is 
a wonderful early-hours snack. 

But the one aspect of Berlin that Mr. 
Morton did not touch on and which is 
certainly the most memorable: an eve- 
ning in the small but elegant Stadtische 
Oper with Rita Streich as the loveliest 
Queen of the Night in any opera house. 

FRANKLIN G. DAVIS 
Brighton, Mass. 


Disenchanted Tourist 


In the midst of your superb January 
issue, | was dismayed to find David 
Dodge recommending Lapland to the 
American tourist (Keys to Europe), and 
before any one takes up that idea, | 
hasten to correct the impression Dodge 
gave. Lapland is no place for the sen- 
sible tourist, American or otherwise. 
Granted the Lapps are warm and 
friendly, but only if you take the time 
to overcome their basic shyness. While 
the reindeer certainly do “‘still rove in 
herds,” you will generally find they do 
so in the middle of a narrow, often dirt, 
road which serves as a highway, and 
from which not even a bus can force 
them to move. Lapland is a land where 
the melting snows of winter create in 
summer vast areas of unbelievably bar- 
ren swampland which breeds billions 
of voracious mosquitoes that no repel- 
lent on earth will deter. Only when 
these creatures have left you practically 
bloodless will you understand why, in 
an eighty-degree temperature, the Lapp 
still wears a heavy costume that covers 
every part of him but hands and face. 

There are a number of large and 
beautiful lakes—without beaches— 
which look very inviting, but the water 
is so cold that within a minute you are 
too numb to swim. On the other hand, 
the moment you are anything less than 
fully submerged, the insect world will 
descend en masse for a fresh meal. 

Actually, Mr. Dodge missed its 
greatest advantage, and the only reason 
any tourist would want to go there. It 
is the one place in Europe where there 
is absolutely nothing to do but write 
postcards home. PHILIP S. YEDINSKY 

Philadelphia 


Land of Go-Getters 
I read with interest Sun Deck of 
Europe (December Ho.ipay) and liked 
both text and superb pictures—with 
one small exception: the phrase “there 
is not a go-getter in sight.” That is not 
Continued on Page 6 
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Look—5 dressings with Old Fashion Garlic Mix 


1. The basic dressing: 


Old Fashion Garlic Mix makes a fine French dress- 
ing, delicately-flavored, but with a subtle under- 
tone of garlic. Truly continental—light, fresh. To 
make it, just add your own oil, vinegar, and a little 
water to the freshly-ground herbs and spice Mix. 
(The water, or a substitute liquid is an old French 
secret for making a smoother blend.) Measure- 
ments and easy mixing directions are on the Good 
Seasons envelope. Takes only seconds. 





2. Creamy French Dressing 





To make this, just substitute either mayonnaise or 
sour cream for the water in the basic dressing. 
Perfect for those who like creamy, thicker dressing, 
but with sophisticated flavor . . . never too bland. 


Wine-Parmesan Dressing 


Substitute wine—red, white or a vermouth—for 
the water. Just before the final shaking, add 2 
tablespoons of grated Parmesan cheese to dressing. 
This is sensational on green salads! 


Fruit Salad Dressing 


Substitute orange juice or pineapple juice for the 
water. The Good Seasons herb-spice base, with 
its gentle hint of garlic, gives a delicious new flavor 
to any fruit salad. Tantalizing, yet smooth. 





Tomato-Chive Dressing 


Savory, bright and versatile, too. Equally good on 
tossed salads, cottage cheese or seafood salads. 
Use either tomato juice, sauce, soup or catsup in- 
stead of water in the basic dressing. Add a heaping 
tablespoon of finely-chopped chives or onions to 
dressing before the final shaking. Magnifique! 





Creating your own fresh dressings is so easy when 
the base is a Good Seasons Mix—the blend of a 
continental chef. Choose from 7 Mixes. You can 
vary each dressing to suit yourself and your salad! > 


GENERAL FOODS 
Fresh flavor guaranteed by General Foods Kitchens. ene 






This smart cruet 
is available in the 
Good Seasons Salad Dressing Kit. 
Or, use any screw-top jar for mixing. 
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How to make exciting dressings 


...$0 easy to do with a GOOD SEASONS MIX 
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Travel Dept., State of Mississippi 
Jackson, Mississippi H.39 


vacation booklet. 


Address___ 
City eal 


MW | 


What is your vacation wish . . . ta 
fresh water fishing . . . deep sea 
fishing .. . lounging on the beach 

or around a pool. . . relaxing 

in luxury at your hotel or : 
motel . . . or exploring the 

islands and historic spots? 

Whatever you like, you'll find 

it along Mississippi's beautiful 

Gulf Coast. Here are excursion 

boat trips to the islands, sun- 

bathing, swimming, boating, 

tennis, golfing, and sightsee- “ 
ing tours to dozens of inspiring 

historic and scenic spots. Here 

is a 26-mile strip of paradise with 
luxury accommodations and world 
famous dining .. . available on any 
family vacation budget! 


5 _.. ae ] 
4.) ane ee 
Miss Hospitality 


Please send your new, full color 


Name = 
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Continued from Page 4 
quite true. Among many other well- 
known writers, John Steinbeck and 
MacKinlay Kantor are regular work- 
visitors to the area; Augustus John has 
worked there off and on for years; 
Norman Bei Geddes before his death 
had a studio in Marbella; Audrey and 
Bill Roos wrote most of the script for 
the new Mike Todd, Jr., production 
there; Kenneth Tynan and Cyril Con- 
nolly are regular visitors; and my hus- 
band, Bill McGivern, wrote his most 
recent novel, Odds against Tomorrow, 
while living in Torremolinos. The area 
is awash with productive writers, art- 
ists and musicians from all over the 
world, plus hard-working, very bright 
Spaniards. One of the most unusual 
things about the Costa del Sol is that 
the atmosphere can stimulate many 
people to stay up half the night—and 
still work an eight-hour day. It would 
be difficult to be dull in such a beautiful 
spot. MAUREEN MCGIVERN 
Avondale, Pa. 


Inimitable Insight 


It is always somewhat ridiculous to 
read an article on the character and 
mores of a country and its people upon 
the occasion of the writer’s first visit to 
that country. Usually the neophyte’s 
appraisal is superficial and inaccurate. 
In Clifton Fadiman’s account of his 
first trip to England (Party of One, 
January Houipay), I believe there may 
be an exception. Mr. Fadiman is an ex- 
tremely intelligent and well-educated 
person. He is an astute observer. These 
two attributes make for good reporting 
even on a first visit. 

I shall look forward to Mr. Fadiman’s 
next articles with pleasant expectations. 

STANTON T. ALLISON, M.D. 
Rutland Heights, Mass. 


The House That Tex Built 


I would like to compliment Joe 
McCarthy on Madison Square Garden 
(December Ho.ipay). He eaught my 
husband’s deep feelings about his 
“baby,” the New Garden, his pride in 
it, his own great wonderment at his 
success in building the most famous 
sports arena in the United States, and 
his achievement in bringing nice folks 
from every walk of life their favorite 
sports in an environment of safety and 
order. The New Garden is truly “The 
House that Tex Built,” as the sports 
writers of the ’20’s dubbed it, and it has 
seemed a pity that there hasn’t been a 
fine bust of Mr. Rickard in the lobby 
as a small tribute to the great contribu- 
tion he made to sports and to the 
American scene. MAXINE RICKARD 

Alexandria, Va. 


Send Christmas Cards 


In regard to your article on Christ- 
mas cards (December HOLipAy), read- 
ers interested in sending used cards to 
a worthy cause may send them to the 
following address: 

Carmelite Monastery 
44 Kopernika Street 
Cracow, Poland 
The nuns make old Christmas cards 
into new ones; income derived from the 
sale of these cards is their sole sub- 
sistence. LILY B. HOJNACKI 
Chicago 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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“Everything 

tastes better with 
Major Grey’s CHUTNEY 
by CROSSE & BLACKWELL’ 


We recommend it with steaks, chops 
and curries. Of course, your own good 
taste will direct you to many other uses. 
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Discerning travelers say “No 
matter what you miss, you must see Ireland.” 
And you can do so at no extra air fare when 
you fly via Shannon! 


See the magic beauty of ireland on a “Songs of 
Erin Tour,” direct from Shannon ...1, 2, 4, 6 
and 11-day tours from $11 to $150, all-inclusive. 
Enjoy carefree travel among friendly people, 
with plenty of time to relax. 


STOP AND SHOP AT SHANNON’S famous 
duty-free shops for finest Irish and European 
goods at tax-free, duty-free bargain prices. 


WHAT YOU SAVE THERE COULD PAY YOUR FARE 


For literature on 
“Songs of Erin Tours” 
and — Shops 
see your Travel Agent 
or write Miss F. Shannon 
SHANNON, 33 East FREE AIRPORT 
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He is a confidence man 
... thank goodness ! 


Stewards have 10 years of BOAC service behind them. 


If you are traveling alone, especially for the first time, you 
may feel a bit...uncertain. Elderly people are especially 
likely to...or, indeed, anyone who has never been abroad. 

Enter, the British-trained BOAC Steward or Stewardess! 

He or she can spot you immediately, if you’re the least 
bit tense. Frankly, we ourselves don’t know quite how. 

But we have discovered that a BOAC Steward or Stew- 
ardess knows the secret of giving you confidence. 

They have all probab!y made more than 100 crossings 
between New York and London. You commonly find, also, 
that your cabin-attendant has been flying all over the globe 
...was in West Africa only last week. Most senior Chief 


Their confidence is catching. 

They build yours by looking after you so well...and so 
cheerfully ...by giving you individual attention. 

British cabin service gives you confidence. Only BOAC 
can give you British cabin service. 
Equipment: BOAC flies you in the most modern aircraft, including 
“DC-7C’s”, jet-prop “Britannias” and pure jet “Comet 4's”. 
Classes of Fares...BOAC tickets cost exactly the same as those of 
other scheduled airlines. Round-trip, New York to London, they are 
de Luxe $873, First Class $783, Tourist $567, Economy $453.60. (Sub 
ject to change after April Ist.) 
Travel Agents’ requests for your reservations are honored at all BOA 


offices. They can give you travel and tour literature, timetables and 
answers to your individual questions. 


WORLD LEADER IN JET TRAVEL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Phila 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, W innipeg 
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America’s First Full-Range Disc-Drive Self-Propelled Rotary! 
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Write today for full color illustrated brochure on 
complete line of HOMKO reel and rotary mowers. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ The other day, looking over the 
memorabilia of my English trip, 
your Sentimental Traveler came upon 
this flier. It must have been handed 
to me at some London theater en- 
trance. 





METROPOLITAN POLICE 














The Metropolitan Police join the Management 
Cc in wishing its patrons & most enjoyable 

performance 
R 

To get the utmost pleasure from the occasion, 
I patrons are reminded that... . 
M 
E BEFORE THE SHOW 

they should lock all windows 
vw and doors of their home and 

eee 
“ ANO 
Vv AFTER THE SHOW 
7 they should drive carefully 

home 
N 
: THIEVES STEAL YOUR PLEASURE 
Pe) AS WELL AS YOUR PROPERTY 
N 
THANK YOU! 





I found myself reflecting that our 
own big-city Police Department 
would, in similar case, have employed 
somewhat more vigorous phrasing. 
That curious American note of men- 
ace and tension (now established as 
standard by the TV commercials) 
would have crept in. The London 
police, on the other hand, appear to 
be conveying a pleasant personal 
message, not entirely devoid of a 
mild mock-courtly humor. You al- 
most forget that they are reminding 
you that London is a city full of 
criminals, which it is. 

It has been pointed out by wiser 
observers than your wide-eyed cor- 
respondent that where we would be 
tense and efficient the English often 
seem relaxed to the point of the 
negligent. Like these observers I too 
have a profound theory to account 
for this phenomenon. (The ideal in- 
cubation period for profound theo- 
ries is six weeks in a foreign coun- 
try.) | believe that the English inject 


PARTY OF 


ONE 


A bemused American visitor ponders the Englishman’s grave delight in 


the odd and irrational in everything from architecture to sports 


into nonplay situations an element 
of the play instinct; and that this 
tends to keep them relatively relaxed 
and healthy-minded. 

I don’t mean that they’re a frivo- 
lous people. “The bias of the nation 
is a passion for utility,” said my 
mentor Emerson in 1847; and the 
English are not apt to change pas- 
sions in a mere 112 years. But a bias 
is not an obsession. A passion is not 
necessarily a ruling passion. To pre- 
vent it from ruling (says my theory) 
the English temper it with play. 
Sometimes on a gigantic scale: Eliza- 
bethan drama has become such a 
solemn cloistered study that we for- 
get it was once essentially a vast 
raree show for the people. The plays 
were play. 

Take English eccentrics. I have 
written on this subject more than 
once in these columns. But it was 
not until I visited the Eccentrics’ 
National Home that their complete 
function dawned on me. They are a 
kind of national resource, like coal or 
Shakespeare’s birthplace, and Eng- 
land makes use of them to correct 


Trying to get 

the feel of English 
fun and games, 
the author 

steps up bravely 
to a sticky wicket. 
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her utilitarian bias. Her eccentrics 
tend to keep her sane; her occasional 
wayward excursions make it pos- 
sible for her to follow the middle 
path. Eccentrics are play corporeal- 
ized; and when England feels the 
need to preserve them she throws up 
a Laurence Sterne or a Charles 
Dickens, who act like a kind of Na- 
tional Trust, expert in the eternizing 
of oddballs. 

Or take journalism. I had long 
vaguely known that The Times is a 
great newspaper. But I did not real- 
ize just how remarkable it is until I 
became a regular reader and learned 
to use it as a shield to protect me 
from my fellow-breakfaster. The 
greatness of The Times does not lie 
only in its organization, its accuracy 
or the excellence of its prose style. 
It lies also in the largeness of its view 
of the human animal—which it rec- 
ognizes to be an odd animal. Its first 
page is not devoted to the “im- 
portant” news of the day (that is, to 
those events which for the most part 
show men to be monsters) but to 

Continued on Page 11 
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in a 59 DE SOTO 


The De Soto ‘‘X’’-type frame 


keeps everything firm and solid. 


...and you probably won’t hear this 
one long— because baby will goright 
to sleep in De Soto’s quiet quality. 

De Soto’s body is the quietest 
you can own. Rubber mountings 
throughout the car keep metal from 
touching metal. 

DeSoto’s Torsion-Aire suspension 
absorbs most road noise. Heavy 


body insulation quiets the rest, 


Superior strength and weight add 
extra stability. 

De Soto doors close with a deep 
and satisfying “thunk.” 

Test drive the new De Soto and 
hear the quiet sound of quality. See 
the fashion leader of the year at 


your De Soto dealer’s today. 


rattle youll ever hear 
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HIRAM 
WALKER 


Guests consider it an extra special 
honor to be entertained at your house 
when you flatter them with Hiram 
Walker's Cordials. You only need one 
or two to treat your friends to some of 
the glamorous before- and after-dinner 
drinks shown here. So start your collec- 
tion of these famous flavors today —and 
prepare for compliments tonight. 


SINGAPORE SLING 1 oz. Hiram 
Walker Sloe Gin. 20z. Hiram Walker 
Gin. 1 oz. Hiram Walker Cherry Flavored 
Brandy. 1 oz. lemon juice. 1 tsp. powdered 
sugar. Shake well with cracked ice; pour 
without straining into 12 oz. glass. Fill 
with seltzer then decorate with orange or 
pineapple slice. 





SIDE CAR 1 oz. fresh lemon juice. 

| loz. Hiram Walker Triple Sec. 1 0z. 

Hiram Walker Select and Rare Brandy. 

Shake well with ice. Rub edge of cocktail 

glass with a slice of lemon, then dip glass 

in powdered sugar for frosty coating. Strain 
and serve. 


MERRY WIDOW 1% oz. Hiram 

_. Walker Cherry Flavored Brandy. 
¥% oz. Maraschino. Shake lightly with ice. 
Strain into small glass and serve with a 
cocktail cherry. 


eo MINT FRAPPE Pack shaved ice in 
_. cocktail glass. Pour enough Hiram 
Walker..green Creme de Menthe to fill 
glass, serve with 2 small colored straws. 


y 
¥ STINGER % oz. Hiram Walker 
_. White Creme de Menthe. 1% oz. 
Hiram Walker Select and Rare Brandy. 
Shake with cracked ice and strain into 3 
oz. cocktail glass and serve. 


GRASSHOPPER 1 oz. Hiram 

.. Walker white Creme de Cacao. 1 

oz. Hiram Walker green Creme de Menthe. 
1 oz. light cream. Shake with ice and then 
strain into chilled cocktail glass and serve. 


CREME DE CACAO, CREME DE MENTHE, 60 PROOF; SELECT AND RARE 
BRANDY, 84 PROOF; CHERRY FLAVORED BRANDY, SLOE GIN, 60 PROOF; 
TRIPLE SEC, 80 PROOF; HIRAM WALKER’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY 
GIN. DISTILLED FROM 100% AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. HIRAM 
WALKER AND SONS, INC., PEORIA, ILL. 





Continued from Page 8 
Personals and Classified Ads, which 
show him to be winningly human. 

I am now looking at page one, top 
right hand column—rather valu- 
able space. Here Messrs. R. & G. 
Cuthbert (“The nation’s nurserymen 
since 1797”) are requesting you to 
part with your £sd in exchange for 
Super Roses, Rockery Bulbs and 
Wonder Strawberries. But the first 
three inches of this eleven-inch ad 
are devoted to Mr. R.’s (or perhaps 
Mr. G.’s) completely irrelevant ob- 
servations on the life of a small Ital- 
ian fishing village in which Mr. R. 
(or Mr. G.) was at the time staying— 
its fountains, its football-playing 
youths, the strange fish landed on its 
quays. Mr. R. or Mr. G. is a wise 
fellow. Though a nurseryman, he 
knows that life is more than a bed 
of roses. 

The editorial page of our own 
New York Times features a daily 
light essay, often quite good. But the 
London Times’ famous fourth leader 
(the one I’m looking at deals with 
Sunday country walks of fifty years 
ago—in other words, with play) is 
not included merely for “balance.” 
It is almost always a small master- 
piece .in its own right, and I dis- 
covered to my amazement that Eng- 
lishmen will turn to it first before 
bothering to read The Thunderer’s 
leading editorial on mankind's lat- 
est disaster or stupidity or vicious- 
ness. 

But not all Englishmen. Most of 
them will, exactly as we do, turn first 
to the sports pages. Now the English 
are just as much interested in sport 
as we are; I heard as much crash- 
ingly tedious conversation there about 
racing as one does here about base- 
ball. Nevertheless there is a differ- 
ence between the two nations. 

In theory sport is play. We learn 
from Edward T. Hall’s recent book 
The Silent Language that among the 
Pueblo Indians races are run in 
which young men, small boys and 
old men all participate at the same 
time. “The function [I think Mr. 
Hall means ‘aim,’ but he’s a social 
scientist] of the race is not to beat 
someone else but only ‘to do one’s 
very best.’” Here the noncompeti- 
tive play element is not merely para- 
mount but exclusive. 

The English are not Pueblos. They 
emphasize winning (don’t let any- 
body persuade you to the contrary) 
but there’s less emphasis on the em- 
phasis. Despite my professional stance 
(see photograph, page 8) I, like most 
Americans, find it hard to under- 
stand cricket. We can grasp the rules 
and even the techniques (I’ve been 
told that an American is one of Ox- 
ford’s ablest cricketers). What baffles 
us is the lack of ferocity, of hyper- 


thyroid intensity—all the emotions we 
think proper to such primitive-religious 
rituals as baseball or football. What 
we cannot quite take in is that the 
English actually seem to be playing 
a game. 

During my trip I spent a great 
deal of my time in pubs. (It is quite 
untrue that you can learn anything 
from New York taxi drivers, but 


oddly enough, it is true that you can 
learn a great deal from pub locals.) 
I didn’t enjoy the beer but | did en- 
joy watching the game of darts, and 
I learned something from it. An ar- 
rangement whereby it is difficult both 
to make the first score and to “get 
out” gives the inferior player a chance 
to creep up on the superior player. 

Continued on Page 14 
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You see the real grandeur of the Andes in snow-capped 
voleanos like El Misti (shown here). Read all about 
South America in New Horizons*, 576-page book of 
up-to-date travel facts from more than 900 places on 6 
continents. Only $1. Write to: Pan American, Dept. 196, 
Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. *.4.2, reave-mans 
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to go to outh America 


OU FEEL as if you were in another world as you 

fly around this magic continent which is blessed 
with age-old scenery, brand-new hotels, and every 
climate under the sun. 






















Cool highlands, warm beaches, valleys of Eternal Wort Coast Rights 
” over ne routes « 


Springtime .. . and they're close to colorful cities which National (to Miami), 
| Pan American 


have real claims to individual charm. SANTIAG 


(to Panama) and ONTEVIDEO 


Panagra (beyond 
to Buenos Aires) 


You'll never forget historic Panama, colonial Lima, 
scenic Santiago and gay Buenos Aires. You'll store fond 
memories of the beaches in Montevideo, the skyscrap- 
ers in $40 Paulo, the harbor and carnival mood in Rio, 
the friendliness in Caracas, 

And here’s one carefree, economical way to see them 
all—21-day Pan Am Holiday #704 based on tourist ex- 
cursion fares ‘round South America! Includes English- 
speaking “hosts,” drives to and from airports, ultrafine 
hotel rooms with private baths, extensive sightseeing, 
round-trip tourist flights. It takes you down one coast 
to Buenos Aires and back the other for only *996 from 
New York. Only 10% down on the Pan Am Pay-Later 
Plan, Radar-equipped DC-7Bs and DC-6Bs through- 
out. No change of plane to either coast from New York. 


See your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


PANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AME RICAanNt 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


You save 30% on 30-day? round-trip 
excursion fares “round South America 
These 30% savings are available on both 
first-class and tourist service. DC-7Bs 
and DC-6Bs all with radar! 
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You can sink your teeth into the juiciest steak 
you ever tasted and chuckle over the cost 


aS 


Favorable rates of exchange lower the price 
of many luxuries in South America, You'll 
find bargains in alligator articles, furs, unset 
stones, silver and wools. This is truly a place 


where you can pend i little and save a lot 
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Continued from Page 11 

In the long run (and to tell the truth 
often in the short) the better player 
will win—but only after he has been 
penalized for being better. 

I got the bewildering impression that 
there is something morally wrong in be- 
ing a champion; and, to generalize, that 
there is something a little infra dig about 
being Number One in any field what- 





Write for your free copy of 
the latest edition of ‘‘The 
Golden Hour”... wine charts, 
selected rec ipes, mixed drinks, 
and tempting tips to wine 
enjoyment, 


MEIER’S WINE 


SILVERTON, OHLO 


Owners of World Famous Isle Se. George Vineyards 
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CELLARS, INC, 


soever. Englishmen appear to believe 
that it is less important to do things 
well than to do them well in a fit of 
absence of mind. I suppose this is a 
by-product of the gentleman theory: 
Byron was ashamed of being such a 
good poet and wanted people to believe 
he wrote verses as a sport. 

By the same token the English- 
man, I felt, never quite wholeheartedly 
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admires the leader in any impor- 
tant field unless he knows that that 
leader is good at something else, 
preferably useless, such as growing 
gladioli or turning out bad oil paint- 
ings. The vulgarity of being a single- 
minded professional can be moder- 
ated by the infusion of the element 
of amateurism, or play. 

I’m not sure whether it was ob- 
servation or merely my theory lead- 
ing me by the nose, but I seemed to 
find this play-impulse cropping up 
in English life in every direction. It 
suffuses the national character, keep- 
ing it more or less sweet and whole- 
some, just as Bigger-and-Betterism 
suffuses ours, keeping it vigorous 
and volatile. Playfulness breaks out 
in the correspondence columns of 
newspapers and magazines. It ex- 
presses itself in donnish humor (by 
contrast, for really first-rate dull 
conversation, characterized by ex- 
treme caution, try the faculty club 
at any good American college). It 
will even pop up in an occasicnal 
speech in the House of Commons. 
(I offer a year’s subscription to 
Holiday to any reader who can iden- 
tify, with satisfactory proof, an 
amusing or witty Senator or Repre- 
sentative.) I find it in the porter in 
Macbeth, cracking jokes about the 
human bladder as the corpses mul- 





tiply. (Where is his similar in Racine 
or Corneille?) I find it in the hun- 
dreds of droll old signs and inscrip- 
tions that meet the tourist every- 
where and are preserved not only 
for antiquarian reasons but because 
the Englishman’s funnybone is tick- 
led by them, the more so as they 
grow more familiar and traditional. 
The range of English playfulness 
extends even—and indeed most no- 
tably—to such seemingly refractory 
materials as brick and stone. The 
chimneys of the manor-house of 
Compton Wynyates are twisted and 
turned for fun, to show how bricks 
may be made to tell a joke. 
Architectural “follies” are to be 
found everywhere, of course, in our 
own country as well as in England. 
But in England they are virtually a 
standard feature of the landscape. 
Of them all the most renowned is 
surely the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, 
built by Henry Holland and John 
Nash as a pleasure palace for the 
Prince Regent. Despite what the 
more solemn architectural historians 
may say, this pseudo-Mogul, pseudo- 
Chinese monstrosity can be de- 
fended only as an elaborate joke. 
But that is a sound defense. The 
Pavilion is kept in beautiful repair, 
at considerable expense to the tax- 
payer, not only as a museum of 
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Regency taste, but as a magnificent 
non-utility. It is one of those freaks, 
in its way a work of genius, that 
somehow satisfies the Englishman’s 
appetite for the splendidly playful. 

Take a minor Folly, one of hun- 
dreds, such as Hadlow Castle in 
Kent. It was erected about 175 years 
ago merely to enable its over- 
wealthy owner to glimpse the sea. 
This tower was of course a sheer 
extravagance, in both senses of the 
word. It cannot be defended on any 
grounds of social utility. But even 
today, though little more than a 
comic ruin, it gives the Englishman 
heartening evidence that man can be 
an irrational being. Such evidence 
helps to keep him mentally stable. 
Lunatic asylums are full of people 
who never learned to play. 

The great popular attraction of 
Wells Cathedral is the clock in- 
vented by a Glastonbury monk 
named, aptly enough, Peter Light- 
foot. Every hour hundreds of visi- 
tors forsake the breath-taking inter- 
lacing vaulting, the 14th Century 
glass, “the heavenly stair” of the 
Chapter House to cluster around 
this mechanical fancy. With grave 
satisfaction they watch Jack Blan- 
diver, a little wooden man, kick his 
heel against a bell to mark the hour; 
they watch four jousting knights 
canter out of a hollow above the 
dial. Peter Lightfoot’s clock, all fun, 
is in a way as much a national monu- 
ment as Westminster Abbey, a build- 
ing completely devoid of a sense of 
humor. 

For there can be quirky buildings 
as well as solemn ones. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
masterpiece, built in an age of piety 
rather than of faith, is less notable 
as a house of worship than as an 
example of mathematical acrobatics 
in stone. The Whispering Gallery, 
the famous double dome, the cork- 
screw Geometrical Staircase without 
immediately visible means of sup- 
port—these belong less to the history 
of religious architecture than to the 
history of mathematical recreations. 


The English slope in the direction 
of play is often hard to measure be- 
Cause it is not necessarily connected 
with any outward show of hilarity. 
It is said that they take their pleas- 
ures sadly. This is not true; but it is 
true that one cannot always tell 
when they are enjoying themselves. 
Often, when they seem to be devot- 
ing themselves with brow-furrowed 
earnestness to some seeming trivial- 
ity, they are actually having fun. 

Take their grave, almost systematic 
delight in miniatures. It was shrewd 
of Swift to lead his readers into his 
terrible black world by way of Lilli- 
put; he knew his Englishmen. So 





did Dickens, with his description of 
the shipshape toy house in which 
the Wemmicks of Great Expectations 
lived. Indeed the very words snug 
and snuggery, to denote the small- 
ish, semiprivate room set apart for 
the regular customers of a pub, evi- 
dence the Englishman’s grave-playful 
enjoyment of the reduced, the lim- 
ited, the enclosed. 


Windsor Castle is crowded with 
magnificences and monstrosities, ap- 
pealing to both good and bad taste. 
But its most popular exhibit is not 
the Van Dyck Room or the Savill 
Gardens or St. George’s Chapel. It 
is the Queen’s Dolls’ House, given 
by the nation to Queen Mary in 
1923. The English take this compli- 
cated little fancy with the utmost 


seriousness, beneath which plays a 
quiet humor. The famous old wine 
firm of Berry Brothers and Rudd, 
at Three St. James’s Street, London, 
is no prouder of its honorable an- 
tiquity than it is of the fact that it 
supplied the Dolls’ House with a 
miniature cellar, made accurately to 
scale (1728 dolls’ bottles make one 
ordinary wine-bottle), and consisting 








Flaunt tradition! Let your Travel Agent 
know that you intend to see more of Britain than London, 
Windsor Castle, and Hampton Court! 

Insist on visiting the charming little resorts. Journey to 
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writers. 
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In the grounds of an ancient castle. 









A Scottish bagpiper points the way 
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of full elf-size cellar paraphernalia 
plus sixty-six dozens of wines, spirits 
and liqueurs, including the finest vin- 
tages, all of them genuine. 

If you travel from Hythe to Dunge- 
ness in Kent you may if you choose 
use “the smallest public railway in 


the world.”’ It has fourteen miles of 


fifteen-inch-gauge track and its en- 
gineer stands about three feet above 
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his locomotive, which is a beautiful 
thing indeed. I doubt that the railway 
pays its way, except in the intangible 
coin of the Englishman’s affection. 
Annually about 50,000 people visit 
the pleasant market town of Wim- 
borne in Dorset so that they may 
wander through and peer down on 
a miniature model of part of the 
town—one acre of tiny streets, houses, 


gardens, shops, lawns, even Lillipu- 
tian shrubs and flowers, set alongside 
the banks of a tiny river, crossed by 
tiny bridges, with real fish swimming 
in its waters, and highlighted by the 
twin towers of Wimborne Minster, all 
of twelve feet high. 

Showmanship? Publicity? Box- 
office income? Yes, the commercial 
motive is involved; the English are no 
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How to 


make 


a martini 


blindfolded 


It should be stated right at the 
start that the best way to make a 
martini blindfolded is to peek. 
However, there is a point to be 
considered here. 


You see, it is not eyesight that 
makes the biggest difference 
in martini making, but insight. 
To wit: Know that you should 
use Seagram’s gin. 


Seagram’s you see, is phenomenally 
competent. It offers you dryness. 
It offers you smoothness. It offers 
you both in the same jiggerful. 
This is a talent denied the usual 
type of gin which is neither 

94 proof nor blessed by Nature’s 
own mellowing process. 
Seagram’s, in a word, is the 
improved gin. It is even a 
self-sufficient martini. 


We suggest you try a Seagram’s 
martini—with or without blindfold. 
If you add vermouth, do it with 
both eyes open. Cheers! 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 


94 PROOF 
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nearer to the angels than we are. But 
much more deeply involved is the 
English play instinct, the urge to 
marry, when possible, the free-float- 
ing imagination tothe utilitarian fact. 

I felt this most keenly on my first 
evening in London. My friend and 
teacher W. D. H. McCullough (it is 
quite English that he should be not 
only a well-known broadcaster and 
an able businessman but also the 
author of a very funny book on 
motoring*) took me to a pub in 
Northumberland Street. It is run by, 
Whitbread & Co., brewers, and run 
for profit. The pub is small and snug. 
No neon lights guide you to it. It 
is called The Sherlock Holmes. As 
you enter the street-level bar your 
eye is caught by the head of a giant 
bloodhound, greenly lit in a glass 
showcase. All around you on the 
walls are Holmes memorabilia, pho- 
tographs, manuscripts, including a 
specimen of the soil taken from the 
spot near Reichenbach Falls where 
Holmes and Moriarty struggled in 
deadly combat. You mount to the 
second-floor grill room, seat your- 
self at one of the half dozen or so 
tables and look through a sheet 
of glass at a reconstruction of the 
living room at 221B Baker Street, 
as it appeared on an evening in 1897. 
It is complete with unanswered cor- 
respondence, chemical apparatus, a 
portrait of Irene Adler, the violin, 
the pipes, the Inverness cape and 
deerstalker hat on their pegs, and a 
wax decoy bust of the famous detec- 
tive, with the bullet mark Moran had 
meant for the real Holmes. One feels 
the fog outside the window. 

The spirit of the whole thing is one 
of playful, almost mock reverence, 
lit by genuine imagination. There is 
no touch whatsoever of the hand of 
the public-relations man, though un- 
doubtedly that hand has been and 
still is in operation. 

There are New York restaurants, 
quite good ones too, that aim to 
incorporate in their décor this same 
play impulse. But in most cases there 
are telltale evidences of overbudget- 
ing, Or Overorganization or Over- 
cuteness. As with the efficient humor 
of our TV comedians, the play 
shows work. 

I have been trying to think of 
some one experience that crystal- 
lized for me the basic English atti- 
tude toward play. The best I can 
come up with is a recollection of a 
half hour I spent under The Arches 
at Charing Cross Station. 

From my New York childhood I 
can recall many _ heart-gladdening 
street entertainers, from the organ 
grinder with his monkey to the 
magnificent seven-piece German 


* You Have Been Warned, by Fougasse and 
McCullough. Methuen & Co., London. 








band. These seem to have 
disappeared. On the whole, 
American street entertainment, 
the theater without walls, de- 
cays and dies, a victim of our 
lust for organization. For or- 
ganization, though it produces 
valuable tangible goods, sorts 
ill with the play spirit. Some- 
how it is difficult to hold in the 
mind simultaneously two ideas: 
thattelevision isentertainment; 
and that RCA and CBS are 
bought and sold daily on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Every visitor to London is 
fascinated, as I was, with the 
buskers, amateur entertainers 
(or perhaps jobless profession- 
als) who beguile you as you 
queue up before a box office. 
Just for a moment they seem to 
turn adrab 20th-Century street 
into amedieval market square. 

Late one evening I wandered 
down to Charing Cross Station. 
Connected with it is the street- 
level tunnel known as The 
Arches. Inside this rather ro- 
mantic cavern were three young 
musicians, a guitarist and two 
singers, looking like members 
of our Beat Generation, their 
handsome aggressive beards 
giving them that Elizabethan 
aspect that is part of the 
tonality of modern London. 

They started with some blues. 
When a small audience had 
gathered, one of the buskers 
came over to us and said, with 
what seemed to my New York- 
trained ear extraordinary gen- 
tleness, “‘Please come closer so 
pedestrians can pass—it’s regu- 
lation.” We all obeyed, very 
quietly. Soon we were pretty 
numerous, yet we remained an 
audience, not a crowd. Under 
the echoing Arches the buskers 
strummed and sang, song after 
song, their voices clear, loud 
and untrained. 

To my naive ear these 
unpretentious jongleurs were 
fifty times as pleasing as 
Mr. Sinatra or Mr. Presley or 
Mr. Laine or Mr. Fisher, or 
any other of our well-organized 
business syndicates masquer- 
ading as entertainers. They did 
not moan, they did not whine, 
they did not wheedle the audi- 
ence, they did not break into 
trick falsetto. They just sang as 
if they liked singing. Without a 
sound, indeed with little visible 
show of pleasure the English 
audience listened, gravely at- 
tentive. Their attitude seemed 
to show a recognition of the 
fact that the buskers were per- 
forming a useful function, the 





provision, in an almost playless world 
and century, of a grateful interlude of 
casual, unsystematic diversion. 

When the hat was passed not one 
of the audience tried furtively to move 
away, though many were poorly 
dressed. As far as I could make out, 


not one refused his mite of copper 


or silver. 


To an American the atmosphere was a 
curious one. It had none of our go- 
ahead-and-show-me quality, inevitable 
in a people who receive so much organ- 
ized entertainment that they end by feel- 


ing knowing, semiprofessional, almost 
competitive. I may not have it quite right, 
but I should say that the emotion domi- 

nating that English audience of stray 
passers-by was one of mingled respect 
and tranquil pleasure. 


Very English. THE END 
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A NEW BARGAIN PARADISE 


by David Dodge 


@ It was the most famous Corsican 
of all, in exile on St. Helena, who 
said wistfully of his birthplace, “‘l 
would recognize Corsica with my 
eyes closed, just from its fragrance.” 
Travelers who visit the island in the 
springtime easily understand Bona- 
parte’s nostalgic boast. Craggy and 
forbidding at distant view, this moun- 
tainous outpost of France rising 
from the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean almost within sight of the 
beaches of the Céte d’Azur annually 
re-wins its title of L’/le Parfumée, 
The Perfumed Isle. 

As early as early January, while 
snow still mantles the island peaks, 
almond trees blossom in the low- 
lands and crocuses bud in meadows 
bordering the sea. February brings 
spiky asphodels into bloom along 
roads climbing the island hills; in 
March, cyclamen and scented freesias 
flower in the hillside glens. Week by 
week a tide of blossom mounts to- 
ward the uplands. The maquis, a tan- 
gle of brush, herb and bramble wrap- 
ping much of the island in thorny 


Corsica 


Napoleon's native isle is a fragrant Eden for sportsmen, 


nature lovers and those who like good living at inexpensive prices 


scrub, flowers in its own cycle; juni- 
per, arbutus, laurel, sage, myrtle, 
lavender, wild rose, fern, honey- 
suckle, thyme, heather, rosemary, 
broom, hawthorn—these, too, add 
their scents to the heady whole. By 
May the entire island is in bloom, 
radiating its perfume on the sea 
breeze, so that passengers on the 
packet boat from Nice, which comes 
to the island from down wind in the 
early morning hours, awaken with 
the wonderful, warm, wild bouquet 
of Corsica in their nostrils even be- 
fore they see the land. 

Fragrance is Corsica’s first wel- 
come to visitors. Its second is a com- 
bination of low prices and unspoiled 
vacation Opportunities that make it 
one of the most attractive, and as 
yet only modestly exploited, holiday 
areas in the Mediterranean. How 
has Corsica so far escaped the hordes 
of summering tourists who annually 
send prices skyrocketing on the 
nearby French and Italian Rivieras? 
It hasn’t, entirely. Middle class, mid- 
dle-income French vacationers know 
the island well. But because these 
French vacationers enjoy most of all 





the kind of holiday where you pitch 
your own tent, catch your own fish 
and unroll your own pneumatic mat- 
tress—the holiday for which Corsica 
is ideally suited—the island remains 
uncorrupted by the demands of 
more sophisticated vacationers. 
This is not to say that Corsica is 
wholly primitive. Two casinos func- 
tion there; one at Ajaccio, the capi- 
tal city, one at Ile-Rousse, the most 
popular resort. A seaside hotel at Ile 
Rousse—named, inevitably, the Na- 
poléon Bonaparte—qualifies as “very 
comfortable” even by the exacting 
standards of the French Guide 
Michelin, and at least two island res- 
taurants have won the coveted 
Michelin star for fine cuisine. The 
difference is that in Corsican casinos 
you gamble at boule, a simplified 
form of roulette, for minimum 
twenty-franc chips, about five cents. 
(All prices are given at their pre- 
devaluation rate.) The best hotel 
charges $9.50 a day for a pleasant 
double room with bath instead of 
three times that much, as at Capd’ An- 
tibes; and you can still buy a well- 
cooked, well-served, four-course 


Bonifacio; High on 

a bluff, an intact 
medieval fortress city, 
the finest of its kind in 
the Mediterranean. 
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dinner in an Ajaccio restaurant foradol- 
lar, a price that is now only a memory 
in Menton and Juan-les-Pins. 

At the many smali clean hotels in the 
beach towns, full pension—room, all 
meals, tourist tax and service included— 
comes to just over $4.75 a day at the 
height of the summer season, about ten 
per cent less during other times of 
year. Buses and trains are adequate and 


inexpensive, good island wine can be 
had for as little as fifteen cents a liter, 
island cigarettes cost less than their 
equivalents on the mainland, Finally, 
a most attractive anachronism: the is- 
landers themselves are not grabby for 
tips. A Corsican welcome, always warm, 
is never extended with thought for the 
size of the pourboire it may bring in 
return. In many other pleasant ways 
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the march of progress has passed 
Corsica by. 

Part of the explanation lies in Cor- 
sican history. France won it from 
Genoese domination by the Treaty 
of Compiégne in 1768, but the island, 
third largest in the Mediterranean 
after Sicily and Sardinia, has always 
been a French stepchild. Extensive 
mineral deposits remain unexploited, 
potential industries undeveloped. 
Heavy forest and the tough maquis, 
which lent its name and its thorny 
protection to the hit-and-hide ma- 
quisards of the French Resistance 
during Worid War II, keep about half 
the island area wild, and the islander, 
by and large, likes it that way. 

More truthfully, he has liked it 
that way until now. Although the 
last of the famous Corsican banditti 
put up his feuding rifle for good 
some years ago, his generation and 
its traditions still survive. The shel- 
tering maquis was where a man took 
cover when things got too hot for 
him, with the law or with the neigh- 
bors, and no farmer grubbing out a 
field to plant potatoes ever forgot it. 
As a result, what might be called the 
maquis mentality, a kind of back-to- 
the-bush attitude, a resistance to 
change, dominated the island until it 
failed to transmit itself to the pres- 
ent generation. 





Young Corsica doesn’t fight ven- 
dettas. It has no need for the shelter- 
ing maquis. It snaps its fingers in 
front of the island’s rare jukeboxes, 
or stares hungrily at a few poor tele- 
vision images dimly received from 
the mainland, or wanders aimlessly 
through ancient Corsican streets, 
thinking restless thoughts of a job 
on the continent, where wage scales 
are higher, television programs 
clearer and fishing or farming or 
sheepherding not the only occupa- 
tions open to a young man with his 
life ahead of him. Emigration has re- 
duced the island population, in two 
decades, from nearly 325,000 inhab- 
itants to fewer than 250,000. Young 
Corsica leaves to meet the 20th Cen- 
tury. Old Corsica lives on in the 
low-paced, low-priced 19th. 

Access to the island from the 
mainland—you learn, quickly, not 
to say “France”’ to a Corsican when 
what you mean is that portion of 
France properly referred to as “‘le 
continent”—is easy and cheap. An 
air flight from Nice to Ajaccio or 
Bastia, the island’s two important 
port cities, takes about an hour and 
costs just under $20, “B” class, 
round trip. It’s more from Marseille, 
about $28, but the Compagnie Gén- 
érale Transatlantique runs a regular 
overnight boat service from both 
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Nice and Marseille on which first- 
and second-class passages cost from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent less than 
their air-flight equivalents. C.G.T. 
offers as well a bargain special, Nice 
to Ile-Rousse and its neighboring re- 
sort, Calvi, for the equivalent of 
$6.50, round trip, in fourth class (no 
restaurant, no refinements, just sea 
passage). 

And even these low prices are 
an overstatement if you buy your 
francs on the free market before go- 
ing to France and import them, quite 
legally, instead of changing your dol- 
lars at the official rate. But the of- 
ficial rate will be used in all quota- 
tions here, with a discount implied 
if you take advantage of it. 

Napoleon granted -his native is- 
land a couple of favors that are still 
on the books for the benefit of thrifty 
visitors. Corsica is not bound to the 
price scales of the French national 
tobacco monopoly, as is the rest of 
the country, and one of its few in- 
dustries is a cigarette factory. Mis- 
trals, pretty good tabac noir ciga- 
rettes, equivalent to the popular 
Gauloises Bleus that cost twenty- 
three cents a package on the main- 
land, go for eighteen cents on Cor- 
sica. Even imported American brands 
are less expensive, by five or six 
cents, than the same brands else- 


where in France, although still too 
expensive for a bargain paradise. 
Another island exemption, from 
alcohol tax, has been so thoroughly 
circumscribed by laws controlling 
manufacture, transport and sale that 
it has virtually ceased to exist except 
in the stubborn mind of the Corsi- 
can. He pays no tax at all on high- 
test, home-distilled marc made from 
his own grapes, nor on a somewhat 
tastier but equally high-powered 
brandy brewed from the fruit of the 
arbutus that grows throughout the 
maquis. Both these spirits are widely 
bootlegged at ninety-five cents a 
liter, slightly more than a quart— 
bring your own bottle—and are a 
heart-warming buy at the price. 
Other island specialties are re- 
flected in a very good native cuisine, 
with restaurant meals priced roughly 
a fourth below those on the conti- 
nent. Like the patois the islanders 
speak among themselves, Corsican 
cooking is French with Italian over- 
tones, flavored by the maquis. Island 
lamb, grazed on sweet maquis aro- 
matics, is delicious. Even better, in the 
spring of the year, is caprettu, young 
roast kid. Corsican pork appears in 
stews, roasts, filets, hams, and tangy, 
herb-scented sausages. Corsican lob- 
ster, grilled and sauced with but- 
ter and myrtle, is unforgettable. 
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Picture a quiet country 
scene, a state or national 
park, picnic grounds, fire- 
places, a lake and moun- 
tains in the distance. 
Cruise by ancient coast- 
al forts, by small fishing 
villages, and on up the big 
rivers, Stop and visit a his- 
torical spot that tells a 
story of days gone by. 
Browse thru antique 
shops. Play uncrowded 
golf courses with friends 
you meet at your hotel, 
motel, camp or cottage. 
The idea is to have fun 
in an unhurried, relaxing 
way doing the things you 
want to do on your vaca- 
tion. 
There are lots more 
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hillsides high above the sea. . 
costumes. . 
never tasted finer food , . 


hardly know vourself! 


and it’s not expensive, ( 


See your travel agent. bor free 


Corsican sea urchins are said to be the 
finest in the world, and the same claim 
is made for Corsican crayfish. 

Brocciu, a fresh cheese made of ewe’s 
milk, is served with sugar and arbutus 
brandy, and makes a flavorsome dessert. 
Delicious sweet pastries are made from 


the island’s home-produced chestnut 
flour. Wild game, in season, is plentiful. 
Because Corsica’s permanent population 
is declining rather than increasing, 
Malthus’ Law operates in reverse here. 
There is always more than enough food 
to go around. The glut keeps markets 


bulging, smells from the kitchen enticing 
and prices of home produce well below 
mainland equivalents even during the 
summer months, when visitors arrive in 
quantity. 

Corsica’s tradition is one of rigidly 
correct behavior toward strangers. A 
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woman is immune from harm 
by the fact of her femininity. 
A man involved in one of the 
old blood feuds might have 
been shot, but it was the ban- 
dit’s proud boast that he never 
killed outside the vendetta, 
never robbed a stranger nor 
denied food and shelter. The 
feuds are done, the tradition 
lingers on. Given a reasonable 
command of French and a 
case-hardened, cast-iron nerve, 
you can hike, or bicycle, or 
ride a donkey—it’s easy to 
hire or buy one of these on the 
island, although you have to 
haggle over price—from one 
end of this real bargain para- 
dise to the other for days with- 
out spending a centime for 
food or lodging. The latch- 
string is out without reserve in 
villages and hamlets as yet un- 
familiar with the exploitation 
of the tourist. 

Cadillacs and Rolls-Royces 
are not recommended over 
donkeys as transportation for 
this kind of tour. Roads are 
good, with nearly 2000 miles 
of them, but it costs $70 (from 
March 20 to June 20), $133.33 
the rest of the year, round 
trip, to bring a large car with 
you on the boat from Nice, 
more if it travels as un- 
accompanied baggage. Even a 
medium-sized automobile costs 
over $52 for the same passage. 
Corsican gasoline is slightly 
more expensive than mainland 
gasoline; it runs tec something 
over sixty cents a gallon even 
for visitors using the special 
discount coupons issued to 
tourists by the French govern- 
ment. The island gets little 
motorized trade, a fact that 
accounts for a great part of 
its off-beat charm. 

Vacationers from the con- 
tinent often bring to Corsica 
their two-wheeled, two-pas- 
senger scooters. A putt-putt 
costs about $12 to ship back 
and forth, and while the round- 
trip charge seems dispropor- 
tionately high, an enormous 
amount of camping, fishing 
and skin-diving equipment can 
be slung aboard the machine 
or hung around the necks of 
two passengers. For outdoors- 
men with their own transport, 
be it scooter, donkey or shank’s 
mare, Corsica is truly an Eden. 

Camping privileges are free, 
unrestricted except on private 
property and—because of the 
fire hazard—in national for- 
ests, where you need an au- 
thorization easily obtainable, 





free, from the Conservateur des Eaux 
et Foréts, in Ajaccio. The Syndicat 
d Initiative d Ajaccio et de la Corse, 
Hotel de Ville, Ajaccio, upon re- 
ceipt of an International Reply Cou- 
pon, will respond promptly with in- 
formation about camping regula- 
tions, hotel accommodations, prices, 
bus and train schedules, air and sea 
connections with the mainland. The 
literature will be accompanied by a 
pure gem of French prose gently 
urging that visitors wishing to camp 
in any given locality present them- 
selves first at the local mairie as a 
matter of courtesy and thereafter 
“bear one’s self with a spirit of per- 
fect correctness toward the inhabi- 
tants” of the area. 

Sea fishing is permitted without 
restrictions short of the use of dyna- 
mite; submarine explorations with 
harpoon and bottled-air supply re- 
quire a license obtainable for $1.67. 
Another license, to fish Corsica’s 
many sparkling trout streams and 
stocked lakes during the February- 
October season, runs to $1.55 or 
$2.38, depending on whether you 
bait with worms or dry fly. Although 
shooting is restricted to September- 
March, you may hunt wild boar, 
hare, partridge,thrush, dove, pigeon, 
quail, woodcock and birds of pas- 
sage for $7.15 the season. 
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Without a license you are always free 
to enjoy Corsica’s extraordinary scen- 
ery. In its variety of natural beauty, 
the island is unsurpassed. On the sea 
coast, mile after mile of sun-bleached 
beaches lures bathers. Hill-surrounded 
bays, grottoed cliffs, sheltered inlets, 
even a fiord or two, cut the configura- 
tion of the shore, which in other parts 
ends abruptly in sheer granite head- 


lands or, as at the spectacular Ca- 
lanques of Piana, north of Ajaccio, in 
a precipitous rush of red labyrinthine 
rock emerging from dark green pines 
into a bright blue sea, an enormous tor- 
rent of naked color like nothing else to 
be seen outside the Italian Dolomites. 

Near the coast are flowered fields 
where sheep and goats graze in the 
wintertime; farther up are the green 
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In cold water, of course. 
That is Woolite’s pur- 
pose: to wash back the 
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highland meadows to which shepherds 
take the flocks for summer pasturage. 
In both upland and lowland springs 
the tough, scented, bee-busy thicket of 
the maquis, its tracks and paths and 
hidden aromatic mysteries as demand- 
ing of exploration as the deep forests 
which begin where the altitude thins 
the thicket’s upper edges. Centuries- 
old groves of chestnut trees grow in the 


Photographed by G. Meluso at Dunn's River Falls, Jamaica, 8.W.!, 
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mountains, as well as silvery beech, 
birch and the variety of tall Laricio 
pine found only on Corsica, so 
straight and sturdy that seafaring 
Romans would use nothing else for 
the masts of their galleys. Scattered 
stands of red-boled cork oak and 
regular rows of frosty-green olive 
trees climb rolling hills which rise to 
the cold high lakes and sharp peaks 
of the island’s mountainous back- 
bone. Brooks and streams and spar- 
kling rivers, fathered by the moun- 
tains’ winter snowcap, descend to 
water, field, meadow, farm and ma- 
quis alike before losing their identity 
in the warm sea from which the is- 
land rises in its sweet-scented beauty. 

Nor are Corsica’s points of inter- 
est limited to its geography, low 
prices, fragrance, good food and 
two gambling casinos. Greeks, Phoe- 
nicians, Etruscans, Romans, Van- 
dals, Goths, Byzantines, Lombards 
and Saracens all came to the island, 
lived their time, left their mark and 
went down, usually fighting, before 
the next wave. Genoa battled Pisa 
for possession of the island for cen- 
turies, lost it to Spain, won it back, 
lost it again to France. France spent 
the better part of two hundred years 
trying to stop blood feuds in the 
maquis, only to call on the maqui- 
sards to return to their brambly hide- 





away to kill invaders during World 
War II. 

Peace now looks down on Corsi- 
ca’s monuments. Dozens of crenel- 
lated stone towers—outposts from 
which 15th Century Genoese de- 
fenders signaled the approach of 
raiding pirates—rise on the head- 
lands around the island’s 600-mile 
coastline. Bonifacio, facing Sardinia 
to the south across a narrow strait, 
is perhaps the most interesting sur- 
vival of its kind in the Mediter- 
ranean, an intact walled fortress city 
on a high bluff where it has guarded 
the mouth of a fiord since the 12th 
Century. Calvi, protector of the 
northwest coast, is crowned by an- 
other such citadel. So is Bastia, in 
the northeast. So is ancient Corte, 
an eagle’s eyrie high in the central 
mountains, once the capital of the 
island and always the bulwark of re- 
sistance against invaders since pre- 
Christian times. 

Corsica now hopefully waits for 
the most welcome invasion of all, a 
flood of international tourism. Fora 
while yet, it will wot materialize. 
Travelers who know Corsica as it is 
can be grateful. There are not enough 
first-class hotels, not enough rooms 
with private bath, not enough enter- 
tainments for a heavy tourist trade. 
Corsica is lapped by the same warm 
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sea as the Céte d’Azur and the Riv- 
iera dei Fiori, baked by the same 
hot sun, and enjoys even better cli- 
mate and beaches. But the fine ski 
runs of its mountain slopes remain 
unexploited, the high lakes teem- 
ing with fish are mainly accessible 
only on foot, and some of the best 
beaches lie at the end of donkey 
paths. 

Nine cinemas show regularly on 
the entire island. There are several 
race tracks, and you can play tennis 
at Ajaccio, Bastia and Ile-Rousse. 
Night life, outside the casinos and a 
few “dancings,” consists mostly of 
small cafés where Corsicans gather 
to drink marc and sing together to 
the accompaniment of a guitar. 
Ajaccio has several good small mu- 
seums, including Napoleon’s birth- 
place. Other museums exist in Bastia 
and Corte, and that, for all practical 
purposes, summarizes Corsica’s so- 
phistication. 

The flight of the younger genera- 
tion to the continent has turned back 
the island clock in more ways than 
by diminishing its population. Old 
island handicrafts, native art forms 
that might have survived by being 
handed down from father to son and 
mother to daughter, have disap- 
peared. There are no Corsican laces, 
weavings, carvings, embroidery, bas- 


ketry, ceramics, leatherwork, loomed 
textiles or anything else of attraction 
as island souvenirs—only ugly Na- 
poleonic busts and tasteless gim- 
cracks manufactured on the main- 
land. 

Regrettable though this lack may 
be, it sharpens, in a way, the visitor’s 
enjoyment of Corsica. He becomes 
aware that he can take nothing of it 
with him. The island is not lootable. 
And because he must leave it all be- 
hind when he departs, he savors it 
the more while he may: the color of 
red cliff plunging into blue sea, the 
dapplings of silvery olive and russet 
oak, green slopes climbing toward 
peaked mountain tops; the old cit- 
ies sheltering the past behind their 
massive walls; Ajaccio’s peaceful 
bay, Calvi’s lovely beaches, Corte’s 
eagle-nest fortress, Bastia’s ancient 
port, the friendliness and hospital- 
ity and welcome of the little villages 
to the stranger; good food, good 
wine, good living; the flowered 
meadows, farms, forests, streams, 
cool lakes, snows, sands, gentle sea 
and, finally, the honeyed perfume of 
the maquis. 

It is not too hard to understand 
why Napoleon’s nostalgia, in the 
end, was less for the vanished glories 
of empire than for the scent of his 


native land. THE END 
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ABBY: You mean there’s a difference between 
Safety PLATE and other safety glass? 


PRUDENCE: Worlds of difference. Safety PLATE’s 
got the waviness taken out. Things don’t wiggle 
when you look through Safety PLATE. 


PRUDENCE: You just look for the label, Abby — every Safety 
PLATE window is marked P-L-A-T-E. Course only General 
Motors have it on every window of every car made in the 
whole United States! Means better lookin’ all ‘round, 
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ABBY: Well, then, I want to be certain sure ] get Safety PLATE. 


Nydia Westman as Abby. 





ABBY: Mmn,, better feelin’, too. Seems right cool and 
comfortable in here. 


PRUDENCE: That's ‘cause the Safety PLATE in this car 
is E-Z-Eye. They color it special to keep out sun heat 
and glare. Next best thing to air conditiorin’, I say 
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iF would be difficult to recount all 
the wonderful things that a Cadillac car 
indicates about its owner. But it is readily 
apparent, we think, that it now speaks 
more eloquently than ever of his good taste 
and judgment. Cadillae’s new beauty, for 
instance, is graceful and inspiring as never 
before. This new Cadillac refinement is 
equally evident in the car’s interiors—in 
the rare quality of its fabrics, leathers and 
appointments ... and in the care and skill 
of its Fleetwood tailoring and craftsman- 
ship. And then, of course, there is the car’s 
marvelous new performance and handling 
ease. We suggest you visit your Cadillac 
dealer soon. You'll quickly see why the 
new “car of cars” has been accorded the 


most brilliant reception in Cadillac history. 
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ASIA AND I 


Another Tale from the Still Strange, Still Incredible East 





A PAKISTANI 
LOVE STORY 


by Estelle Holt 


@ It happened the other day though it could have 
happened fifteen hundred years ago. The scene 
is Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, and the story 
is true. I heard it from the heroine herself and 
because it is true | have not used her real name. 

I shall call her Perveen. Her own name is as 
lovely as she is herself. We were sitting on the 
veranda of her house under a full moon, and the 
moon of Pakistan is as round and gold and twice 
as romantic as a Halloween lantern. A tiny white 
flower called “‘The Bride of the Night,”” which 
opens at dusk and gives off a deep honey scent, 
was growing along the steps of the veranda, and 
the red climbing roses, which had lost their color 
in the moonlight, dropped black veivet petals at 
our feet. Perveen was dressed in a black-and- 
silver tunic over wide, white silk trousers. Her 
hair fell like a black silk scarf over her shoulders. 
She had dressed me, too, in Pakistani costume. I 
was wearing a blue silk sari and she had made up 
my eyes with kohl and had hung pearl rings in 
my ears. 

““Now you look like one of us,” Perveen said 
comfortably, and went on humming a Pakistani 
song. 

The songs are usually sad. ‘““They are almost all 
about love,’ Perveen said, ‘‘and love here is 
nearly always sad.” 

Certainly many of my Pakistani friends have 
some story of a lost love. | know a man who loved 
a girl but never dared to tell her because she was 
a Hindu. After she died of tuberculosis he dis- 
covered that she’d been secretly paying his college 
fees. Now he has married the bride of his family’s 
choice, but every now and then he will yearn over 
another girl because there is something in her 
smile or walk to remind him of the only one he 
ever loved. I told Perveen about him. 


nf 


He rang his bicycle bell 


and we stood and looked at each other. 


“Yes,” said Perveen, “it often happens, par- 
ticularly nowadays when girls are allowed to meet 
men but still must marry as their families say.” 

“Then really it was easier when you were all in 
purdah?” I said. 

Perveen giggled. She has an extremely mis- 
chievous giggle. “I was kept in the strictest pur- 
dah,” she said, “but it still happened.” 

And perhaps because of the moon she told me 
her story. 

She was the only daughter of a rich Moslem 
family. They are Sayyids, which means they are 
direct descendants of the Prophet Mohammed’s 
family. When she was twelve she was betrothed 
to another young Sayyid, and as that is how matters 
are arranged here Perveen accepted her future. 
Then, one evening five years later, she was invited 
to the house of a lady who had such modern ideas 
that her own daughters went about unveiled. 

Perveen was delighted with the situation. There 
she was with just her veil over her head and there 
were several men in the room. Amongst them was 
a tall boy called Azir. “I noticed him a lot,”’ said 
Perveen shyly, “but I didn’t think he’d notice 
me.” 

She must have had no notion of her beauty. 
Azir had not only noticed her but the next time 
she visited this house he contrived to be there 
at the same time. When she was alone for a sec- 
ond he spoke to her. “Congratulations,” he said, 
“| hear you've passed your exams.” 

“It was the first time that I had ever spoken to a 
man,”’ said Perveen, breathless at the memory. “‘l 
didn’t know what to do. I didn’t know how to 
speak. I drew my veil over my face and I said 
thank you and I ran away. I felt so silly because 
my friends were so sophisticated and | thought | 
had better never go to their home again.” 
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appeared in: 
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Though known for historic interest 
points like Faneuil Hall and the 
Old North Church, Boston has a 
subway with antique aspects, too. 
It was the first in the nation, open- 
ing in 1897. Your Boston vacation 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. They're safe; 
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Next time you pass through Grand 
Central Terminal in New York, re- 
member that it’s the largest in the 
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carry The First National Bank of 
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is a different color for cashing con- 
venience and easy identification, 
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where. Ask for them at your bank! 
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Three days later the telephone in her 
home rang. It was Azir, She put the 
receiver down quickly. 

“Again | was so stupid,” she said 
and 


laughed winningly. “I sat 


beside it and trembled and wished he 


just 


would ring up again, 


“And he did,” she went on, “the very 
next day and this time I could speak. I 
told him he must never ring me up again. 
So next day he rang me up again, and 
again I told him he must not, but this 
time we spoke a little more. Then he tel- 
ephoned again and we spoke longer. He 


told me he was an engineer and I told 
him I was to be married and he begged 
me to wait for him and I said it wasn’t 
possible—and oh, what nonsense we 
were talking. 

“But you know, those telephone 
calls became so important. The day 
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was so dull when he didn’t 
ring but each time he did I was 
so afraid. Sometimes my 
mother answered and then he 
would hang up. I used to tell 
myself that the very next time 
he rang I would be so stern 
that he would never dare to do 
it again—only he never would 
understand how stern I was 
being, until one day when I was 
very, very stern indeed.” 

Her face looked haggard in 
the moonlight. “I was sure he 
would never, never telephone 
again and I was afraid he was 
so hurt, and then I thought I 
had done quite right and then 
I was sorry I had. And then 
one of my friends brought me 
a letter. It was from him. He 
was so desperate. He said he 
couldn’t live without me and— 
oh, it was a real love letter. | 
asked my friend what to do. It 
is a terrible thing to have a love 
letter like that. Even my friend 
who is so sophisticated became 
worried. She said | should tear 
it up and | did but’”—Perveen 
looked mischievous—“‘I didn’t 
tear it all up and I used to keep 
it in my bodice. 

“Then I worried and worried 
until one day I had a fever. It 
was such a bad fever that my 
mother put me to bed and she 
found the letter.” Perveen shiv- 
ered. “She didn’t say anything 
at first because of my fever but 
when I was better she said, 
*‘Perveen, | know you so well. 
I know when you are hiding 
things. What is that letter?’ I 
said it was nothing but she 
knew I was lying. Then she 
made me tell her everything 
and it was dreadful. 

“You see,” Perveen ex- 
plained, “my mother had 
fought to have me educated 
and now since | had been bad 
enough to fall in love before 
marriage it seemed as though 
she had been wrong to send 
me to college. And she knew if 
my father and brothers heard 
about it they would kill me. 
They would absolutely kill me.” 

| must have looked doubt- 
ful. “They would have,” Per- 
veen said with simple certainty. 
“Of course, we have laws in 
Pakistan but everyone would 
have sympathized with them 
They might have been sent to 
jail, of course, but that would 
have been a great scandal. Be- 
sides, | would be dead. My 
mother was so afraid they 
would find out. She wouldn't 
let me go to college any more 
one of my 
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brought me another letter, and she 
pretended to my father that I was 
not well—that was true because I 
was so unhappy. Then Azir rang 
again and I was just telling him what 
had happened when my mother came 
in. She snatched the telephone from 
me and she spoke to him very coldly. 
She said he must be a man of no 
honor to want to destroy a girl like 
me and he said he wanted to marry 
me. And my mother said he had no 
right and he said he had because I 
loved him, and he hadn’t known 
that until he’d heard that I kept his 
letter. Then my mother said he must 
never try to telephone or see me 
again and she locked me in my 
room. 

“That night,” Perveen smiled, “I 
was lying too tired to cry any more 
when I heard a bicycle bell outside in 
the street. It rang and rang and when 
I went out on the balcony there was 
Azir standing beside his cycle. He 
didn’t dare speak. Nor did I. We 
just stood and looked at each other 
and we both knew that we would 
love each other forever. 

“It was like that for two years. 
After a little while my mother let me 
10 back to college but Azir didn’t 


cult,” explained Perveen and laughed 
at herself. “And then one morning 
Azir telephoned my mother and begged 
her to see him. She turned to me and 
asked, ‘Can you put this boy out of 
your mind?’ I couldn’t speak but I 
shook my head. She gave me one slap 
and for a while neither of us moved. 
Then we both started to cry and my 
mother said she would meet Azir.” 


“And, you know’’—Perveen’s voice 
was warm with wonder—“my mother 
liked him. ‘But what to do?’ my mother 
asked him. ‘Because her father will 
never agree.’ Azir said to leave that to 


him. ‘Well,’ my mother said to me, ‘if 


you do ever marry this boy it will be a 
miracle, but perhaps he is a young man 


for whom God has reserved one of 


His miracles.’ 


“Neither of us dared to pray. All 
we could do was to wait. I stopped 
studying: medicine and took up art 
instead. Azir had to have his family’s 
support before he could come to my 
father, and naturally at first they 
thought | must be a bad girl to_have 
let myself love without my father’s 
permission. At last his sisters agreed to 
help him.” 
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try to send me any more letters nor 
did he ring up. Just every night at 
two o’clock he would come on his 
bicycle outside the house and ring 
his bell and I would go out on the 
balcony and we would stand and 
look at each other. 

“But then, of course, things can- 
not stand still—usually they get 
worse. Azir’s family wanted him to 
marry. The sister of his brother’s 
wife was ready for marriage but he 
refused her, which made his father 
furious. Then my father said it was 
time I married but | begged him to 
let me study medicine first.” 

I was surprised. “But when girls 
think they will never marry they,often 
study medicine because it is so diffi- 


Who says the frontier’s gone? 

Not the young couple stealing up an old 
Michigan Indian trail on moccasined 
feet. Nor the pig-tailed, freckle-faced 
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Perveen began to talk fast as she 
once again lived through the sus- 
pense of those days. Azir and his 
sisters had called on her father, who 
was puzzled. He couldn’t understand 
how this family, who were Sheikhs, 
converts to Islam, and who came 
from far away in the province of 
Sind, had even heard of his daughter. 
Her mother pretended it was due to 
the affection that one of her friends 
had for Perveen, which had led her 
into excessive praise. I asked if he’d 
really believed that. Perveen’s eye- 
lashes drooped over her long eyes. 
Moslem girls do not presume to un- 
derstand their fathers’ secret 
thoughts, but I thought I detected 
a flash of amusement. Anyhow, to 
everyone’s surprise, the old man 
took an instant liking to Azir. 

At last the young nobleman to 
whom Perveen had been promised 
in marriage heard that a new ar- 
rangement was being discussed. He 
lost his head, refused to discuss the 
matter, declared his honor was at 
stake and threatened to shoot Azir. 
Perveen’s father decided that his 
daughter would be safer with the 
more reasonable Azir. He didn’t 
know that Azir, in his turn, was also 
making desperate threats. He was 
warning his parents that if they 
didn’t allow him to marry his girl 





he would kill himself. As love sui- 
cides are not uncommon in Pakistan 
they finally gave in. Perveen held out 
her slim hand to show me a heavy 
gold ring. “There was the betrothal 
ceremony,” she said, “but I hid be- 
hind my veils and prayed I would 
not wake up. It was all like a dream 
and for days I did not let myself 
think a single clear thought for fear 
the dream would vanish like dew.” 
After the betrothal, on the eve of the 
wedding itself, a great silver dish 
called the thal was sent round by 
Azir’s family. It held the red paste 
pounded from the mehndi leaf which 
is used to stain the bride’s hands, 
and was decorated with the spar- 
kling gold and silver dust called 
afshan that is sprinkled over her 
head. And the sparkle, Perveen said, 
was more than ever like the glittering, 
unreal lights of a dream. 

Then there was the wedding. 
“Moslem girls,” said Perveen, “are 
supposed to be silent and tearful at 
their marriages. My mother had 
been afraid I would look too joyful, 
which is a very immodest expression 
for a bride, but I cried because I was 
afraid | would wake up. When they 
asked me if I would agree to marry 
Azir there was such a buzzing in my 
ears I could not hear his name. But 
when they asked Azir if he would 
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marry me he shouted ‘yes’ so loudly 
that everyone laughed. I heard the 
laughter and I became afraid that 
the whole marriage was a trick and 
that I had not been given to him after 
all. After the marriage there is the 
arsimushaf ceremony, which is when 
they bring you a mirror so that you 
can see your husband’s face for the 
first time. I didn’t dare to look. 
“And then it was all over and 
Azir took me in a car loaded with 
roses to a room with still more roses 
and still I couldn’t move. After a 
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Going places this month? Asa guide 
for travelers, the alphabetical listing 
indicates March's average temper- 
ature extremes and humidity figures 
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long, long while he lifted my veil and 
said, ‘Is it really you, Perveen? Can 
it really be you?’ He, too, was afraid 
they had given him another bride. 
Even now at night, sometimes, he will 
wake me and say, ‘Is it really you, 
Perveen?’ Oh, we were so happy, we 
cried and cried, it was wonderful.” 

I asked what had happened to the 
disappointed lover. Apparently his 


threats were so sinister that Azir and 
his friends carried loaded revolvers to 
the ceremony. 

“But he never did shoot or try to 
abduct me.” Perveen dismissed him 
out of the story. “Poor boy. Now he is 
studying law in England.” 

A jeep drove up and Azir got out. He 
looked at me, dressed in his wife’s sari, 
and was amused. “Yes, it suits you,” he 





said, “but if you are to wear our clothes 
you must be veiled as though you were 
respectable.” 

“Like me?” said Perveen innocently. 

Azir drew her scarf over her face. 
“*Really,” he said to me, “I don’t ask 
her to veil because I keep wanting to 
make sure it actually is she.” 

They are both living very happily 


ever after. THE END 
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Whats Up There? 


by Arthur C, Clarke 


HOLIDAY’s science expert 
(with friends) cocks an 
appraising eye al those 


unidentified objects in the sky 


@ During a recent lecture tour of the 
United States I was astonished (and 
disturbed) by the continuing ex- 
treme interest in flying saucers. I had 
been optimistic enough to assume 
that everyone was as bored with 
them as | was—but no; they cropped 
up in at least 50 per cent of the 
question periods. And although en- 
thusiasm for aerial crockery rises to 
a sharp peak in the region of Cali- 
fornia, it is still rampant on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The reason I don’t believe in fly- 
ing saucers (few of which are saucer- 
shaped, anyway) is that I’ve seen too 


many. And so will any person of 


normal eyesight during the course of 
a few years, if he bothers to look at 
the sky at all. 

Perhaps | had better amplify that 
statement, and it might also be a 
good idea to replace the emotion- 
with the 
less controversial one, “‘unidentified 
flying object’’ (U.F.O.). The point I 
wish to make is that the sky con- 


, 


laden term “flying saucer’ 


tains an almost endless variety of 


peculiar sights and objects, only a 
few of which a person is likely to 
encounter in a lifetime. Yet the 





average observant person is bound 
to see some of them and, not know- 
ing their explanation, may be misled 
into thinking he has seen something 
incredible—instead of merely un- 
familiar. 

Let me give an example which 
may seem a little farfetched but 
which makes my point perfectly. 
Suppose you live in a country where 
it never rains and are completely 
ignorant of meteorological phenom- 
ena. Then one day you step out of 
doors, and there is a huge semicircu- 
lar arch spanning half the sky. It is 
so geometrically perfect that you 
feel it must be artificial, yet it is ob- 
viously miles across, and it is beau- 
tifully colored in reds, blues, yel- 
lows and greens. 

If you had never seen one before, 
what would you make of a rainbow? 
It no longer creates the slightest sur- 
prise, because it is so familiar; and 
we, unlike our ancestors, have no 
need to invent supernatural explana- 
tions for it. Reason has told us what 
it is, and there would be fewer 
U.F.O.'s to speculate about if rea- 
son—or even common sense—were 
in better supply. 

To demonstrate this, I'll describe 
some of the odd sights I’ve seen in 
the heavens, all of them during day- 
light and under conditions of good 
visibility. The first was over London 
on a bright Sunday afternoon more 
than twenty years ago. It must have 
been a Sunday, for that was the only 
time I had for long walks. 
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DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 


Somewhere north of Oxford Street 
I came across a group of people 
staring at the sky. Following their 
gaze, | was surprised to see two tiny 
black dots, or disks, very close to- 
gether, at a great but quite unguess- 
able height above the city. Balloons? 
I asked myself. No—they don’t 
travel in pairs. And these dots were 
motionless, despite the fact that a 
strong wind was blowing. I looked 
at them for a long time without be- 
ing able to resolve the mystery; then, 
having nothing better to do, I started 
to walk in the general direction of 
the Zoo, above which the objects 
were floating. (This, by the way, is 
what the detective-story writers call 
a Misleading Clue; the London 
Zoological Gardens had nothing to 
do with the matter.) 

Before you read any further, I 
would like you to make a deter- 
mined attempt at explaining this 
incident. And when I give the simple 
answer, please don’t say in disgust, 
“Is that all there was to it?” Re- 
member Sherlock Holmes’ sour re- 
mark to Doctor Watson, when that 
paragon of unsocialized medicine 
commented on the obviousness of 
some mystery which Holmes had 
just solved. Not being a member of 
the Baker Street Irregulars, i can’t 
quote chapter and verse, but the 
reprimand ran somewhat in this 
fashion: “It’s always obvious to you, 
Watson, after I’ve explained it.” 

Well, the twin disks floating high 
above Continued on Page 34 
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ENGLAND, and its picturesque country- 
side. LONDON, city of pomp and cir- 
cumstance—Buckingham Palace, Westmin- 

\ ster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parlia- 
ment, St. Paul's Cathedral, Tower of Lon- 
don, Trafalgar Square, Scotland Yard, 

/ Hyde Park, No. 10 Downing Street. 


BELGIUM, and BRUSSELS, with its 


and Broad Avenues. Through the beauti- 
fo ful hilly Ardennes Forest to Bastogne 


\ medieval City Hall and Square, Palaces 


LUXEMBOURG, picturesque Grand Duchy 
Lam with its rolling hills and farmlands. 
A GERMANY, to Coblenz and down the 
\ fabled Rhine Valley to the University City 
of Heidelberg, center of German culture. 
» Overnight in a 400-year-old Castle and 
on through the beautiful Black Forest, 
. source of the Danube, the famous Rhine 
Falls and on to Switzerland 
. AUSTRIA and the old world lakeside 
resort of Bregenz on charming Lake Con- 
sianz, through the mountains and val- 
leys passing Tyrolean hamlets to Feldkirch. 
LIECHTENSTEIN, and its fairy-tale capi- 
tal of Vaduz—the backdrop of towering 
Alps and the: Prince's medieval fortress- 
like Castle. 
SWITZERLAND, gorgeous Lucerne set 
) like @ gem on the emerald lake sur- 
rounded by mountains, on through the 
> valleys to Andermatt and the Swiss 
ltalian Lakes. 


to eternal Rome with St. Peter’s, 
Paul's, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, 
Forum, Colosseum, 


ae ITALY, past blue-green lakes to busy 
seme Milan, 
St 
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Continued from Page 32 
London turned out to be not two 
objects, but one—a box kite at an 
altitude of at least a mile. It was 
so high that its shape was unrecog- 
nizable; the framework could not 
be seen at all, while the silk-covered 
ends had lost all squareness and ap- 
peared as disks or spheres. Never 
before or since have I seen a kite at 
such an altitude; the elderly gentle- 
man who was controlling it from 
Regent’s Park was operating a reel 
like a big-game fisherman’s, and 
when he finally brought the thing to 
earth it looked like a_half-scale 
model of the Wright biplane. 

If you think that one was too easy, 
let me tell you of another incident. 


This happened on the other side of 


the world—in Brisbane, the state 
capital of Queensland, Australia. | 
was in an office overlooking the 
city (arguing, if I remember cor- 
rectly, with a customs inspector 
about import licenses) and it was 
late in the afternoon. The sun was 
low on the horizon, and moving 
slowly above the sun from north to 
south was a line of brilliant silver 
disks. They looked like metallic mir- 
rors, and they were oscillating or 
flip-flopping with a regular seesaw 
motion. Once again, I could not 
guess their size or distance; they 





were so bright and tiny against the 
darkening sky that it was also im- 
possible to decide their shape, but 
they gave the impression of being 
ellipses. I don’t mind admitting 
that in the few minutes before they 
came closer I felt myself wondering 
if the Martian invasion had started; 
this was the only time I have ever 
seen a fleet of what might be called 
classical flying saucers. 

In this case, the explanation turned 
out to be something | already knew— 
and didn’t believe. Many U.F.O. 
sightings (including one which is the 
subject of a celebrated and authen- 
tic few minutes of sixteen millimeter 


‘ Kodachrome) were due, I’d read, to 


birds reflecting sunlight under un- 
usual conditions of illumination. 
This theory seemed so absurd that I 
had dismissed it contemptuously; 
but it is perfectly correct. The lights 
I saw flipping across Brisbane were 
nothing more than sea gulls, the 
under-surfaces of their wings acting 
like mirrors. Though I have lived 
beside the sea for a good part of my 
life, this is the only time I ever wit- 
nessed this phenomenon, and ! 
should never have credited it with 
out the evidence of my own eyes. 
The effect of oscillating metallic 
disks was absolutely realistic; it 
would have fooled anyone. 
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Also in Australia I saw the only 
U.F.O. that ever gave me the queasy 
yet exhilarating sensation of being 
in the presence of the inexplicable. 
Perhaps the spectacular surround- 
ings contributed to the impact, for 
I was standing in Sydney harbor, 
immediately beneath the piers of 
the world’s most impressive bridge: 
for monumental, built-for-eternity 
grandeur nothing can touch Syd- 
ney’s steel rainbow. 

It was a beautiful, sunny day, and 
I was looking across the waters of 
the harbor toward the city, most of 
which lay framed within that tre- 
mendous arch. A strong breeze was 
sending half a dozen sailing boats 
scudding over the blue waters, and 
was also driving a few clouds low 
across the city. Suddenly I realized, 
with a distinct prickling at the back 
of the neck, that a single cloud, 
darker and more compact than its 
fellows, was floating completely mo- 
tionless a hundred feet or so above 
the rooftops. 

It was a couple of miles away, and 
though I stared at it for a good ten 
minutes it refused to give up its se- 
cret. It simply sat in the sky, defying 
the wind, while all the other clouds 
went racing past it. There was noth- 
ing to do but hurry back to the 
apartment for a pair of binoculars, 


hoping that the apparition wouldn’t 
vanish during my absence. 

It was still there when I returned; 
through the glasses I could see that 
it was a hundred feet or so down- 
wind of a tall smokestack, and 
though there was no visible connec- 
tion between the two, my stationary 
cloud was obviously produced by 
material streaming from this chim- 
ney and condensing as it cooled off. 
Everyone is familiar with the way in 
which hot steam leaves the spout of 
a kettle as an invisible gas, and ap- 
pears a fraction of an inch away ina 
mist of water droplets. This must 
have been a similar phenomenon. 
The gas or vapor from the chimney 
condensed for a few seconds as it 
flowed along the wind, then dis- 
persed again to produce the illusion 
of an unmoving cloud. In the bin- 
oculars it looked like a banner flying 
without benefit of flagpole—or, 
rather, mysteriously separated from 
it by a hundred feet of space. Even 
after I'd worked out the explanation, 
it was a distinctly uncanny sight. 

This strange cloud in the Antip- 
odes brings me to another one | 
once saw in the west of England, 
above the farm on which I spent 
most of my childhood. On this oc- 
casion the explanation was imme- 
diate and obvious, if you knew the 
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Continued from Page 32 

London turned out to be not two 
objects, but one—a box kite at an 
altitude of at least a mile. It was 
so high that its shape was unrecog- 
nizable; the framework could not 
be seen at all, while the silk-covered 
ends had lost all squareness and ap- 
peared as disks or spheres. Never 
before or since have I seen a kite at 
such an altitude; the elderly gentle- 
man who was controlling it from 
Regent's Park was operating a reel 
like a big-game fisherman’s, and 
when he finally brought the thing to 
earth it looked like a_half-scale 
model of the Wright biplane. 

If you think that one was too easy, 
let me tell you of another incident. 
This happened on the other side of 
the world—in Brisbane, the state 
capital of Queensland, Australia. I 
was in an office overlooking the 
city (arguing, if I remember cor- 
rectly, with a customs inspector 
about import licenses) and it was 
late in the afternoon. The sun was 
low on the horizon, and moving 
slowly above the sun from north to 
south was a line of brilliant silver 
disks. They looked like metallic mir- 
rors, and they were oscillating or 
flip-flopping with a regular seesaw 
motion. Once again, I could not 
guess their size or distance; they 





were so bright and tiny against the 
darkening sky that it was also im- 
possible to decide their shape, but 
they gave the impression of being 
ellipses. I don’t mind admitting 
that in the few minutes before they 
came closer I felt myself wondering 
if the Martian invasion had started; 
this was the only time I have ever 
seen a fleet of what might be called 
classical flying saucers. 

In this case, the explanation turned 
out to be something | already knew— 
and didn’t believe. Many U.F.O. 
sightings (including one which is the 
subject of a celebrated and authen- 
tic few minutes of sixteen millimeter 
Kodachrome) were due, I’d read, to 
birds reflecting sunlight under un- 
usual conditions of illumination. 
This theory seemed so absurd that I 
had dismissed it contemptuously; 
but it is perfectly correct. The lights 
I saw flipping across Brisbane were 
nothing more than sea gulls, the 
under-surfaces of their wings acting 
like mirrors. Though I have lived 
beside the sea for a good part of my 
life, this is the only time I ever wit- 
nessed this phenomenon, and |! 
should never have credited it with 
out the evidence of my own eyes. 
The effect of oscillating metallic 
disks was absolutely realistic; it 
would have fooled anyone. 
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ment, St. aul’s Cathedral, Tower of Lon- 
don, Trafalgar Square, Scotland Yard, 
Hyde Park, No. 10 Downing Street. 
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medieval City Hall and Square, Palaces 
and Broad Avenues. Through the beavti- 
ful hilly Ardennes Forest to Bastogne. 

LUXEMBOURG, picturesque Grand Duchy 
with its rolling hills and farmlands. 

GERMANY, to Coblenz and down the 
fabled Rhine Valley to the University City 
of Heidelberg, center of German culture. 
» Overnight in a 400-year-old Castle and 
on through the beautiful Black Forest. 
source of the Danube, the famous Rhine 
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like @ gem on the emerald lake sur- 
rounded by mountains, on through the 
valleys to Andermatt and the Swiss 
Htalian Lakes. 


ITALY, past blue-green lakes to busy 
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St. Paul's, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, 
Forum, Colosseum, Pantheon, Hadrian's 


Tomb, Trevi Fountain, and great monu- 
ments of antiquity—Florence cradle of 
the Renaissance and center of art and 
culture, the Leaning Tower of Pisa, lovely 
la Spezia on the Mediterranean. 

SAN MARINO, world’s oldest Republic 
—a fairy tale town perched on a moun- 
tain top. 

MONACO, relaxing tn this playground 
on the banks of the deep blue Mediter- 
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FRANCE, Avignon, center of cooking, 
Le Puy, the most picturesque town in 
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See Notre Dame, the Arc de Triomphe, 
the Eiffel Tower, Napoleon’s Tomb, Mont- 
martre, Montparnasse, the Madeleine, the 
Luxembourg Gardens, Louvre and Place of 
the Bastille. Relax in an open air Cafe 
and watch the world go by. 
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Price Includes Transatlantic crossing by 
sea or air according to preference, trans- 
portation in Europe, most meals, all 
hotels, sightseeing, transfers, tips. 
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is at your service for shopping, etc. 
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of them First Class. 
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Also in Australia I saw the only 
U.F.O. that ever gave me the queasy 
yet exhilarating sensation of being 
in the presence of the inexplicable. 
Perhaps the spectacular surround- 
ings contributed to the impact, for 
| was standing in Sydney harbor, 
immediately beneath the piers of 
the world’s most impressive bridge: 
for monumental, built-for-eternity 
grandeur nothing can touch Syd- 
ney’s steel rainbow. 

It was a beautiful, sunny day, and 
I was looking across the waters of 
the harbor toward the city, most of 
which lay framed within that tre- 
mendous arch. A strong breeze was 
sending half a dozen sailing boats 
scudding over the blue waters, and 
was also driving a few clouds low 
across the city. Suddenly I realized, 
with a distinct prickling at the back 
of the neck, that a single cloud, 
darker and more compact than its 
fellows, was floating completely mo- 
tionless a hundred feet or so above 
the rooftops. 

It was a couple of miles away, and 
though I stared at it for a good ten 
minutes it refused to give up its se- 
cret. It simply sat in the sky, defying 
the wind, while all the other clouds 
went racing past it. There was noth- 
ing to do but hurry back to the 
apartment for a pair of binoculars, 


hoping that the apparition wouldn't 
vanish during my absence. 

It was still there when I returned; 
through the glasses I could see that 
it was a hundred feet or so down- 
wind of a tall smokestack, and 
though there was no visible connec- 
tion between the two, my stationary 
cloud was obviously produced by 
material streaming from this chim- 
ney and condensing as it cooled off. 
Everyone is familiar with the way in 
which hot steam leaves the spout of 
a kettle as an invisible gas, and ap- 
pears a fraction of an inch away ina 
mist of water droplets. This must 
have been a similar phenomenon. 
The gas or vapor from the chimney 
condensed for a few seconds as it 
flowed along the wind, then dis- 
persed again to produce the illusion 
of an unmoving cloud. In the bin- 
oculars it looked like a banner flying 
without benefit of flagpole—or, 
rather, mysteriously separated from 
it by a hundred feet of space. Even 
after I'd worked out the explanation, 
it was a distinctly uncanny sight. 

This strange cloud in the Antip- 
odes brings me to another one | 
once saw in the west of England, 
above the farm on which I spent 
most of my childhood. On this oc- 
casion the explanation was imme- 
diate and obvious, if you knew the 
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answer—and utterly unguessable if you 
did not. 

Across twenty or thirty years, some 
of the details are now blurred in my 


Sometimes it was almost invisible as it 
turned and twisted in the breeze; at 
other times the sunlight glanced from 
its translucent material, so that it 








memory, but I am fairly sure that it looked like a milk-white ghost as it 
was early on a bright spring morning, drifted down the sky, being torn apart 
with the dew fresh upon the ground. _ by the winds even as it moved. I never 
A gentle wind was blowing, and it was saw its like again, though it is familiar 
carrying overhead something which I enough to those who do not spend 
can best describe as an aerial jellyfish. their lives locked up in cities. 


This silken cloud has baffled mankind 
for centuries, and even within the last 
few years it has given rise to the most 
absurd speculations about the physi- 
ology of extraterrestrial visitors. Ac- 
tually it is the product of a very hum- 
ble terrestrial creature—the spider. 
Most young spiders begin their careers 
as aeronauts, spinning out long threads 
known as gossamer to lift themselves 
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into the sky on rising air currents. 
(There is no such thing, incidentally, 
as a specific gossamer spider ; almost 
all spiders migrate by air). On rare 
occasions, usually in the late sum- 
mer, the countless threads intertwine 
to form evanescent clouds, which as- 
sume the most extraordinary appear- 
ances as the sunlight catches them. 
When the spiders eventually descend, 
acres of ground may be covered with 
their discarded parachutes. 

Of all my U.F.O.’s. the most beau- 
tiful occurred during the last war. 
The time was the summer of 1942, 
the place a radar station on the east 
coast of England. It was a perfect, 
cloudless afternoon—and extremely 
peaceful, for the blitz was over and 
the V-weapons had yet to come. If 
you searched carefully, you could 
see the pale crescent of the moon 
nearing its first quarter, looking lost 
and lonely in the daylight sky. 

And once you found the moon, 
you could hardly miss what was 
close beside it—a brilliani, pure- 
white point of light, shining steadily 
as a star, where no star could be in 
the sun-drenched sky. Compared 
with the pallid lunar crescent, it was 
almost dazzlingly bright, a fraction 
of a degree away from the moon and 
apparently motionless with respect 
to it. However, after you had been 
watching for about ten minutes, you 
would have noticed that it was mov- 
ing very slowly toward the moon, 
until at last, an hour or so after the 
first sighting, it finally reached the 
edge of the chalky lunar disk and 
merged into it. 

The whole sequence of events oc- 
cupied most of the afternoon. Since 
I had an astronomical telescope with 
me on the station, the conduct of the 
war was suspended while all the op- 
erators and radar mechanics had a 
close-up view of something which | 
do not think they will ever forget— 
and which, if they had seen it for the 
first time a few years later, they 
would very likely have interpreted 
as a flying saucer making a landing 
on the moon. 

This U.F.O. brings, us into the 
realm of astronomy. When | used 
the phrase, “shining steadily as a 
star where no star could be,” I was 
technically correct but deliberately 
misleading. No stars are bright 
enough to be seen in the daylight 
sky, but one planet is brilliant enough 
to challenge the sun. This is Venus, 
which is easily visible during day- 
time for the greater part of every 
year, if you know exactly where to 
look. Through the centuries peopl 
ignorant of astronomy have sud- 
denly spotted her in daylight and 
raised a great hullabaloo, unaware 
that they were seeing a celestial ob- 
ject as commonplace as the moon. 
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(Incidentally, a surprising number 
of people don’t realize that the moon 
is visible during the day—still less 
Venus.) 

The sight I observed from the ra- 
dar station was one of the most 
striking astronomical phenomena, 
and not a particularly rare one. (It 
occurred twice in 1958.) In the course 
of its movement round the earth, 
the moon is continually getting be- 
tween us and the other heavenly 
bodies, partially or wholly hiding 
them from us. 

When this occurs with respect 
to the sun, we call it a solar eclipse; 
when the moon passes in front of a 
planet or star, it is known as an oc- 
cultation. 

What I have described was an oc- 
cultation of Venus, seen during the 
daytime. Though both bodies were 
moving, most of the apparent mo- 
tion was due to the moon in its path 
around the earth. About an hour 
later, Venus emerged from the other 
side of the moon and was shining 
just as brightly as before. 


Even these few examples collected 
by one sky-gazer over a period of 
some twenty years show how easy it 
is to misinterpret ordinary objects 
when they are seen under unusual 
conditions. And unless one can ar- 
rive at an explanation at the time, 
there is often no hope of settling the 
matter at a later date; it remains an 
unsolved and unsolvable mystery. A 
perfect example was provided a few 
years ago when an agitated gentle- 
man phoned the police in a Mid- 
western town late one night with the 
news that a flying saucer was racing 
round his back garden, spitting 
sparks and flames. When the skep- 
tical cops arrived it was still perform- 
ing, and after a brief chase they 
managed to capture it. In a million 
years, no one would guess what it 
turned out to be. Somebody had 
been burning trash in a nearby gar- 
den, and in the rubbish was an old 
golf ball. Now a golf ball is highly 
combustible, and its tightly wound 
rubber bands contain a great deal of 
energy, all of which comes out when 
it starts to burn, with the result that 
the thing takes off like a rocket. Try 
it one night if you want to scare your 
neighbors. 

Nothing that has so far been said 
either proves or disproves the exist- 
ence of genuine flying saucers from 
outer space; it merely indicates the 
need for extreme care in coming to 
conclusions about peculiar objects 
seen in the sky. Many U.F.O.’s, re- 
ported by apparently reliable ob- 
servers, are inexplicable in terms of 
current knowledge—but even this 
does not prove that they are neces- 
sarily the products of intelligence, 


terrestrial or otherwise. For there is 
now no doubt that, when nature really 
tries, she can produce “spaceships” 
that can satisfy the most exacting re- 
quirements. 

Here is the proof, from the May, 
1916, issue of The Observatory, a sci- 
entific journal published by the world’s 
leading astronomical organization, the 
Royal Astronomical Society. The 





date—1916—is important, but the de- 
scription is of an event which occurred 
more than thirty years before, on the 
night of November 17, 1882. 

The writer was a well-known British 
astronomer, E. W. Maunder, then on 
the staff of the Greenwich Observatory. 
He had been asked to describe the most 
remarkable sight he had ever seen 

Continued on Page 39 
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or eultene Music, Art emphasized. Ttathtional campus life. 
ma enrollment. Riding, skiing, a all sports. 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, R.1. Catalogs. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northamptor, Mass. 
Saint Margaret's School 


An Episcopal New England school for girls, grades 9-12 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi- 
vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics. 42-acre er: us. 
Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Fst 5. 


S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterb Bf 














Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 

12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres.Gym. Pool. 107th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 43, Tyrone, Pa. 





Stuart Hall 


In Virginia's Shenandoah Valery. An Episcopal girls’ 
school. Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable college 
entrance record. Music & art, Charming atmosphere. At- 
tractive campus. All sports. Gym., indoor swimming pool. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 





Kemper Hall 

Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 88th Yr. Under direction of Sisters 


r 
of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 

















Teedy- Usk-Ung, Hawley, Pa. 


me Camp’, 2,000 ft. elevation, 39 yra. di- 

family. For girls 6 15. Mountain lake 
ethent latensive riding, drama, arte, crafts, lane 
ports, Catalog M. Call Collect Emerson 4- 2062, 


Dire: 1. Miller, Mr. & Mrs. 8. Johnsen, Marshall, Virginie 










‘ar 
vy sane 





Waukeela Camp 


In heart of White Mts., Eaton Center, N.H. Girls 6-16. 
Land & water sports, sailing, riding, mt. climbing, crafts, 
dancing, drama. Cabins, hot showers, 2-yr. counselor 
training for girlie 16, 17. 8th yr. Catalog. 


Derothy H. Evans, 63 Hillside Avenue, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Camp Strawderman 

In Shenandoah Valley. Girls 6-18. On beautiful farm in 
foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, 
dramatics, nature lore, mene tutoring, music. Experi- 
enced leaders. Cs abins, 8 weeks, For booklet address: 


Heft H, Woodstock, Virginia 





La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girils,13 18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 


Italy, France. Summer session. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 








ALLEY FORGE 
SUMMER CAMPS 


An unforgettable eum of fun and recreation 
in heart of America’s National Shrine. Ranger C 
(12-14). Ploneer Camp (9-12). Permanent staff assures 
excellent instruction and individualized attention, 
Specialized training in leadership and social courtesy 
Aquacade! Separate Band Camp (15-18) under re- 
nowned musical director, Individual instrument in- 
struction, Catalog. Box 4, Wayne, Pa 














8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
living, health and dining facilities. 


LVE 








que. All land and water sports. rRAUAL 
( 14-18). Naval train 
boati shore drill, opt 1 By 5 Hi 1ORSEMARSHI 


(boys 14-18 Equitation, 
men. WOODCRAFT € AMP the oas orgy 14). Salkee 4 a Na- 


ture lore, handicraft, pon he coaching athletic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for each camp. 


31 LAKE SHORE ROAD CULVER, INDIANA 


ST. JOHN’S 


23 sports and activities to choose am 


Ex zt cngening. Emphasis on charact 
bu . Complete land and lake facili. 
ties of . JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD- 


EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military gg Se. 
tional tutoring. Sister Lo aren 
guest house. Catalog. Boys 9- 

H-73 DE KOVEN nabs 
DELAPIELD WISCONSIN 








Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5 16. Mt. camp on private lake. 41et Vr. 825 acres. 
Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship incl, in 
$645. fee 8 wke. Vine lake ewimming, All other sports, 
Skilled leader for each 4 boys. Personal development our 


ain, Booklet. Robert T. Seith, Mew Milford, Pennsylvenie 


Windshift Canoe Camp 


A North Woods canoe tripping camp for young men 12-18, 
Experienced staff, Kmphasie on lp how to live well 
in the out-of-doors, Kacellent fishing, pie exploring 
Accommedations for few adult fiehing parties, Catalog. 


___ Over W, Quickimire, Div., Box 5, Von litten, N.Y, 
Camp Timlo, Lake George, N.Y. 


On Trout Lake. Boye 6-16. 4 age groups. All land and 
water sports, Riding, riflery, water skiing. Tripa: Mt., 
canoe, isiand, sailing. Indian Lore, campecraft utoring 
available. Counselor training. Catalog: state age, interest 


Ber: D. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N. Y. 








Howe Military Camp 


A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake 
June 28 to Aug. 8. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
cilities, Staff from Winter School faculty A sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog 


Burret B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, ind. 





Fairwood 

On Torch Lake, Mich. Boys 7-17, Est. 1918. 4 age groups. 

Expert instruction in swimming, water skiing, sailing, rid 

ing. Crafts, trips. Special features for older boys. Sister 

camp, Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy sage. M. H. Eder, 
Owner, 5699 Bel t Ave., Cincinnati 24, O. 


Camp Tosebo 


Portage Lake. Manistee, Michigan, 
year. Sand beach 








© boys 7-15. 48th 
Water skiing, sailing, riding, athletics, 
crafts, dramatics, Indian Lore, ca Individual 
i Nurse. Tutoring. 8 wee 


Mr. Ross H. Taylor, Box 1023, etnntiie, Wlinois 











Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Tome Kiver, Boye 8 18 in 3 age 
groups, Trips on 64-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi 
ties, Modern buildings, 2 gyme, 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer echool program available. Write for catalog 


Farragut Neval Comps, Box OC, Toms River, New Jersey 





Camp Charlevoix 


A character camp for boys 7-17 in Northern Michigan. Dude 
ranch. 40 camp owned horses. Rodeo. Western cowboys. Ex- 
cellent riflery. All sports. Sailing fleet. Trips. College staff. 
Resident nurse, 42 os buildings. No hay fever. J4th year. 


K. H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 





Camp Sea Gull 

Nationally recognized sailing and motorboating program 
100 sail, motor boats, cruisers, Sailing masters, sy pon 
expert staff of 125, 58 fine buildings. Ocean fishing neur- 
passable equipment. Safe, All sports, Boys 7-17, Catalog, 


Wyett Teyler, Ou. Depi. 0, Arapahoe, North 








Camp Haza-Witka—The Camp ForBoys 


Ages 7-16, Near Traverse City on Lake Arbutus, Trips 

Pioneering Horses Fishing Water Skiing expert 
Swimming Instruction—A balanced educational camping 
program, 25th season. Enrollment 65. Fee $310 Six ks, 


Joseph Gembis, 16545 Huntington Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 





Wyanoke 

At Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnipesaukee, Fifty-firet 
season, bexperience reflected in care of boys and in varied 
program water and land sports, trips, camp craft, Coun- 
cilors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 


Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mess. 


Idlewild 


ihe Oldest Private Camp. 69th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, 

N.H. For boye-— 3 div weeks $495. No extras. Kiding, 
sailing, canoe, mt trips Goll, riflery, archery, speed boa 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis S1., West Newton 65, Mass. 











Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch 
maily riding. Koundups, rodeos, all aports. Pack trips, Swim 
ning pool, Crafts. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest 
Cool, dry climate. Coed 9-17, 28th yr. Alao winter school 


Charles L. Orme, J., Di , Meyer, Ari 





High Valley Camp, Canton, N. C. 
Boys & Girls 8 16. Farm-Recreation Camp 24th yr 
ft. el, Gateway Smoky Mts. Park. All Sports, incl. Horse- 
back Riding & Farm Activities. Overnite Trips. Fee $400. 
Catalog. Write directly to Camp or Mrs, Ruth Ringwald, 

71 Shadyside, Port Washington, N. Y. (PO 7-4269) 


3000 








Fanster Ranch Camp—Tucson 

Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16 
Starts June let, Mexican and mountain trips, desert camp- 
ing. Stables, ewimming pool. Optional trips to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter echool, For catalog, write 

Mr. G. 8. Fenster, Dir., Fenster Ranch Comp, Tucson, Ariz. 


Woodland, Wisconsin's Riding Camp 


At Magle River, Ket, 1940. Boys & Girls 5-15. Riflery, Sail 
ing, skiing, ewimming, canoe trips, fishing, Crafts, music, 
lramatics, Horsemanship, Tutoring, Mature staff, Jr.Group 
Leadership Training Program, Brochure 


. 
Hanrahan & Mrs. George Borck, }OW. Eim S1., Chicege 10, Ill. 
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Snipatuit 

50 children 4-10, Near Cape Cod. It's fun to live, learn & 
play together in a program balanced between individual in- 
terests and creative group activities Swimming, boating, 
riding, fishing, trips, sports, crafts, pets. Mature sta 


Mergeret H. Hell, 3 Sunrise Ave., New Canaan, Conn. 


Camp Northwestern 

Summer of aquatic fun, boys 8-14 at Lake Geneva. 85 acre 

75 mi. Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A. wk C. 
awards, sailing, water skiing, fishing. Golf, tennis, riding, 


riflery, crafts. Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof housing 
Catalog. 73 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





Farm Camp—Red River Valley 

Boys 7-14, 1-8 wks. June-Aug. 250 acre Modern Farm, Red 
River Valley of the North. Activities Plants & Animals. 
Projects — Individual & Group. Recreation. Weekly Field 
Trips & Travel. Wholesome Meals. Tutoring Available. 


Booklet. DaePaula Farm Camp, R.F.D. 1, Moorhead, Minn. 
Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, ee, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, A-590 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Camp Pacific On the Ocean 


80 miles south of Los Angeles. Three programs— Recrea- 
tional, Music, Tutoring. Six weeks of fun for any boy 
July 1, August 12. Catalogue: 


Camp Pacific, Box H, Carisbad, California 
Medomak Camp 


In the Woods of Maine. Founded 1904 by Frank E. Po- 
land. Self-reliance, responsibility developed in a spirit of 
fun & adventure. Boys ature counselors. 300 wooded 
acres, 3 mile lake, All sports, trips, golf. Finest fooc 


Howerd H. Hoople, Dir., 22 Oak Terrace, Maiden, Mass. 
Boys’ & Giris’ Camps 
Twa-Ne-Ko-Tah - Timber Top 


Companion camps on Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. Girls, boys 
7 Learning- while-doing experiences. Aquatic & land 
sports, campcraft, woodcraft, creative handicrafts, music. 
Riding. Physical fitness stressed, xpert staff. Catalog: 


Rev. & Mrs. L. W. Gishler, 1005 University Ave., Muncie, ind. 
Nottingham Camps 


A summer of fun and friendship for boys & girls, 























8-16. 





Separate camps; 360 acres. Understanding leaders. All 
sports: riding, riflery, fishing, boating. Golf course; pool. 
Dr atics. Summer school, Near Phila., Baltimore 
c 





”%- WNerman C. Farniof, Dir., Box 850, Colora, Md. 
Western Camps 
Vagabond Ranch Granby, Colorado 


Boys 12-18. Rocky Mt. ranch ater travel. Riding, pack 
trips, geology, fishing, shooting, c imbing, ranch work; own 
ghost town ‘gold or Cc ameene- trips all over West. 13th 

Wagons West" for eastern boys. Separate travel pro- 


ae girls. Folder. pay, & Mrs. C. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 








* 

Sanford & Sunny Hills School 

Coed, ages 4-18. College preparatory, general courses. 

Small classes. Art, music, dramatics, building projects. 

Interscholastic sports. 180 acre campus near Wilmington. 

Accredited Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres.; Nancy cS. Sawin 
& Wm. N. Wingerd, Directors, H 9, D e 


Cambridge School of Weston 


Coeducational, Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
& work program. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 











Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work projects. 
Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports 


Heinz E. Bondy, Hdm., Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 





Orme School 

On Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch. Coed, ages 10-18. Fully 
accredited college preparation. High scholastic standards. 
Students help with chores on 40,000-acre working cattle 
ranch. Riding, swimming, tennis, trips. 29th year. Also sum- 
mer camp. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Dir., Mayer, Arizona 





Travel Camps 


For TEEN-AGERS 13-20 
‘STA Summer Tours to U.S.A., 
Anis CANADA, Mexico, Europe 
Age Groups 13-15, 16-17, 18-20 
Diane Kulick, Dir. in cooperation with 
THOS. COOK & SON 
Write 587 5th Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Call MU 8-2230 or MU 8-4000 
or your travel agent 








, 
Explorers’ Caravan 
Boys & Girls, 14-19. Caravan travel, wilderness canoe 
trip, mountaineering, 7-day sailing cruise, ‘“* white-water"” 
river trip, Canadian Rockies, Natl. Parks, natural sci- 
ences, Excellent food. Adult staff. 8th year 


Dr. R. H. Stultz, 965 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse 10, N.Y. 





Western Caravan & Ranch 

Supervised tour for teenagers. Motor cross-country camping. 
Montana ranch. Nat'l. Parks, Banff, Grand Coulee, San Fran- 
cisco, Hollywood, Disneyland, Las Vegas, Grand C anyon, 
Salt Lake City. 8 wks. Lith yr. Bkit. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Metlotte, 
9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N.J. So. Orange 2-7577 





Swiss Holiday 

Boys and girls 12 to 18. Two months of heaven on Lake 
Lugano. Sailing, water skiing, tennis, sports. Travel: 
France, italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, Spain, Switzerland. 
Language study. Mrs, Mary Crist Fleming, Lugano, Switz. 
or Mrs. C. Gilpatric, 55 East 65 St., NY 21. REgent 4-8793. 





Music Camp 





. 
Looking for the Right School or 
tach one of the listings on these 
Camp? ! packed with important, 
tion to help you select the right school or camp. Read 
the advertisements carefully, then write for complete in- 


pages is 
interesting informa- 





formation and catalogs for those that interest you 


HOLIDAY 





Lost Trail Camp, Sula, Mont. 

Gallogly Hot Springs. Fun & adventure. Mature direction. 

Exploring, riding, swimming, riflery, archery, camp & wood- 

craft. Excellent oo mt; meee rn lodge. Ages 10-13. 5 
wks. for 40 boys; 4 wks, for 45 girls. Paul $. Gerhardt, 


Owner-Director, 20 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


MARCH 





. * 
National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs. Drama, radio, TV 
dance, art. Nationally known instructors. H.S., Col inter- 
med., Jr. carnps; coed. 700 acres, 2 lakes, hotel Sports. 


Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








i 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers direct for literature, stating your specific interests. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine”’ Prepare your 

boy to enter leading colleges and at the same 

time be trained for a commission in the Armed Serv- 

ices. Small classes, hi academic standards. Prep. 

School, grades othru l2and rc Jr. College, y =F accredited, 

or eo Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
x 


tT, Wayne, Pa. 
FORK UNION 
* pat peer a 
*k Poll 0% Berea concentration. Full 













MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


accredited. ROT: est rating. 17 - 
ern buildings, 2 com: y equi gyms, 
*2 le it. ith record. 
4-8) omens 


year. For ti tr NE SUBJECT PLAN Dookiet 
catalog write 


® Ord J.C.Wicker, Box 13, Fork Union, Va. 
kheaewkheeeenen 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
ran oy Coteies .- 2 Supt. 


ak . vi 
BASIC COURSE R-O.T.C. BY 
US ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 





«KK K€ 


Founded 1860 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 





School with a 
= heme 


INSTITUTE “282% 

Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
Venice, Fla. Oldest priv ate Military School 
in America. R.O.T.C. For fully illustrated 
catalog, and ‘Why Florida” folder, address: 

Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


MILITARY 
EORGIA fii 080: 
8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer 
school. R.O.T.C.—Highest government rating 
Accredited. Prepares for all colleges and the na 
tional academies. Separate J unior School, first thru seventh 
grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets. Post graduate course. 
All major sports. Required attendance at gym classes. In 
door pool. Cadets live in small groups with teachers. Mod 
erate rates. Write Col. W. O. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing. 
Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. Write 


for catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 

























TT 
Western Military Academy 
Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7 Career analysis. Jr.—Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. Sist yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog 

Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-3, Alton, Illinois 





one 
Kemper Military School 
115th year. Accredited. Individual attention. We teach 
boy how to study. 9th Grade, H.S. and {' College. Senior 
ROTC All sports, golf; swimming; flying. Top rated 
academic standing. Write for Catalog 


Dir. of Adm., 503 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





Thomas Jefferson School 

Why not the best in education for your son? Faculty all 
Harvard men. Every graduate enters a good college 
Solid, thorough college preparation. Hard work. No frills 
Cheerful rooms. Excellent food. Grades 9 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs 

73 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


St. John's Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
a paration under the famous St. John's System. Grades 

12 Inspired teac hing. Small classes, individual attention 
Reading Clinic. ROTC 
Camp. Catalog. 








. Fireproof dorms Sports. Summer 


Dir. of Adm., Box 739, Deiofield, Wis. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.1.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “ checking” 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 
equal semesters yearly. Start about Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Don't mise these other 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY SECTIONS 


PAGES 
Places-to-Stay Directory 
(Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) 178, 179 











The Holiday Shopper 
172, 173, 174 


Tours — Cruises — 
Travel Services . 182, 183 














EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Pian— 
Each Student « Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems — successful college on Our 
tion and general education 


tests discover causes of difficul 
ties and we (1) devise individal- 
ized am to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) ten 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 15; Enroliment 35; 53 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY issssmevine, . 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited college _-prqnaretory. Toms River, New 
Jitnior St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Separate 














unior schools. Testing, guidance for college and career. 
ports, boats, bands. jummer camp and school. Catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual atten 
tion. All sports, Junior School. 78th year. Summer session. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 223, Bordentown, New Jersey 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 














Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 


mind, body, character, leadership. Regional and national 
accreditation. R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. 


Band scholarships. Grades 1-12. Est. 1889. Catalog. 


19 Academy Ave., Co ll-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ULVER 


Grades 8-12. Thorough preparation 
for leading colleges. Accredited. 
Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, character, leadership. Ali 
sports. Exceptional academic, liv- 
ing facilities. ROTC. Artillery, Cav 
alry, Infantry, Band. 1000-acre cam 
pus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Catalog. 

Pershing Read, Culver, Ind. 


Howe Military School 


Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
pe pines gf mm Jr. school, Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool piscopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 839 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Home Study Schools 


HOW TO 
GET 
INTO 


There’s big money in this fascinating field. 

1.C.8. will send you 3 FREE books to show 

you how to qualify: (1) ‘‘How to Succeed,”’ 

(2) career catalog, (3) sample lesson. Write: 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 86441B, Scranton 16, Pa. 


Can L, At My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive 


Even Though | Have No Previous 
Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to 
step into a well-paid 
position in a Hotel, 
Motel, Club, Apart 
ment House Project? 
Positions everywhere 































as Manager, Purchas 




















Muriel Porter ing Agent, Social Di 
Becomes Front rector, Assistant Man- 
Office Assist- ager, Hotel Hostess | William Gresiey 
ant of a or Executive House- Wins Success As 
Resort Hotel keeper. Would you Manager of « 
The resorthotel | like to look forward Fine Hotet 
field is ideal as happily to the future? 
joes not The success of Lewis ‘Before com 
count,only merit | graduates, young and oe ting the Lewis 
and ability. lam | mature, PROVES ourse 1 be 
Front Office As you can! ame A udit« * 
sistant in this Shortly after, 
beautiful resort Step Into a Well-Paid | wa. promoted to 
hotel. The Lewis Hotel Position Manager. Then 
Course gave me FREE Book Gives I joined a chain 
the opportunity Fascinating Facts of hotels as Man 
to reap many re ager and later 
wards Our FREE Book | becoming Super 
“Your Big Opportu visor of 18 hotels 
nity,” explains how you can qualify | in the chain 
for a well-paid position at home, in 


leisure time, or through resident classes in Washington; 
tells you how you are registered FREE in the Lewis 
Nationwide Placement Service. Most important, it shows 
how you can be a Lewis Certified Employee —certified to 
“make good" when placed in a position. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 


An Accredited School of N.H.S.C. 
Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


ee eeeeanaeeeoeoooouece rd. 
Y Lewis Hotel Training School 43 >a") 
Room EC-605, Washington 7, D.C. vua 


' 

' 

1 Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free Book. 4 
1 | wish to know how to qualify for a well-paid position. 4 
' Home Study Resident Training 1 
' ‘ 
t Name i 
1 (Please print name and address) i 
' Address ' 
' ' 
4 City Zone State 1 

Check he re if eligible for Veteran Training 
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Continued from Page 37 

during his many years of observing 
the heavens. He recalled that, soon 
after sunset on that November night 
in 1882, he had been on the roof of 
the Observatory, looking across 
London, when: 


A great circular disk of greenish 
light suddenly appeared low down 
in the east-northeast, as though it 
had just risen, and moved across 
the sky, as smoothly and steadily 
as the sun, moon, stars and planets 
move, but nearly a thousand times 
as quickly. The circularity of its 
shape was merely the effect of fore- 
shortening, for as it moved it 
lengthened out, and when it crossed 
the meridian and passed just above 
the moon its form was almost that 
of a very elongated ellipse, and 
various observers spoke of it as 
‘cigar-shaped,’ ‘like a torpedo’. . . 
Had the incident occurred a third 
of a century later, beyond doubt 
everyone would have selected the 
same simile—it would have been 
‘just like a Zeppelin.’ (My italics.) 


Remember that Maunder was 
writing this in 1916, when Zeppelins 
were very much in the news, even 
more so than spaceships are today. 

Since hundreds of observers all 
over England and Europe witnessed 
this object, reasonably accurate fig- 
ures as to its height, size and speed 
were obtained. It was 133 miles 
above the earth, moving at ten miles 
a second, and it must have been at 
least fifty miles in length. 

What was it? No one could have 
given a full answer to that question 
in 1882, but today we can do so with 
complete confidence. The solution 
follows from a clue I have deliber- 
ately omitted: the object was seen 
during a violent auroral display, and 
was undoubtedly part of it. 

We now know that auroras are 
caused by streams of electrified par- 
ticles shot out of the sun, which 
cross space and eventually enter the 
earth’s atmosphere. Here they pro- 
duce a type of fluorescence much 
like that which lights up our neon 
tubes. Billions of years before Broad- 
way, nature was hanging her illumi- 
nated signs in the polar skies. 

Though the sun is the original 
source of the energy, our planet is 
responsible for the strange shapes 
the aurora assumes—its ever-chang- 
ing streamers, curtains and rays. For 
the earth’s very weak but far- 
ranging magnetic field, extending 
thousands of miles out into space, 
has a focusing effect on these streams 
of particles, concentrating them at 
the poles. It makes them paint pic- 
tures on the sky, as similar beams 
and magnetic fields produce images 
on the screens of TV sets. Nature, 
with her 93,000,000-mile-long TV 
tube, the distance from the earth 
to the sun, can create apparently 
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symmetrical, sharp-edged objects mov- 
ing steadily across the heavens, Maun- 
der specifically states that the phenom- 
enon he observed “appeared to be a 
definite body,” but the facts are beyond 
dispute. Observations through the spec- 
troscope proved its auroral nature, and 
as it passed across Europe it slowly 
began to break up. The cosmic TV 
tube went out of focus. 


It may be argued that this weird— 
possibly unique—event cannot account 
for the hard core of unexplained 
U.F.O.’s, many of which have been 
observed in the daytime, when the faint 
light of the aurora is invisible. Yet I 
have a hunch that there is a remote 
connection, and this hunch is based 
upon a new science which has devel- 
oped during the last few years, largely 


under the impetus of missile and nu- 
clear research. 

This science—take a deep breath— 
is magnetohydrodynamics. You'll be 
hearing a lot more about it in the fu- 
ture, for it is one of the keys to space 
exploration as well as thermonuclear 
power. 

However, it concerns us here only 
because it deals with the movement of 
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electrified gases in magnetic fields— 
with the sort of thing, in fact, that 
startled Maunder and a few thou- 
sand other people in 1882. 

Today we call these objects “plas- 
moids.”’ (A lovely word, that; can’t 
you see the title from some he-man’s 
magazine of the Space Age: “I was 
pursued by Plutonian Plasmoids”’?) 
They’ve been known for quite a 
while, in the form of one of the most 
baffling phenomena in the whole of 
nature—ball lightning, which is 
something that no one would be- 
lieve without having overwhelming 
evidence. 

During thunderstorms brilliantly 
glowing spheres are sometimes seen 
rolling along the ground or moving 
slowly through the air. Occasionally 
they explode with great violence, 
and so until recently have all the 
theories put forward to explain them. 
But now we have been able to make 
small versions—baby plasmoids— 
in the laboratory; and there have 
even been horrid rumors that the 
Russians are trying to develop them 
as weapons. 

I have never seen ball lightning 
and am by no means sure that I 
want to, at least at close quarters. 
However, with this example of the 
fantastic tricks natural forces can 
play, it would be very unwise to 
argue that even the most impressive 
U.F.O. must be the work of intel- 
ligent beings from outer space. In 
fact, a good working rule for U.F.O. 
observers is: it’s not a space ship un- 
less you can read the Mars registra-_, 
tion plate. 

Of course, some people claim to 
have done a good deal better than 
this, but luckily I am not concerned 
here with the more extreme aber- 
rations of the human mind. The 
saucer mania of our age will provide 
a fascinating study for future psy- 
chologists; I find it not amusing but 
saddening. I could hardly raise a 
smile when a good lady in Pennsyl- 
vania recently attacked me for dis- 
believing in flying saucers, giving as 
evidence the fact that they were con- 
tinually landing in her garden. They 
made, she added tartly, quite a lot 
of noise—though the only sound 
she had definitely identified was “ta 
beautiful, long-drawn-out hallelu- 
jah.” 

Since one can never rule out all 
possibilities, there must always re- 
main the faint chance that some 
U.F.O.’s are visitors from else- 
where, though the evidence against 
this is overwhelming. If my verdict 
disappoints you, I can offer what 
seems to me very adequate compen- 
sation. If you keep looking at the 
sky, before much longer you will see 
a genuine spaceship. But it will be 


one of ours. THE END 
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“NUMBER, PLEASE." 


Q. I’m told that by dialing certain 
numbers in European countries, all 
kinds of services are available to the 
tourist. How does this work ? 

C. L., Riverside, Calif. 


in Paris, dial 12 and ask for 
an English-speaking operator 
who will expedite any specific 
call, or dial S. V. P., a remark- 
able short cut for locating all 
kinds of services—from baby 
sitting to dog walking, to 
meeting your aunt at the 
boat train. By dialing THEATRE 
you'll be connected with a 
service that will get theater 
or opera tickets for you and 
deliver them to your hotel. 

In London, dial Ask 9211 
and a voice will brief you on 
the day’s special parades, 
opening nights, sporting events, 
art exhibits and the like. Dial 
sLoane 5101 for a baby sitter 
or an English nanny by the 
day. This service also makes 
arrangements for children to 
be met or seen off at stations 
and airports, will find accom- 
modations for them in Eng- 
lish homes while you tour. 
Call wetbeck 1588 for advice 
on what to wear for every 
British event, and dial May- 
fair 7654 for escort, courier 
or investigator services by a 
group of ex-Scotland Yard 
officers. 

In Switzerland, dial their 
magic number I! to get the 
answer to such queries as the 
height of a mountain, depar- 
ture time of a train, or the 
name of the winner in yester- 
day’s football game. It will 
also wake you in the morning, 
take messages, relay them for 
you, or automatically switch 
your incoming calls to an- 
other number. 

Holland’s INFORMA- 
PHONE service is available 
at the office of Amsterdam’s 
Tourist Development Asso- 
ciation (V.V.V.) opposite the 
Central Railroad Station. Spe- 
cial telephones at the informa- 
tion booth give two minutes 


novel 


of recorded information in a 


choice of four languages—Eng- 



















lish, French, German or Dutch—on im- 
portant sights and things to do in the 
city. The bulletins are changed daily 
and are geared to the weather: on rainy 
days, indoor events are stressed; on fine 
days, sports events and outdoor excur- 
sions. 


After your two minutes are up, a 
drawer at the base of the phone opens 
automatically, dispensing folders, maps 
and other sight-seeing data. The phones 
are coin-operated, with a charge of 10 
Dutch cents (about 2.6 cents U.S.) for 
each use. Vienna offers exotic fare, al- 


though all in German. Dial 1514, and a 
cultured male voice gives the day’s eti- 
quette tip. 1517 launches a flow of practice 
dictation for secretaries whose short- 
hand is rusty, and 1560 tunes in on 
a soothing bedtime story to lull Junior 


to sleep. rHE END 
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PARIS: Visit to a ( ‘at-and-Dog Cemetery 





Paris’ Cimetiére des Chiens is a place 
where only animals are venerated: 
the marble noses of Toby and Marquise 
have been patted until they shine. 
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by J. Bryan, III 


@ This morning’s Paris Herald Tribune said that some Holly- 
wood mogul had left $500,000 to erect a suitable tomb for 
himself and his family. This afternoon I saw the tomb of a 
famous and beloved Hollywood star. It was a modest block 
of stone which had cost ten dollars at the most. The inscrip- 
tion read: 
Ci-Git 
le Bon Chien 
Rin-Tin-Tin 
Au Cinéma, Grande Vedette. 
Passant, Songe a la Brave Béte 
Qui Fut Moins Cabot Que Plus d’Un! 


(“Cabot” is slang for both “dog” and “ham actor’’; the line 
might be translated, “‘who was less of a ham than many a 
man!”’) 

Rin-Tin-Tin is one of some 40,000 animals buried in the 
pet cemetery at Asniéres, a suburb of Paris. Its formal name 
is Le Cimetiére des Chiens, but as many cats are buried there 
as are dogs—also monkeys, rabbits, parrots, a pigeon, a 
dove, a hen, a young lioness and two horses. 

The hen, Cocotte, was sixteen years old when she died. 
Her “inconsolable” mistress promises in the epitaph, “You 
will never be forgotten!’’ One of the horses was Troytown, 
who won the Liverpool Grand National in 1920 and was 
killed a few months later in a race at Paris. The other was 
Gribouille (““Scatterbrain’’), who belonged to the cemetery’s 
founder, Madame Marguerite Durand, and worked in it for 
twenty-five years. 

In 1899, Madame Durand bought half of a long, narrow, 
unoccupied island in the Seine—I’Ile des Ravageurs, it was 
called: ‘“‘Ragpickers’ Island”’—and started her cemetery. It 
has been in the family ever since; a daughter-in-law, Madame 
Dumas, runs it now, with the help of two caretakers, both 
women. The oldest grave goes back to 1900. Nobody re- 
members what is in it; the tablet is marked simply “Nr. 6,” 
and the only memorial is a heap of stones. A plot may be 
leased for 1500 francs (about $3.00) and up, depending on 
whether it is close to the entrance or to the tip of the island, 
which is rather less chic. Leases run for ten years but may be 
renewed. Annual maintenance is 2000 francs (about $4.00). 
It’s a nice little business. 





The Dumas family also does a brisk trade in admissions 
(80 francs—about |6c) and post cards. The average weekday 
will bring from fifty to a hundred visitors; a fine Sunday, up 
to 600. Tourists come by the busload. So do schoolchildren. 
Priests and nuns like to stroll along the quiet, shady paths. 
And of course, there are the “‘regulars’”’—bereft owners who 
visit their pets’ graves twice and three times a week, to weed 
them, water the flowers and wash the stones. These are the 
ones who bring decorated trees on Christmas, and lilies of the 
valley on the first of May, and chrysanthemums on All 


Saints’ Day. Continued on Page 44 
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Continued from Page 42 

One of the caretakers told me, “Most 
people are moved very much. The men 
are sadder to see—you don’t expect 
men to cry. | remember a German who 
came one morning last summer. He 
went straight to Rin-Tin-Tin’s grave, 
and laid a little bunch of flowers on it, 
and started crying, and cried there all 
day. He didn’t eat any lunch. He looked 


dreadfully poor. I expect he’d spent 
his lunch money on the flowers. 

“Then there was this blind man 
whose sight was restored by an op- 
eration. The very next day, his guide 
dog died—the very next day! just as 
if he knew he wasn’t neede” *ny longer. 
When his master came to bury him, I 
thought he would faint, he was so 
émotionné. The most grief-stricken of 


all was a dear little girl—nine or ten, 
she was—who was burying her rabbit. 
She cried out every tear in her poo 
body. ... 

“Funny thing: I’ve never seen any- 
body bury a pet and not swear up and 
down that they'd never have another 
one—nevei zo through that suffering 
again. And most of them have a 
new one within the year! ... Not 
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me. I haven’t had a dog since I 
lost my Mac, when we were evacuat- 
ing Paris in 1940. I scrounged food 
for him, and protected him from the 
bombings and strafings, and then I 
simply lost him along the road. No, 
sir: never again for me! It would just 
be borrowing sorrow. My collégue 
here has a dog and two cats and six 
birds, but all I’ve got is four gold- 
fish, and who could give her heart to 
a goldfish?” 

She wandered off, shaking her 
head, leaving me to remember Kip- 
ling’s “Beware of giving your heart 
to a dog to tear!” 

Pets have been buried at As- 
niéres in everything from a hand- 
some miniature casket lined with 
velvet (as was the pigeon) to a bat- 
tered old suitcase or a cheap box (as 
was Rin-Tin-Tin; Madame Dumas 
erected his tombstone at her own 
expense). Most of the stones are 
plain blocks or slabs, with no more 
than a name, a date, and often a pic- 
ture of the pet with its master. But 
some are large and elaborate. The 
stone to five police dogs—Leo, Pa- 
pillon, Turc, Dora and Top, for 
their “ten years of loyal service’ — 
stands higher than a man. (Many 
war dogs are buried here too: 
Dick—“1915—1929: Faithful com- 
panion of the trenches’; Blackie, 
under an anchor—‘‘U.S. Navy: 
Guam 1945—Paris 1952”; Cassa, a 
boxer—‘6 Oct. 44 Berlin—12 Nov. 
55 Rock Island, Ill. Our best friend.”’) 
Inés II’s tombstone displays a dog’s 
head in bronze, wearing a garland of 
artificial violets. 

Life-size figures of Princess Loba- 
nof’s Marquise and Tony decorate 
their stone; passers-by have patted 
their marble noses until they shinc 
I patted them too. 
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As for names, by far the most 
popular is “Miki’’; it appears on 
one stone in about fifteen. There are 
a great many such French spellings 
of American and English diminu- 
tives: Jimy, Boby, Dany, Diky and 
so on. Dogs, these were. The cats’ 
names are French and coquettish: 
Zaza, Loulou, Mimi, Froufrou, 
Kiki, Zizi. A few are downright be- 
wildering: Weekend, Kiss, Bug, 
Silly, Mopsick, Mystico, Vrack, VZ. 
I pitied them for the embarrassment 
they must have felt when their mas- 
ters called them. 

Mystico’s epitaph praises his “air 
bohéme,” which is rhymed with, of 
“combien l'on Caime.” Many 
epitaphs rise no higher than the 
expectable fidéle-éternelle-immortelle 
and mémoire-espoir-revoir. Others 
descend to baby-talk: “‘Fais dodo, 
fifille !” (“Go bye-bye, sweetie-pie!’’) 
But in a few, the anguish and lone- 


course, 


vw 


liness are heartrending. Princess 
Pignatelli's Emma was “the sole 
friend of my lonely, wandering life.” 
The epitaph to Clown has a classic 
balance: 


You who so amused us, 
Now you make us weep. 


Molly’s mistress assured her, “One 
day we will find each other again!” 
Princess Elizabeth of Romania la- 
mented her Drac as “a faithful com- 
panion in tragic hours, a precious 
friend in exile.” 
cried, 


Mitzou’s master 


I had only thee! 
You had only me! 


The tombstone to Bibiche, a cat, was 
erected by her mistress, “who loved 
you so, and whom human beings 
have so deceived.” Jappy’s master, 
also a misanthrope, quoted Pascal’s 
famous cynicism: “The more I see 
of men the more I love my dog”— 
but evidently not enough to replace 
poor Jappy’s stone head, which has 
broken off. One epitaph says, simply 
and mysteriously, “Job xii, 12.”* 
My own favorite is Rouge’s: “*Tou- 
jours gai, fidéle et caressant.” (1 note 
that Rouge was a male.) 

The man who owned Zizi, a fox 
terrier, records that she was born on 





*“With the ancient is wisdom; and in length 
of days understanding.” 


the seventeenth of the month, that 
he himself was then seventeen, that 
he adopted her when she was seven- 
teen days old, and that she died at 
seventeen. Zizi’s is one of the strang- 
est epitaphs, but certainly the most 
striking is Barry’s, chiseled on his tow- 
ering monument, the largest in the cem- 
etery: “He saved the lives of 40 per- 
sons... . He was killed by the 41st!” 


Barry was a Saint Bernard (the Swiss 
hospice looms above him on his monu- 
ment), celebrated throughout the Alps 
for his forty rescues. 

One night the border patrol wounded 
a smuggler who was trying to sneak 
across the border. He managed to 
escape capture, but before long he fell, 
faint from loss of blood. There, in the 
snow, Barry found him and, as is the 


practice with Saint Bernards, stretched 
out on top of him, to keep him from 
freezing. Soon the smuggler came back 
to consciousness. He was pinioned: the 
patrol had caught him after all! He fum- 
bled for his knife and stabbed upward, 
desperately. Barry, dying, crept home 
to the hospice. The patrol was sum- 
moned. It had no trouble back-tracking 


his bloody trail. THE END 
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Brazils Fantastic New Capital 


Brasilia, in the middle of the jungle, has been called a costly hallucination. 


{ worldly traveler reports his impressions 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


@ Every Brazilian talks about Bra- 
silia, the new capital that’s being 
built. It is a fantastic undertaking, 
like the building of the Pyramids, 
some tell you, made possible by an 
airlift, Others say that it’s a gigantic 
mirage, the passionate hallucination 
Kubitschek, Brazil’s 
president, who is hypnetized by his 


of Juscelino 
minister of finance. They say it’s all 
a folly, that only a fool would try to 
build a city in the middle of the 
jungle, a thousand kilometers in- 
land, without roads or rails leading 
there, and fly in every brick, beam of 
steel and bag of cement, and the 
hundreds of thousands of other 
things; they say it will never be 
finished. 

Typically, no one really knows 
anything Photo- 
graphs show very little. One man 
will say, “Oh, it is half finished and 


exact about it. 


Juscelino has given orders to move 
all the civil service there next week.” 
Another draws a pian on a table- 
**Here on this side 
beauti- 
ful, new, a city ready to be occupied. 


cloth and says 


are the finished buildings 


On this side it’s still the workers’ 
town, which eventually will be the 
zoo. And here is a lake, man-made— 


immense.”’ Another will wave his 


arms and tell you, “There is noth- 
ing—nothing but torn-up jungle, 
avenues without houses. Only Jus- 
celino has built himself a palace to 
which he flies whenever the mood 
moves him. His term will be over in 
nineteen-sixty and he wants Brasilia 
to be his monument and he wants it 
finished by then—and he is mad. It 
never will be.” 

My friend Austrogeselio, an Im- 
mortal of the Brazilian Academy and 
a kind and brilliant man, said: “Our 
vast country is settled only along the 
littoral—it’s an age-old dream to 
move inland and to have a capital in 
the center of the nation. It will come 
true one day; but it is folly to build 
it in this costly way. It swallows un- 
heard-of sums. We can’t afford it.” 

Those most opposed to the new 
capital are the ones destined to live in 
it—the civil servants, the vast army 
of bureaucrats. For Brasilia will be 
nothing but an immense place of 
administration. The functionaries 
are cozy where they have grown up, 
with their families, relatives and 


friends; they prefer Rio with its 
teeming activity and all its faults. 
That's where they are at home. 

“If you ever get to Brasilia,” said 
my Brazilian friends from Sado Paulo 
and Rio, “come back and tell us 
what it’s really like.” 
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“You'll never see it,” said a re- 
porter. “I waited for six weeks. 
They kept saying, ‘Next week, next 
week, next week,’ and I waited and 
waited. They will never send you.” 

I had my ticket to go back to New 
York and | thought I would have to 
return without seeing Brasilia. The 
day I was to leave I went downtown 
for lunch, and I asked the driver for 
a good restaurant. He took me to a 
place called the Vendéme in down- 
town Rio and I sat there eating 
quietly, when Austrogesel‘o rushed 
in, grabbed my arm and said: 
“Cher ami—finish eating quickly, 
you're flying to Brasilia. President 
Juscelino has invited you. He is 
flying up to dedicate a new building 


to house the employees of some of 


the thirty banks to be located there. 
Tomorrow, be at the international 
airport at ten sharp to fly in the 
president's private Viscount.” 

That afternoon a message came 
from the Presidentia that the presi- 
dent’s mother was ill and he had 
changed his plans and would fly to 
Belo Horizonte, another modern city 
in the heart of the jungle, instead, to 
visit her. The next morning another 
message came from the Presidentia: 
the plans had been changed again 
and the flight to Brasilia would take 
% 
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Future home of Brazil's 
president: The Palace 

of Dawn, designed by native 
son Oscar Niemeyer, 

the first building completed 
in the new capital, 

600 miles 

from Rio de Janeiro. 


MARCH 
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A BIG PARTY IN THE WEST... 


OREGON CELEBRATES ITS 


They’re getting ready to ‘whoop things up’ throughout this cool, green 


and friendly vacation state, admitted to the Union on February 14, 1859. 


@ “Come join us in our Centennial fun,” is 
Oregon's invitation to you—and to the world in 
general—this year. 

Oregon became a state on Valentine’s Day, 
February 14, 1859, and the Beaver State plans 
to observe its birthday all this summer, 

Oregonians are in a mood for celebrating. You 
can be sure it will be a party on a grand scale. 

There'll be “something doing” nearly every 
minute of every day in every part of Oregon’s 
97,000 square miles. And these are spectacular 
miles, reaching from surf-washed ocean beaches 
to perpetually snow-capped mountains, and 
from forests of towering evergreens to open 
sage-and-juniper rangelands. 

Among the multitude of events planned to 
entertain you this year will be the Portland Rose 
Festival, the Albany Timber Carnival, the 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival at Ashland and 
the world-famous Pendleton Round-Up. 

The “big” event will be the Oregon Centennial 
Exposition and International Trade Fair in Port- 
land, June 10-September 17. There you'll see the 
state's colorful history on review, You'll be able 
to take a good look into the future, too. On 
parade will be Oregon's diversified agriculture 
and industry-—and the opportunities they may 


hold for you. Cultural and educational aspects 





Make plans now to visit the state capitol 
at Salem yibor e). The white marble building 
is topped with a gold statue of The Pioneer. 


Center— Lake of the Woods in Rogue 
River National Forest of Southern Oregon. 
Right Migrant salmon and other fish 
scale these Bonneville Dam “ladders” 


to go upstream in the Columbia, 


of the state will be up for your inspection. And 
at the Centennial you'll be able to enjoy the best 
in gay entertainment. 

William Clark and Meriwether Lewis, whose 
explorations in the Oregon Country in 1805- 
1806 excited the nation, will be honored by a 
“Lewis and Clark Village” on the Exposition 
grounds. Also vying for your attention will be 
“Frontier Town,” “Boom Town” and an “Indian 
Village.” The future will be represented by a 
lavish Garden of Tomorrow and an atoms-for- 
peace exhibit by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

But allow yourself time to do more than attend 
the exhibits and shows. You'll want to explore all 
of spacious Oregon. A network of modern high- 
ways brings temptingly near to you a variety of 
cool, green playlands, historic monuments, 160 
State Parks and 13 National Forests. By this 
magic of highways you can play on a frosty 
mountain snowfield in the morning, sunbathe on 
an uncrowded beach in the afternoon and camp 
by a timber-bordered lake that night. 

History-minded Oregonians will want you to 
rediscover Jacksonville, where gold gave birth 
to a city, then left it to find its own way into the 
present. They will point with pride to the former 
Oregon City home of the famous Hudson’s Bay 
Company factor, Dr. John McLoughlin, the 


“Father of Oregon”; and you’ll want to travel 
through the fertile Willamette Valley, goal of the 
early pioneers. 

Oregon is filled with edifices left to it by 
nature. Here were fashioned the Oregon Caves 
—a national monument—and blue-indigo Crater 
Lake, central feature of one of the nation’s out- 
standing National Parks. 

When you visit Oregon you'll get a fishing 
thrill as a giant salmon strips line from your sing- 
ing reel. You'll have an opportunity to take a 
pack trip into the rugged Wallowa Mountains... 
ski the slopes of stately Mt. Hood . . . or take a 
white-water boat trip down either the Rogue 
or McKenzie River. 

Lumbering is on a modern sustained yield 
basis, making it possible for Oregon to rank first 
in the nation in lumber production and still have 
vast timber areas for recreational purposes. 

Many of Oregon’s residents gained their first 
impressions of this state while on vacation. They 
have returned to live here and become a part of 
Oregon’s way of life. Oregon may cast its spell 
over you, too. It’s a pleasant risk you take. 

For further information on Oregon, mail the 
coupon at lower right of these pages, or write to 
us. You're invited to come this year—the Oregon 
Centennial year. You'll remember Oregon. 


ALL SUMMER LONG every Oregon community will have the welcome mat out to greet 
you. For your enjoyment there'll be hundreds of distinctive festivals and colorful 
pageants—designed to observe 100 years of statehood and to please everyone in your family. 
Make this Centennial summer your year to discover refreshing Oregon. 
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j» Oregon takes the nation’s vacation spotlight this year 
as the state marks its 100th birthday in energetic 
Pacific Northwest style. Make plans now to join in the fun. 
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BOATING, SWIMMING and all water sports awa 
than 1000 clear lakes and along countless mile: 
streams. This Central Oregon scene is at Elk Lake 

Forest. In the distance is 10,354-foot South Sister 

of several snow-capped mountain ranges in Oregon 
as in all others in Oregon, you may choose the rugs 
and pack trips, or the comfort and service of mo 

resorts. Throughout the state you can expect to 

summer days and cool, invigorating nights. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC ocean for 400 miles the Oregon Coast 
Highway (U.S. 101) takes you to an air-conditioned playland, 
Here for you to enjoy are smooth sand beaches, picturesque resort 


Rugged peaks of the Wallowa 
Mountains form a backdrop for 
= Wallowa Lake in Northeastern Oregon. 
areas and busy seaports, It's a realm of maritime adventure, where Center —Spring River fishing scene 


you'll arm yourself with a “clam gun” and go in search of your is in Collier State Park on U. S. 97 


dinner. This is where you'll angle for salmon from the deck of an in Southern Oregon. Right — Rose 
Festival dates this year are June 9-14 


in metropolitan Portland, Oregon's 


seks great fresh-water seaport and the 
ery. Shown above is inviting Cannon Beach, with its famous Hay- Pacific Northwest crossroads for 


offshore troller, or beach-comb for driftwood and agates. Be 
sure to bring your camera for pictures of exceptional coastal scen- 


stack rock, on the Northern Oregon Coast, travel, transportation and industry. 





SIGHTSEEING THRILLSGbound in the magnificent Columbia River Gorge, one 
of the continent’s major attractions. This panoramic view from the Columbia River 
Scenic Highway, 26 miles east of Portland, is of Crown Point, 725 feet above the 
historic river. In the inspiring Gorge you'll see Multnomah Falls, which drops 620 
feet over a basaltic cliff ...and you'll see Bonneville dam, one of several hydro- 
electric giants harnessing the power of the “River of the West.” State parks, beaches, 
picnic and boating facilities are available throughout the Gorge. 


ater sports await you in Oregon on more 
countless miles of sparkling rivers and 
is at Elk Lake in the Deschutes National 
nt South Sister peak in the Cascades, one 
nges in Oregon. In this recreational area, 
choose the rugged life of camping, hiking 
service of modern accommodations and 
can expect to enjoy comfortable, sunny 
2 nights. 


See ALL of TICES O | CO) | ) by driving scenic highways 
— 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ) Ag JUNE 10 TO Sept. 17, 1959 
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1959 v 


> 4 TRAVEL INFORMATION, Room 29 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send me free booklet, 
“Oregon, Cool Green Vacationiand.”’ 
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Continued from Page 46 
place, though the hour had 
not been set—to stand by. 
It was very hot. I left word 
at the hotel that I'd be out 
front swimming, but when 
the third message came to 
go immediately to the air- 
port, no one called me. I 
missed the president’s plane 
and was told to fly to 
Brasilia the next morning 
with a planeload of televi- 
sion and radio people who 
would cover the festivities. 
This flight started from 
Santos Dumont airport in 
downtown Rio, The plane 
was a Convair. The crew 
was in high spirits, the tele- 
vision boys horsed around 
and joked with the hostess. 
It was very gay and infor- 
mal, It got colder and colder 
as the plane rose. The 
scenery was the intermin- 
able green jungle. After a 
flight of three hours and 
fifty minutes, we put down 
at the Brasilia’ airfield. 

rhere is a landing strip 
and a field outlined by half- 
buried oil drums painted 
red-and-white. In the green- 
ery beyond the field are 
thousands of empty oil 
drums. There is a terminal 
building and a ramp for 
taxis. We board a large bus 
and roll onto a red road— 
we are on an immense pla- 
teau, round and green with 
its horizons fading into the 
blue haze of the atmos- 
phere. A stinging sun burns 
down, but in the shade is a 
cool and perpetual breeze. 
It is a scene from Texas. A 
huge earth mover crawls 
over the road. Avenues are 
cut here and there, but the 
roads are rough, buses 
move slowly. It looks like 
Camp Gordon abuilding in 
the First World War; the 
red earth, and the tires 
and sides of all the vehicles 
stained red by the earth. All 
is rough and very pioneer- 
like. There is one outstand- 
ing difference from. the 
faces in Rio—these people 
smile. This place is very 
much alive. 

We get out of the buses 
before the shell of the living 
quarters for the bank work- 
ers. The structure is large 
by comparison to the sur- 
rounding wood buildings 
and is of absolute sim- 
plicity, like the UN Build- 
ing. Only a cement honey- 


comb, five stories tall and 
open on both sides, is up. 
Pipes and iron rods for re- 
inforcement lie around. On 
top of the building, a speak- 
er’s platform is being nailed 
together, and a stairway 
supported by wooden four- 
by-fours leads up to it. 

On the bare earth under 
the building, in the shadow 
of the first floor, long tables 
and benches have been set 
up. On these wooden benches 
will sit about a thousand 
people. In a large brick pit 


_charcoal glows. In carts 


normally used for moving 
cement, bottles are being 
iced. Instead of bread there 
is rice and a dry, brown, 
sandlike flour. Every foot 
or so workmen place a large 
soup tureen filled with sliced 
tomatoes, peppers and on- 
ions, flavored with vinegar. 
A military-looking padre 
unpacks his chalice and 
candlesticks from a beat-up 
fiber suitcase, helped by a 
black man who acts as altar 
boy. The padre says Mass. 
It is eleven now, and since I 
have had no breakfast, I 
am very hungry. 

In Brazil, you really need 
adaptability. Rio, hot and 
humid, the airplane icy 
cold. Up here, dry and hot, 
or cool and drafty. But this 
is the best air] have breathed 
in Brazil. 

Laborers cover the red, 
soggy ground with bags 
and bags of whitish sand, 
just before Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek arrives. He walks 
on without pomp, music or 
shouting. He looks better in 
life than in photographs. 
He could have played the 
hero-teacher in a Brazilian 
version of Peyton Place. He 


shakes hands with some of 


the workers, doing it with- 
out condescension or the 
eagerness of a politician. In 
front of the temporary con- 
struction shack beside which 
I stand there is a flagpole. 
It is twenty feet high and 
tied to it but not yet raised 
is the flag of Brazil with its 
sober motto: “Order and 
Progress.”’ Around here 
workers also have dumped 
sacks of sand, carefully 
avoiding covering a green 
plant of four leaves; a 
Negro squatted and, with 
his fingers, raked the sand 
around it. The president 
comes forward to raise the 
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flag; again no music, no national 
hymn, no speeches; he simply 
raises the flag to the top of the 
pole, ties the cord and climbs to 
the roof of the building. Several 
hundred people were crowded 
around him, yet when he left, the 
little plant was still intact. I took 
a photograph which caught foot- 
prints right up to it. This shows 
the considerate nature of these 
people. I have never seen such a 
large ceremony as unpretentious 
and pleasant as this. 

The ceremony over, the work- 
ers in their overalls, the people 
who had come with the president, 
all sat down. Nobody bothered to 
sit in any particular spot—the 
whites with the whites, or the 
blacks in their various shadings— 
they sat wherever there was an 
empty seat. Nobody grabbed for 
food. The mixture of the toma- 
toes, peppers and onions, which 
I would have disdained anywhere 
else, was wonderful; I put the 
sawdustlike flour on it and ate 
three plates. Then came waiters 
carrying wooden boards laden 
with chunks of beef, on which 
were skewered sausages that 
tasted like ham (delicious), and 
chicken. We also had rice and 
black beans. I enjoyed this meal 
more than any I have eaten at 
Maxim’s or the Pavillon. The 
people cut the meat from the 
spits. Again no speeches, and I 
have never seen happier people— 
I mean, naturally happy. They 
seem to have a definite purpose. 

Beside the building I saw dedi- 
cated was the ultramodern, im- 
posing Presidential Palace and a 
hotel of modest, small-town pro- 
portions. The avenues with no 
houses stretch to the end of the 
vast field of vision. The roads on 
which I traveled are in a sad state. 
Here, incidentally, is a powerful 
testimonial to things American, 
and if you love machines, a heart- 
breaking thing to watch. It’s like 
the old horses that are taken into 
the bull ring again and again un- 
til they fall dead. This happens in 
Brasilia to old cars, mostly Fords, 
Chevies, Plymouths, the low- 
priced American-make cars, used 
as taxis after they have served a 


life term in the heavy traffic of 


Rio under the hard hands of taxi 
chauffeurs. Now brought here, 
they are giving their last, faithful, 
groaning service in the rutted red 
earth. What does a vintage 1946 
taxi like that cost? You couldn’t 
buy one of those that are here; 
they are not for sale. And to get 
one up here costs a huge sum. 
“Oh, you might get one for five 
thousand dollars,” said an engi- 
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neer, “if you could talk an owner 
into selling it.” 

It’s very much like a gold-rush 
movie complete with Stetson- 
type hats and the pioneer don’t- 
give-a-damn look on men’s faces. 
In the distance is a growth of 
trees about the size of scrub pine, 
a common tree locally; and in the 
lowest crotch of each is what 
looks like a huge, red hot-water 
bottle. It is red earth carried up 
there by ants, and it is their nest. 
These ants are poisonous and very 
bad smelling. Snakes hate them, 
so birds build nests safely in these 
trees, an arrangement of mutual 
benefit, for the ants feed partly on 
the droppings of the birds. 
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The excursion into the city had 
taken longer than I anticipated, 
and the pilot had waited for me. 
It was dark when we approached 
Rio, and the strip at Santos 
Dumont was closed in. The pilot 
was told to fly to Sdo Paulo. On 
our way, Sdo Paulo closed, too, 
so we went back to Rio. In bad 
weather, landing at Rio is hard. 
Our pilot flew about, trying to 
orient himself by switching on 
his landing lights now and then. 
The rain was thick, lightning 
flashed left and right, and the 
plane bucked like a bronco. There 
is a tool that cuts radishes, in a 
rotary motion, into a thin, tight 
spiral. In that pattern we came 
down, turning, turning, until 
finally the lights of the city were 
visible and we rolled out of the 
spiral and onto the short strip 
of Santos Dumont. The pilot was 
rewarded with hoarse shrieks of 
applause by the relieved crew and 
passengers. 

1 apologized to him, for | 
had caused him to start the 
return flight an hour late. 

“Oh,” he said, “don’t mention 
it. After all, you came all the way 
from New York and you had to 
see what you came to write 
about. Anytime you want to go 
anywhere, fly with me—I usually 
come back.’ He smiled and 
shook hands. They are very 
gracious people. 

The Portuguese word for thanks 


is obrigado. THE END 
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THE TALL ROCKS of Papago Park, ten miles east of Phoenix, capital 
of Arizona, soon may compete with a vast, hexagonal dome—Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s suggested new capitol. Navajos herd sheep (opposite) 
in Monument Valley, northern Arizona and southern Utah, in the 
shadows of spires called the Ya-bi-chai Dancers and the Totem Pole. 


MY SOUTHWEST 


Here is a land often barren, bleak, red-raw and elemental—yet 


that can weave an irresistible spell over you. What is this spell? 


@ Many people have come to my Southwest in search of 
many things, of gold and health and farmland and 
rangeland and business opportunity and simple vaca- 
tion playground. 

Some have found what they sought. More have not. 
Its deficiencies have defeated them. But all have found 
an incomparable place in which to search. And many of 
those who have failed have yet succeeded, have found 
riches other than those sought, and have stayed in the 
land of failure to become rich in living. 

But first, a defining. What piece of land is covered by 
that name Southwest? There are definitions by the 
dozen. Some expand it eastward to take in Texas; 
others northward to include part of Colorado and Utah; 
still others westward to the coast. Nonsense like that 
robs it of all unity except a vague geographical kinship. 
My Southwest consists of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Two states and yet one area. It has always been so. 
In the American territorial days these two, roughly what 
they are today, were a single piece, New Mexico Terri- 
tory. Before that, a single Continued on Page 56 



































































































Continued from Page 54 

province of Mexico. Before that, 
major part of a single province of 
the Spanish colonial empire. And 
Sefore that, the range of the Amer- 
indians whose descendants still hold 
much of it: the nomadic Navajos 
and Apaches, who roamed and 
raided through it, and the Pueblos 
and Hopis and Zunis and Papagos 
and Pimas and Yumas, who dotted 
almost every part of it through the 
prehistoric years with weathering 
remains of their stone-and-adobe 
dweilings. 

That is my Southwest, west of the 
South and south of the West, Indian 
range and Spanish-Mexican prov- 
ince and American territory-become- 
states and still all three together and 
at once, Time passes over it and the 
pattern of the past remains. History 
makes markings upon it and these 
are small scattered lonely lost scratch- 
ings on the surface of the huge in- 
different land. What it was it is and 
will be. 

It is a land where man and his 
works do not dominate, where 
modern civilization as such is only a 
spidery network clotted in the few 
cities and tracing along the few 
highways between, where wilderness 
is often only a stone’s throw from 
those highways and only a gunshot 
even from those cities. 

it is a land of vast stretching dis- 
tances and sudden rugged badlands, 
ripped by arroyos in New Mexico, 
washes in Arizona, a land where 
much of the basic earth itself re- 
mains bare. 

It is a land of infinite variety, 
holding within itself all the geo- 
graphic zones of the continent. In a 
matter of hours you can leave a well- 
watered valley, move out over the 
desert zone, climb long rolling rises 
to the grassland, continue on up a 
mountain slope above the timber line 
to the bare lichen-marked rock, and 
at last on the highest peak find the 
eternal cold of the Arctic. And then, 
looking out from your arctic peak, 
you can see, far below, stretching 
away past vision, the dominant en- 
compassing feature that gives unity 
to the region—the great arid dis- 
torted plains called deserts that the 
Indians found millennia ago and the 
Spaniards found four centuries ago 
and we Anglos are finding now. 

It is a land of natural wonders, 
lavish beyond any other region. 
Grand Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns, 
White Sands, Petrified Forest, 
Painted Desert, Sunset Crater, Or- 
gan Pipe and Saguaro cactus for- 
ests—these simply set the tone. The 
entire region abounds in twisted 
gorges and mystic badlands and 
weird spiny growths and strange- 


shaped soaring mesas and futuristic 
wind-sculptures in rock. It is a place 
where nature has played artist on a 
grand scale through long geologic 
ages. 

It is a land of sky and sunlight 
and color, And the sky is not a sorry 
flattened overcast that hangs press- 
ing on the earth, but a limitless 
depth of the very space in which the 
earth itself is poised. Deep blue over 
New Mexico, lighter blue over Ari- 
zona, it sweeps so vast over the dis- 
tances that whole storms can be 
seen in their entirety scudding 
across it. . . . Sunlight is a living 
presence, more and purer and more 
golden than that of boasting Florida 
and California. There is a wide 
strip across the southern portion of 
both states which has sunlight 80 
per cent of all daylight hours of the 
year. And this is sunlight in all its 
phases: a magic mantle over the 
land during the day, a miracle of 
luminance on the ridges and far 
mountains in late afternoon, a su- 
perb always-different panorama of 
color in the evening setting. . . . 
Color! Color is everywhere, the full 
range of the earth’s palette, ever 
changing, always renewed. My 
Southwest is a place where nature 
continues to play artist through 
every moment of every day. 

It is a land, too, that holds history 
in the palm of a huge protecting 
hand. Its high, dry climate preserves 
relics of the long past and adds 
through each successive epoch to its 
mighty outdoor museum of antiqui- 
ties. The very poverty of its material 
resources permits the past to live on, 
little changed, into each new present. 

Three cultures exist here now, 
side by side: Indian, tracing back to 
man’s beginnings in North Amer- 
ica; Spanish-Mexican, tracing back 
to conquistadores and mission pa- 
dres; American, called Anglo here, 
the latest, the still adjusting to the 
land. These three have played out 
the old familiar story of man’s in- 
humanity to man, the Spanish con- 
quering and exploiting the Indian, 
the Anglo in turn conquering and 
exploiting the Spanish-become-Mex- 
ican. Yet each culture despite min- 
glings and overlappings, retains 
much of its individual character and 
integrity. And nowadays, to a sur- 
prising degree, the peoples of the 
three live together with an increas- 
ing shared tolerance that is slowly 
conquering the animosities of past 
injustices and present rubbings. 


The dogs are barking outside, I 
rise from the typewriter, stretching. 
My wife calls: “There's some hay 
coming down the drive.’ There is, a 
pile of bales apparently moving by 








GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, in northern Arizona, is rich in 
natural wonders. This waterfall, one of five formed by the tumbling Havasu 
Creek, drops a hundred feet into a quiet pool at the site of the Supai Indian 
reservation, to which the mounted Supai guide leads visiting trail riders. 
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PARADISE VALLEY, stylish “suburb” of Scottsdale (which Phoenicians, 
ten miles west, consider a suburb of Phoenix), four years ago was open 
range; today it is blue-chip real estate. Wendy Norton, of Paradise Valley 
Country Club, seems to be flying above the crest of Camelback Mountain. 








themselves. Under them is an old 
battered still-gallant pickup truck. 
Out through overhanging bales steps 
a short stocky man wearing heavy 
work shoes, old faded Levis, a once- 
flamboyant western shirt, a splash of 
color, a bright red band around his 
forehead, and rather long coarse dark 
hair, I know at once he is a Pueblo 
Indian and I guess he is a Santo 
Domingan. He is. 

We talk about the rains which have 
recently broken the long drought. At 
last I learn why he has come. His 
friend Salvador, who brought us hay 
several months ago and was to bring 
more, has no more hay. So here is 
hay. I hesitate. “How much?” I say. 
His face goes blank, cutting him off 
from me. Then he smiles, chiefly in 
the eyes. To the friend of a friend the 
price is what the friend made it. 

“Will a check do?” I say when al- 
most all the hay is stacked in the barn. 
I go into the house and write a check, 
and go out again and he tucks it in 
a pocket without looking at it. The 
truck is empty, the bales stacked. He 
climbs in the cab and cranks down the 
cracked window. “I have hay when 
you need more,” he says. The little 
truck chugs away. 

It is out of sight when I realize how 
stupid I am. I should have put a pot 
of coffee on the stove when I went in 
to write that check. 


Time takes on new dimensions 
here, is not pinned to the immediate 
pressing present. This is both the 
oldest and youngest part of the con- 
tinental country. Here have been 
found remains of the oldest civiliza- 
tions in the new world. Here the 
aboriginal inhabitants, when the 
countries of Europe were just com- 
ing into being, had already devel- 
oped a culture that endures, not 
much changed, to this day. Here the 
Spanish were administering the re- 
gion before a single colony fretied 
the Atlantic coast except in one in- 
significant piece of Florida—which 
was theirs too. And yet this is the 
youngest section of the nation as 
such. New Mexico was the forty- 
seventh, Arizona the forty-eighth of 
the states, both admitted as late as 
1912. And it is only in recent decades 
that Americans, Anglos, in any real 
sense, have been making markings 
upon it. 

History is not bottled in books in 
my Southwest. It is a constant en- 
compassing fact. Los Alamos, the 
atomic city, birthplace of the atomic 
bomb, busy now with nuclear rocket 
propulsion for space travel, is only 
another village in a long sequence of 
villages tucked away on ledgings of 
the Jemez Mountains. A few miles 
away are old Spanish settlements 









and the pueblo in which the Jemez 
Indians live today and the remains 
of cliff dwellings in which their re- 
mote ancestors lived. To this land 
Los Alamos is only another cluster 
of another kind of cliff dwellings in ' 
which man temporarily resides. Per- 
haps it is a portent of a new period 
in history. But what is that to a land 
which knew Folsom and Sandia and 
Cochise cultures 15,000 years ago. 
Make no mistake about it. What 
I have been trying to state in these 
wide generalizations derives directly 
from deficiencies, primarily the lack 
of water, Just a simple increase in 
the average annual rainfall and my 
Southwest would cease to be. Its 
strange rugged mesas and ridges and 
mountains would soften and dimin- 
ish into the rounded hills and eleva- 
tions of other regions. Its vegas, 
plains, deserts would become prairies 
inviting the plow. The splendor of 
its sky would shrink to the overcast 
of moister areas. Its sunlight would 
lose much of its golden glory. Its 
wilderness would give way to fast- 
spreading settlement. The living pres- 
ence of history would dwindle, the 
exhibits of the mighty outdoor mu- 
seum crumble away, the land be. 
overrun by us Anglos disregarding, 
pushing aside, erasing the othe: 
cultures. 
Out of its poverty, its deficiencies, 
my Southwest creates its riches. 


1 wander with the pollen of dawn 
upon my trail. 

Beauty surrounding me, with it 1 
wander. 


So sings the Navajo, the man un 
afraid, unsuccumbing to the cyni- 
cism of a commercialized age, una- 
fraid of song straight from the heart 
And his land is the poorest, the most 
deficient of all. 

It is the very essence of my South- 
west, the Navajo reservation, vast in 
extent, barren, compounded partly 
of grassland and more of painted 
desert and dust-devil plain and can- 
yons with great red cliffs strong and 
startling against limitless blue of sky 
Beauty abides there always, the 
stripped-clean beauty of the even- 
breathing days of the summer of the 
high levels and the harsh brutal 
beauty of the sandstorms and bitter 
searching winds and bitterer cold of 
winter. 

Canyon de Chelly, deep in the res- 
ervation, holds many secrets of my 
Southwest. Its stark loveliness is a 
superlative backdrop for the lesson 
of the land. On hollowed ledges of 
the towering cliffs are ruins of th 
dwellings of many peoples who lived 
here in successive periods, more thar 
400 prehistoric sites and 138 major 
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GALLUP, New Mexico, is the scene of an annual Intertribal Indian Cere- 
monial in August; above are the San Juan Deer Dancers. The courtyard of 
the Arizona Biltmore Hotel (right) is the scene of another ceremonial 


Young matrons raising funds for the Phoenix Symphony Association 


ruins in the one canyon area. Best known of these, because easily 
accessible, is the White House, once containing at least 175 rooms, 
three stories still standing, plastered with a whitish clay, giving the 
name. Seen from the opposite rim, distinct against a thousand feet of 
red cliff, it is truly “the house made of dawn . . . finished in beauty.” 
Here lived those known to archaeologists as the Anazazi, who started 
this structure about the time William the Conqueror invaded England. 
Here, later, lived Hopis, who began remodeling about when Shake- 
speare wrote his plays. Here, still later, came the Navajos, to make 
this canyon their last stronghold against white domination. 

Not far up the branch Canyon del Muerto, the canyon of death, 
are petrographs on the cliff wall, painted long ago, showing Spanish 
soldiers riding across the rock. High on a nearby ledge lie bones of 
Navajo women and children slaughtered in hiding when Spanish 
raiders discovered them. All through here, when this had become 
American territory, tramped Anglo soldiers under Kit Carson when 
he was forcing the final surrender. Nowadays Navajos with their 
flocks roam through the canyons. It is theirs again, because that same 
Kit Carson insisted that they be given the reservation promised them. 
The wise among these Navajos know what is really here. Beauty sur- 
rounds them, the living beauty of the land and the time-softened 
beauty of remembrance of recurrent tides of human history, and with 
it they wander. 

That is what people come to my Southwest to find, those who come 
with opén eyes and open mind. They come... all kinds and from 
everywhere . . . and my Southwest welcomes them. All through the 
spidery network of modern civilization are hotels and motels for them. 
Some, the foolish, see only what they can gawk at through car win- 
dows along the highways and spend their time in such populous tourist 
centers as Albuquerque and Phoenix and Tucson. No doubt they 
enjoy themselves, but what they have seen is not my Southwest. For 
the more sensible, the network of modern civilization is only a series 
of stopping points, of bases of operations from which they can go 
forth to see the true Southwest. 

They come. To see sights, a land different, distinctive, natural won- 
ders and ancient ruins and Spanish villages and real live Indians. 
Many come with the attitude of those visiting a museum. And that is 
all right because the enjoyment works both ways. They bring sights 
and quaint customs for Southwesterners Continued on Page 60 
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Continued from Page 58 
to enjoy in turn. Tourist watching 
is a regional hobby, akin to bird 
watching. The Indian woman, 
wrapped in her blanket, impassive, 
sitting motionless with pottery and 
jewelry spread out to catch the tourist 
eye, is likely to be storing up anec- 
dotes about the costumes and antics 
of her customers for hilarious telling 
home in the pueblo. 
Oh, they come... and when they 
have trickled out over the vast ex- 
panse, they are all but lost in the 
immensity. And some, having been 
here, are never again content until 
somehow, sometime, they have come 
to stay. There are surprisingly many 
who have deliberately thrown away 
comfortable businesses or positions 
elsewhere and tightened belts and 
learned to get along on less to live 
here and find more. 


A rattling old delivery truck known 
as Elizabeth comes to a stop close by 
where 1 am building a wall. Out of it 
steps Terry from Broken Hill Ranch, 
a piece on up the road. He is a wiry, 
energetic, steady-talking man who 
used to have a good business, I be- 
lieve, in Seattle. One day he and his 
partner decided they had had enough 
of that. With their wives they started 
out in trailers and looked over a lot 
of the West. They chose Broken Hill, 
a private Garden of the Gods with as- 
pects of the Painted Desert. They be- 
gan raising chickens and developing 
ege routes in town, Right now the 
partner is off working on a construc- 
tion job to get cash for more chicken 
houses and Terry is running the ranch, 
working early and late, occasionall, 
squeezing in time to go off into the 
hills with me exploring old mines and 
living where he wants to live, in his 
Garden of the Gods, 

“We went hiking over your wa) 
last week,” I say. **Man, that’s coun- 
try.” 

“You ought to see it by moon- 
light,” says Terry. 


Most people come here, first time 
anyway, determined to do the region, 
at least an aspect of it. They have 
itineraries plotted, schedules laid 
out. My Southwest offers each more 
than the most frantic scurrying could 
possibly cover 


’ The entire re- 


Natural wonders’ 
gion is one great natural wonder, a 
mosaic of individual wonders, Take 
any highway, any road, any old 
wheel track, and you run headlong 
into them. Hike anywhere in any di- 
rection and soon you will be lost in 
them. Simply scoot across on a Fed- 
eral highway and still you will see 
aplenty. The only -way to get away 
from them is to get the hell out. 
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Ancient ruins? There is hardly a 
square mile of the whole region, save 
the highest mountain slopes, that has 
not been a homesite for some pre- 
historic people. (Prehistoric here 
means pre-Spanish, before the keep- 
ing of written records, white-man 
style.) Local archaeological clubs 
turn up new traces everywhere. High- 
way construction is often interrupted 
by the uncovering of previously un- 
known ruins. 

The whole long record is here. 
Ventana Cave alone runs through 
almost the entire gamut. It has 
yielded relics ranging from Folsom 
man about 8000 B.c. to modern 
Indian about the time of the Spanish 
conquest. Quite possibly it was more 
or less continuously inhabited for 
10,000 years, ... Go to Aztec ruins 
(misnamed, no connection with the 
distant Aztecs of Mexico), a par- 
ticularly well-preserved example of 
apartment dwellings and of what is 
known as the Classic Pueblo Pe- 
riod... . To Casa Grande, massive 
watch tower built about the time of 
Europe’s Crusades by the Salados, or 
Salt River People....To Montezuma 
Castle, again misnamed, five stories 
high in its snug cliff recess, complete 
with penthouse, perhaps the best- 
preserved cliff dwelling of them 
all.... To Wupatki, where occurred 
an early land rush. Here, nearly a 
millennium ago, Sunset Crater 
erupted, covering a wide area with 
black moisture-conserving ash. At 
least four tribes converged upon it 
to take advantage of the new nurtur- 
ing soil. But the blanket of soil faded 
under the sweeping winds. Within 
little more than a century the villages 
were abandoned to stand as another 
chapter in the long record held by 
the land. 

Those are only a few items picked 
at random. 


We head north out of Santa Fe, and 
swing west on the road to Los Alamos. 
The road forks, Los Alamos is to the 
right. We hold to the left, go only a 
short way, turn off on a dirt lane and 
soon stop, dead end. We are in a sep- 
arated piece of Bandelier National 
Monument, surrounded by the Los 
Alamos reservation, A sign says we 
have found the site of Tsankawi 
ruins, unexcavated, little known, little 
visited, 

The trail narrows, leads into the 
climbing rocks. It is a single footpath, 
is worn deep into the volcanic rock, 
is worn knee-deep, waist-deep, head- 
deep in some of the winding clefts. 
This was one of the main trails the 
Indians used more than 600 years ago 
climbing to and from their homes on 
the high mesa top and their fields 
below. How many thousands of feet 
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BETATAKIN, in Navajo language “houses in the rock shelves,” is one 
of three ancient cave pueblos on a 360-acre tract in northeast Arizona known 
as Navajo National Monument. Timbers embedded in their roofs indicate 
that these dwellings were constructed probably between A.D. 1242 and 1277. 

















TUCSON, Arizona’s second-largest city, as seen from the air. (looking 
northeast), compares with any other city of 225,000—with one exception: 
it is surrounded by rolling foothills, some climbing to jagged peaks as do 
the Catalina Mountains. Chief commodities: dry desert air and sunshine. 

















through how many generations wore 
this trail our feet are now treading? 

We come out on the mesa top. 
It is narrow here and the sides fall 
away sheer and miles upon miles of 
magnificent country stretch into 
distances around. Now the mesa nar- 
rows even more, is a small neck with 
Sheerness on each side. Here a few 
brave men could hold off a host with 
the weapons of 600 years ago. The 
mesa widens, broad and welcoming. 
Scattered through the brush are piles 
of stones and low mounded ridges, the 
remains of a pueblo, that once had 
some 320 dwelling units and rose three 
stories above the mesa. 

A trail leads straight to the outer 
cliff edge. We look down. The cliff 
falls away in great successive layers, 
from ledge to ledge. The trail drops 
to the first ledging. Someone has gen- 
erously placed a long wooden ladder 
for the descent but it is not needed. 
The ancient hand-and-toe holds are 
still in the rock. We climb down to the 
ledging where the traces of old foot- 
paths are still plain. They lead from 
rounded doorway to rounded doorway 
of what remains of cliff dwellings, 
cave dwellings, that were here before 
Tsankawi. The fronts of some are 
weathered away ; others are still al- 
most intact. They are charcoal-black- 
ened overhead. Wall paintings still 
show faintly. 

Some of us duck into the dim inte- 
rior of one of the best preserved. We 
sit facing the doorway which looks 
out over vast stretching rugged dis- 
tance caressed by the pink-gold melt- 
ing magic of late afternoon sun. 
Framed in the ancient doorway, far, 
far against the horizon, are the mighty 
Sangre de Cristos. 

*“‘Whew,”” someone says softly. 
“What a picture window.” 


Real live Indians? The region has 
the 18 modern pueblos, various in 
size and population and appearance 
and flavor. It has 17 other reserva- 
tions whose combined area is about 
the size of New England. It has 
thousands, too, of nonreservation 
Indians scattered through almost ev- 
ery section. It even has a small but 
increasing quota of eastern Indians, 
chiefly Cherokees, who have come 
here to live. 

Make the reservation circuit. You 
will be welcomed everywhere or at 
least tolerated with that courteous 
reserve that in time may impress you 
with the distance between what we 
are pleased to call civilization and 
the ageless dignity of so many Amer- 
indians. 

Start, say, at Taos, superb in its 


mountain cradle, northernmost of 


the modern pueblos, and follow 
down the Rio Grande, then over to 





Zuii, visiting them all, not forgetting 
fading Nambé and tiny Tesuque and 
remote Cochiti, where the best drums 
are made, and quite modern San 
Ildefonso, where pottery is again an 
art, perhaps lingering awhile at 
Acoma, the sky city, with its neigh- 
boring Enchanted Mesa. That, too, 
is only a beginning. You have two 
Navajo reservations in addition to 
the tremendous main one yet to 
cover, three Apache, two Papago, 
two Pima, not to mention the Paiute 
and Hopi and Hualapai and Mari- 
copa and Yavapai and Cocopah 
and Mojave... . 

You do it. You can now tell some 
of the peoples apart. But you have 
made only the slimmest trace of a 
beginning at knowing the original 
Americans to whom you and your 
kind are only johnny-come-late- 
ar 


An Englishman is visiting us. He 
wants to see an Indian dance. We hear 
there will be one at Santo Domingo 
and we drive the long way there, down 
the main highway and off through the 
big barren reservation to the sudden 
swath of green the Rio Grande creates 
through it and to the pueblo itself. 
This could be, in appearance, an old 
Spanish adobe village even to the 
lovely Christian church except for the 
two hig kivas whose round, , squat 
tower tops show above ground. 

We wait in the hot sun of the plaza. 
A drum sounds, seemingly in simple 
monotonous rhythm. The dance is 
beginning, the part of the ritual we 
are permitted to see. The drummer 
moves out into the plaza and the 
others follow; the chorus of old men, 
stomping forward to the beat, the 
ashen-painted “‘clowns,” representa 
tives of spirits, and the dancers them 
selves, the children, all ages and all 
sizes. They spread out, gently directed 
hy the clowns weaving among them, 
and begin the maneuvers of the dance. 
It is ragged, Some have trouble with 
the rhythm. Seme stumble, make 
mistakes. Gently the clowns correct 
them, Gradually something emerges, 
an organic unity; they are all in it, 
possessed by it and possessing it, 
down to the last least toddler. Those 
other men, the chanting elders, the 
weaving clowns, the big plump man 
tirelessly leading the train of boys 
and girls in the stomping rhythmic 
steps, are as serious, as dedicated, as 
in any major dance. This is not a 
lesson, this is a sharing, a transmit- 
ting from the old to the young of 
something ancient and memorable. 


The Spanish influence? It is every- 
where. Spanish-Americans still form 
a good third of the total, a majority 
in many areas. They, too, have the 








THE MODERN Chapel of the Holy Cross, near Sedona, Arizona, utilizes 
a seventy-five-foot cross as a structural part of this inspired design. In 
sharp contrast, San Xavier Mission, just south of Tucson (opposite), 
reflects ageless influences: Byzantine, Moorish, Spanish and Aztec. 


right to look upon us Anglos—even those whose families have been 
here for generations—as johnny-come-latelies. Old Spanish missions, 
antedating those touted in California, are spotted through the region. 
Some of the old churches are still in service at the modern pueblos. 
Some stand now with cities grown up around them. 

Along the highways are old Spanish towns with an overlay of blar- 
ing signs and service stations, Off the main tracks, deep in the hills or 
in hidden lowlands, are equally old or older Spanish villages, clusters 
of “mud huts” that seem to grow out of the earth, as many abandoned 
and crumbling as still occupied. 

The Spanish ricos, the land-grant holders with their fine haciendas, 
are gone now with the wind of change. The little man of the village, 
with his small house and small fields and few head of stock, lives on 
much as he lived several centuries ago. For him life still revolves 


around the cyclic swing of the seasons and around his small village 
churches, some of which in simple loveliness of outline and crudely 


ornate interior drive artists into ecstasies—and for some of his tight- 
lipped neighbors it still revolves around starkly sinister Penitente 
chapels on remote lonely hilltops. 

How quaint, you say. Aren’t these people interested in stepping out 
and pushing ahead? Don’t they know they live in the brave new world 
of the mid-20th Century with a braver new world budding at Los 
Alamos? Is their well-known shoulder shrug of strangely unsad resig- 
nation any answer to the riddles of existence? Why should it nudge 
you with a tiny seed of doubt of the transcendent value of the impera- 
tive push of progress? 


There are noises out back by the piles of new adobes, made of our 
own earth, that will become in time a bunkhouse. Liberato made them, a 
smallish any-aged Spanish-American who can puddle a hand in the mix- 
ture and know at once whether it needs more sand or more clay or more 
straw. He came out from Cerrillos in his old jalopy, day after day, work- 
ing like a small patient steam engine, bent over his forms until my own 
back ached in sympathy. The making is a long process. First the mixture, 
then into the forms, two adobes at a time, padded and packed by knowing 


hands, until several hundred lie flat in Continued on Page 64 























Continued from Page 62 
the sun. A few days later, each (they 
weigh about forty pounds) must be 
set on edge, trimmed with a trowel, 
left for more sun baking. And a few 
days after that, each must be given 
final trimming, set on a pile that is 
shrewdly calculated to permit venti- 
lation throughout and shed any stray 
rain. So, until the job is finished, there 
are always adobes on the ground, 
adobes on edge, adobes piled. 

Liberato needed money for this and 
for that and always he was ahead on 
his pay. He was all paid up for the 
full number, and several hundred, the 
last batch, still lay flat on the ground 
and Liberato did not appear. A week, 
ten days. So I started going out each 
afternoon and setting some up and 
trimming them, in my clumsy way... . 

There are noises. Voices. I go out. 
Liberato is there setting up, trimming, 
piling. He straightens and glares at 
me. Mingled Spanish and English as- 
sail me, I have insulted him. 1 have 
tampered with his work. I have said 1 
would pay and have paid. Just so, he 
has said he will make thus many 
adobes and he will make them. Good 
adobes. His jalopy has had a broken 
axle and is only just now repaired. So 
will | stand out of the way so he can 
do what he has said he will do? 

I return to the house and my type- 
writer, ashamed and somehow re- 
freshed. 


The wild West of Indian-fighting 
days? This is the part of the United 
States where white men first fought 
Indians—and last fought Indians. 
Here, well into the 1880's, handfuls 
of Apaches, the hardiest warriors 
of the continent, were still keeping 
much of the entire U. S. Army busy. 

The woolly West of the cattlemen 
and sheepmen heyday? My South- 
west is the country of Zane Grey’s 
two-gun men and stalwart cowpokes, 
of Stewart Edward White’s and 
Owen Wister’s finest stories. It is the 
country of Billy the Kid and Pat 
Garrett and Elfego Baca and Wyatt 
Earp and Doc Holliday. 

It was sheep country from the first 
Spanish comings and is sheep coun- 
try today. It was cattle country from 
the first Spanish comings and ts cat- 
tle country today. Push out into the 
open spaces where sheep and cattle 
and horse ranches, and often all 
three at once, run from 20,000 acres 
on up, way, way up, and if you are 
lucky you will still bump into Char- 
ley Russell and Frederic Remington 
characters, as authentic as the range- 
land itself. They use jeeps as much 
as horses, drive stock to market in 
trailer trucks instead of on the hoof, 
no longer carry Mr. Colt’s hardware 
as standard equipment. They may 
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even put on sober business suits 
when going to town to avoid being 
mistaken for the phonies who strut 
Western stuff for show. But sight a 
few of them out on the range, 
hunkered down on heels by a fire, 
taking a breather in branding time, 
and hear one start drawling about 
the little of hoss that tried tricks on 
him yesterday—the breed, out where 
the land sets the limits, hasn’t 
changed much with the years. 


Wilderness areas? Not just sparsely 
inhabited land but real wild wilder- 
ness? The national forests, more 
than 22,000,000 acres of them, offer 
plenty of that. The vast Pecos Wil- 
derness at the headwaters of the 
river, much of it wildlife sanctuary, 
is still country to satisfy a Daniel 
Boone. The Gila Wilderness, larger 
than Delaware and Rhode Island 
combined, rugged beyond belief, is 
still largely inaccessible except to 
those hardy enough to pack in. 

Shows, shindigs, ceremonials? 
There are some such somewhere all 
the time: rodeos by the dozen; ski 
carnivals in the mountains; fiestas 
in the towns; festivals in the cities; 
Indian dances at the pueblos and the 
colorful four-day Intertribal Cere- 
monial at Gallup; stock shows, fairs, 
pioneers’ days, old-timers’ weeks 

My Southwest has more than 
enough of everything they come to 
see to keep visitors busy every 
moment! 

And all that, of course, is arrant 
nonsense! 

lo come here and dash about, de- 
termined to do the region, is to de- 
feat yourself at the start—to bring 
into it something foreign. My South- 
west is not a collection of sights to 
be seen, a museum to study, a zoo to 
visit. It is an experience to be shared, 
a romance to be lived, a beauty with 
which to wander. 

Slow down. Perhaps simply stop 
and stay awhile. There is no need to 
dash about trying to cover it all. 
There is always tomorrow, or the 
next visit, or the one after that. 
Mary Austin said it a half century 
ago. This is the sense of the desert 
hills, that there is room enough and 
time enough. The slowing down 
comes first. Imperceptibly it claims 
you, an easing of tensions. You be- 
gin to look about with new vision. 

No crowds, except in the few city 
clottings. A sprinkling only of fast- 
buck people, intent-faced, hurrying, 
scurrying, Most of them in time will 
slow down too—or leave. Surprising 
how many of the others seem never 
to be under pressure. They seem to 
think that enjoying life might be al- 
most as important as earning a sup- 
posedly ever-better living. Amazing 








COWPUNCHERS who work in the Tovrea Stockyards on the outskirts of 
Phoenix, behind Scottsdale, gather late in the afternoon at a restaurant 
and bar named for the yards. Starting as a simple eating place, the Tov- 
rea has grown into an establishment of unusual décor and excellent food. 
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ARTISTS gathered at the Craft Center, Scottsdale (from left): Lloyd Kiva, 
leather objects; George Cavalliere, ornamental iron; Ben and Katie Gold- 
field, hand-printed fabrics; H. Fred Skaggs, custom jewelry; Joss Maes, 
mosaics, stained glass; John Bonnell, silversmith; Charles Loloma, ceramics. 


how many of them, if they do get to- 
gether a few dollars, sink them in a 
cabin up in the hills or a ranch in the 
great open spaces. And how are 
they to get those dollars together in 
a region afflicted with that quaint 
old-fashioned friendliness which de- 
mands story-swapping and conver- 
sation before business can even be 
mentioned? 

What do you know? These In- 
dians are people, good, bad and in- 
different like the rest of us—with the 
shading, if there is any, in their 
favor. An astounding people, varied 
from tribe to tribe, and yet alike in a 
stubborn holding to much of their 
own way of life. After four centuries 
of white domination they are still 
themselves. They have taken the 
paradox of a compulsory Christian- 
ity in stride, becoming at once good 
Christians and good pagans, attend- 
ing church services and taking part 
in their own rituals with equal faith 
and understanding. No gap is there. 
Is not the Virgin Mary just another 
version of the corn goddess, Christ- 
mas another celebration of the win- 
ter solstice, Easter another marking 
of the miracle of spring renewing? 
Free your mind to think less in 
terms of technological achievements 
and more of human character and 
you may begin to suspect that in 
some ways these Indians have been 


the civilized, we successive waves of 


invading whites the barbarians. 
And the Spanish-Americans. Not 
those Anglo-cized, but those who 


hold to much of their own way of 


life. Watered-down run-to-seed 
stock of the once noble conquista- 
dores, may be your first impression. 
Take another look. Lazy, loafing, 
hard-to-get-started, unappreciative 
of the blessings of the latest plumb- 
ing and hurry-scurry, ridden by an 
apparently uncontrollable desire to 
let what will happen happen? Yes— 
in your terms. More objectively, a 
stubborn strong-natured people who 
are capable of prodigious effort in 
behalf of what they rate worth doing. 
Living more in the immediate mo- 
ment than in anticipation of what- 
will-happen-when. Unwilling to 
waste effort on getting ahead and 
accumulating material possessions 
that can reverse the process and be- 
gin to possess them. Stanch ad- 
vocates of manana. 


Majiana is a lovely word we all 
would like to borrow. 

It means: “Don't skeen no wolfs 
today wheech you don't shot 
tomorrow; 

An’ eef you got. some jobs to did, of 
wheech you do not wanna, 

Go *head an’ take siesta now! 
Tomorrow ees manana ! 


Omar Bradley, salty srue South- 
westerner, concocted that ditty. It 
gives one side of the coin. But there 
is the obverse side, just as significant: 
don’t-put-off-to-tomorrow-what- 
you-really-want-to-do-today! 


We go out to the barn for some 
reason or other. Smoky, my horse, is 
there. Strange, he usually is out over 
the back ridge foraging for what re- 
mains of the bunch grass. Stranger 
yet, his head is swollen like a balloon, 
misshapen, He breathes with diffi- 
culty. We rush to call a vet. It wili 
take him a while to come this far out. 
Meanwhile, what? Ah, Pablo! 

One of the kids hops in the truck 
to get Pablo, that big burly black- 
mustached neighbor who bears an 
old, old Spanish family name, who 
takes care of the J-T ranch for its 
absentee owner, who knows that the 
most important thing in life is to live 
it. He can do his job with a hand- 


flip, leaving him plenty of time for 


helping neighbors. 

Pablo arrives and takes one look. 
“Snake bite,” he says and in a mo- 
ment has found the two tiny punc- 
tures on Smoky’s lip. He mentions 
horses that were bitten and recovered. 
On the neck it would be very bad, 
would choke off breathing altogether. 
On the lip, the worst thing is the 
swelling interferes with eating. The 
horse cannot crop grass, cannot pick 
food up with its mouth. It has no 
hands. But people have hands. The 
can mix watery gruel for the horse 
to suck up. They can take wisps of 
hay and tuck them through the sides 
of the mouth. 

The vet arrives. He injects this and 
that into Smoky, who does not like 
the needles. The vet wants to inject a 
pint of glucose into a vein. Smok) 
disagrees, violently. He rears again 
and again, flailing with front hoofs. 
It is Pablo who plunges in, grabs an 
ear in each big hand, hangs his whole 
weight on Smoky’s head, holds him 
relatively still the long minutes while 
the glucose glides into the vein, 

“That's all I can do for him,” says 
the vet. 

“Yes,” says Pablo. ** Now it is with 
God.” 

Three weeks later I am_ riding 
Smoky again out across our vega 
with my wife on her longe-legged 


Zane. 


Slow down, stop, and stay a while. 
That is what we did several years 
ago. We are still here, on one of 
those little ranches out in the grea, 
open spaces, in an area that is a 
strong sampling of my Southwest. 

To the north across miles of 
stretching plain are the Sangre de 
Cristos, rising above 13,000 feet. In 
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LEGITIMATE THEATER is not one of the more compelling diver- 
sions in the Phoenix-Scottsdale orbit. The Sombrero, in fact, is the only 
one around, What could be more dramatic than a blood-red sunset 


limning the giant saguaro cactus of Saguaro National Monument? 


late afternoon the sun eternally renews their name, the Blood of Christ, 
in pinks and purples and reds on the high rock and the lasting snows. 

Behind those peaks lies the Pecos Wilderness. In the pocket valleys 
on the near high slopes are Spanish villages almost untouched by 
time. Below them, where the foothills emerge out of the plain, are the 
Nambe and Tesuque pueblos. And Santa Fe, the City of the Holy Faith, 
crossroads of the centuries, unique, superbly itself, a state capital and 
a cosmopolitan city and still in fact and flavor only a small town long 
since left behind by the booming commercial centers and not in the 
least regretting it. Proud of its “‘mud huts,” its adobe architecture, it 
establishes historical zones to protect itself against too much en- 
croachment of soulless modern functional construction. It has fully 
as many artists, writers, historians, archaeologists, anthropologists, 
geologists, as it has businessmen. Along its streets and on benches 
through the old plaza Indians and Spanish-Americans and Anglos 
rub elbows and join in tourist-watching. With a combination of lei- 
surely serenity and joy in existence and willingness to chuckle at its 
own, Santa Fe embraces them all 

Here on our little ranch, close to the center of the area, we are only 
twenty miles, thirty minutes without hurrying, from cosmopolitan 
Santa Fe. Yet there are only eight other habitations within a radius of 
five miles—and there are parts of the area where that would be con- 
sidered right crowded. Distance works inverse wonders here. You 


are likely to know better, see more of, do more with, neighbors living 


five to fifty miles away than with next-door neighbors in town or city. 

Oh, there have been people out this way, in other times, plenty of 
them. Those of the San Marcos pueblo, for example. Those of the in- 
numerable mines—turquoise, gold, lead, zinc, copper—that through 
the centuries have been worked in Los Cerrillos. At times there have 
been booming settlements; Cerrillos town, their supply center, was 
once more populous than Santa Fe. Now Cerrillos sleeps in the sun, 
an almost-ghost town. Only one mine worked by a few men is in op- 
eration, Cattle roam the range, wary of the many shafts and prospect 
holes. The deer have come back, and the coyotes, and bobcats den 
where picks once swung. The land has imposed its limits and re- 
claimed its own 

And out of this area, and of all the areas of my Southwest, the vi- 
sion, the dream, the reach to exceed the grasp. 

Slow down, friend, and stop, and stay awhile. Then leave if you 
must—but you will be back. It is a good place in which to search. 


rHE END 
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mE BLIZZARD 


@ Snow began to fall on Sunday evening, 
March eleventh, but nobody talked about it. 
Instead they talked of what had happened the 
day before—of the king who had died in Eu- 
rope, of the heavyweight-championship prize 
fight; and of the circus which had come to 
New York again, a sure harbinger of spring. 
On Monday morning, when people headed 
for work, they noticed the weather. They 
started talking about it at once, and they have 
been talking about it ever since. For the king 
who died was only Kaiser Wilhelm I, the 
heavyweight champion was merely John L. 
Sullivan, the circus was only Phineas T. Bar- 
num’s greatest show on earth, but the weather 
was the Blizzard of 1888. 

Seventy-one years have passed, but the Bliz- 
zard is still the yardstick against which all 
subsequent winter weather has been measured 
and found puny. On land, it overwhelmed an 
area in which lived one fourth the nation’s 
population; at sea, it became a hurricane and 
scourged shipping all over the North Atlantic; 
it took a toll of 200 lives and in New York 
City alone damaged or wrecked property 
worth $20,000,000 in old-fashioned money, In 
the course of three generations, the Blizzard 
has become a symbol of the good old days, 
when everything was a little bigger than life- 
size, and winters were really winters. And even 
allowing for the mendacious garrulities of the 


Oldest Inhabitant, it must be admitted that; 


the weather, on that occasion, was remarkable, 

It took some time before people became 
aware that something extraordinary had hap- 
pened. For nature, with her accustomed in- 
difference to the theatrical proprieties, raised 
her curtain at a moment when most in her 
audience were yawning and thinking of bed; 
she cued her star’s entrance when they were 
all asleep; more, her timing was such that, 
when her audience awoke, they would all be 
wrapped in Monday-morning torpor, and so 
some time would pass before they began to 
grasp what she had done to them, 

In the first place, it was so unexpected, Six 
weeks earlier the groundhog had seen no 
shadow; winter was therefore a thing of the 
past. Baseball's spring training was well ad- 
vanced—the New York Giants were hot 
favorites to dethrone the champion Detroit 
Tigers. Twelve days earlier, when a buyer for 
Ridiey’s department store in New York pur- 
chased a carload of unclaimed snow shovels, 
his competitors hooted with derision; who 
would want snow shovels in March? The pre- 
vious Saturday was a sunny day, warm with 


the promise of spring, and undergraduates 
strolled about the campus at Princeton in their 
shirt sleeves. William Inglis, a reporter for the 
New York World, was aboard a pilot boat 
standing out to sea off Sandy Hook; he 
breathed deep the salt air and his heart rose 
within him; he congratulated himself on hav- 
ing suggested to his managing editor a feature 
article on how the, pilot boats guide steamers 
into port. A seasonable rain fell on Sunday 
and out on Long Island, Samuel Randall, like 
every farmer from Maryland to Maine, was 
thankful; his only concern was his spring 
potato crop. On this very Monday morning, 
the New York Herald printed a contribution 
from its staff poet, Walt Whitman: 


Simple and fresh and fair from winter's 
close emerging, 

As if no artifice of fashion, business, 
politics had ever been. 

Forth from its sunny nook of shelter’d 
grace—innocent, golden, calm as the 
dawn, 

The spring’s first dandelion shows its 
trustful face. 


Nothing here to prick the heavy-lidded New 
York householder awake, nor was the weather 
forecast (“Clearing and colder, preceded by 
light snow; fresh to brisk westerly winds in the 


morning, fair in the afternoon’) calculated to 
prepare him for the day ahead. And so, after 


glancing out the window (“H’m-m, snow’s 
deeper than I thought’’), he pulled on a pair 
of boots, struggled into his overcoat, patted 
his children on the head, kissed his wife and 
headed routinely to work. He waded two 
blocks through knee-high drifts and waited 
maybe ten minutes at his usual corner for the 
horsecar that didn’t come before it dawned 
on him that he was in the grip of a violent 
storm, 

As it happened, some men, less imaginative 
than their fellows, more securely the prisoners 
of routine, plodded stolidly all the way to 
their office buildings in the downtown finan- 
cial district, The routine was transformed into 
a challenge, and at first there was excitement 
and laughter and an air of carnival. Men 
helped each other crawl on all fours around 
wind-swept corners, fetched each other's air- 
borne hats, picked each other up from 
stretches of glare ice, and exchanged cheerful 
lies about their courage and their agility in the 
teeth of the storm. Each man’s journey made 
a story, and every story was gay and boastful 


by Peter Lyon 


and jocular. Then they turned into their places 
of business and began to wake up. 

There was no business. There could be 
none. Of the more than six hundred members 
of the Stock Exchange in New York, there 
were only twenty-one on hand when the big 
ivory gavel banged to open the morning ses- 
sion. This forlorn handful stared around. 
Where was everybody? It was swiftly apparent 
that none of the brokers who lived out of 
town was there. What could that mean—that 
the trains weren’t running? Back in their of- 
fices, they tried to reach Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington. Silence. The telegraph wires were 
down. Men stared at each other, speculative. 
The jocular note died from their voices, to be 
replaced by one of tension. What of notes 
due—could they be called? Would the banks 
be open? What would happen to commercial 
paper? A thousand deals were waiting for this 
morning hour to be closed, but... 

And now the bankers and brokers and busi- 
nessmen thought of their children who had 
been bundled off to school at the usual hour; 
what of them? If the fathers were among the 
7000 New Yorkers who already boasted tele- 
phones, they hurried to their instruments. No 
use. They were dead too. 

And still the stories circulated: a collision 
on the elevated railway, the engineer dead, 
none to say how many passengers killed; no 
trains leaving Grand Central Depot, none 
coming in; messengers sent to nearby news- 
paper offices reported that the city was en- 
tirely cut off, and it was likely the same for 
Boston and Philadelphia and Washington and 
Baltimore, for Newark and Providence and 
Trenton, for New Haven and Jersey City and 
Worcester; there would be no deliveries of 
milk, or of bread; there would be no mail, for 
none had arrived in town. 

A few men still cracked jokes, but nervously. 
Panic began to lick at the edges of their con- 
versation. It was, as the more apprehensive 
among them began to realize, entirely possi- 
ble for, say, President Cleveland to be assas- 
sinated without their being any the wiser. How 
long would the storm last—not more than a 
day or two, surely? How severe was it? How 
widespread? No answer. 

Outside, the wind whistled fiercely, and 
there was still snow in the air. Already sixteen 
inches had fallen; who could tell how many 
more would fall? Signs were being torn from 
store fronts, cornices were toppling, the great 
drifts of snow were mounting higher and 
higher; there was nothing to do but wait. 
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What people didn’t know was that all day 
Sunday a battalion of cold northwesterly 
winds had swept across the country in a line 
over a thousand miles long. Its right flank on 
the Gulf of Mexico, its left somewhere north 
of the Great Lakes, this great arched squall 
sent temperatures tumbling forty degrees as it 
advanced 600 miles a day. It blew a gale from 
Toronto to the Florida keys; it brought frost 
to Louisiana and Mississippi; it brought heavy 
snow to Kentucky and eastern Tennessee. 
Simultaneously, a second storm moved north 
from Georgia along the Atlantic coast, bring- 
ing rain and gale winds. The two weather sys- 
tems met early on Monday morning in a 
vast and violent coupling. 

It would have been normal, in this highly 
abnormal situation, to expect that the whole 
great boil of energy would surge on out to be 
dissipated over the North Atlantic. But high 
pressure over Newfoundland held it in check: 
the storm, its center near Block Island, settled 
down where it was, catching the most popu- 
lous section of America like a fly in amber. 
From Washington to Maine and from the 
East Coast to Buffalo and Pittsburgh, every 
city, every town, every farmhouse was isolated. 


ore snow had fallen in New 

York before, and winds 

had blown more wildly, 

but never in such a 

devastating combination, 

and never before or since 

on such a vulnerable community. The nation 

was just gathering itself to take its mighty 

commercial and industrial strides into the 

future. Electricity was carried from one street 

light to the next in overhead wires; hun- 

dreds of telephone and telegraph wires criss- 

crossed the countryside, and this whole com- 

plex of wires was engulfed. The weather came 

so suddenly that it outstripped its prophets. 

Gale winds and sleet demolished the telegraph 

wires on which the weather bureau depended; 

the wires around Washington and Baltimore 

were the first to go; those around Philadelphia 

were next. By midnight Sunday New York was 
isolated. 

Once she had sliced the nation’s communi- 
cations, nature could proceed to reduce the 
transportation system at her leisure. In every 
railroad cut the gale winds piled up snow 
twenty, thirty, forty feet deep. Where no sta- 
tion agent could communicate with another, 
none suspected how foul the weather was 
farther on; each blithely routed the scheduled 
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trains through. By Monday midmorning there 
were upwards of two hundred trains—crack 
mail flyers and slow freights, commuters and 
cattle—stuck all over Pennsylvania, New 
York and New England in deep, freezing 
drifts. Inside, thousands of passengers com- 
menced to shift restlessly in their seats. Al- 
ready they were late for business engagements, 
doctors’ appointments, and lovers’ meetings; 
when would they move on? But nobody knew. 

In shipping offices and customhouses men 
knew little more, but they had far more reason 
to be concerned. They stared anxiously out 
over bay or estuary; they turned away to look 
at their barometers. They feared the worst. 
They felt that nature had timed this storm out 
of sheerest malevolence, for Monday was the 
day when most inbound liners were due in 
American ports. The sea lanes outside Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York were at 
their most crowded; vessels under sail out- 
numbered steamers ten to one. The harbor 
masters dreaded to think what must have hap- 
pened out on the ocean when the cold north- 
westerly winds, dropping temperatures below 
freezing, had swept over the warm Gulf 
Stream. 

In truth, from Hatteras to Woods Hole the 
weather was as mean as man could remember. 
On the bridge of the Lord Clive, a British 
steamship a day away from Philadelphia, the 
skipper noted that at eight o’clock on Monday 
morning the wind, which had been blowing a 
strong gale from the east-southeast, somewhat 
moderated; at nine it shifted suddenly to the 
southwest, blowing a whole gale; as suddenly, 
twenty minutes later, it shifted again, to the 
northwest, now blowing a complete hurricane, 
with violent squalls of hail and sleet. He mur- 
mured a prayer for the men aboard all small 
sailing vessels and kept the head of his ship 
driving into the storm. 

William Inglis, the World reporter, was 
aboard an eighty-five-foot two-masted 
schooner which, as he kept trying to forget, 
was Pilot Boat No. 13—and he was acutely 
aware of the need for someone’s prayers. Him- 
self, he was too sick to pray, too sick even to 
curse the day he had set foot on Pilot Boat 
No. 13. 

There were a few on land who might have 
changed places with Inglis, if possible. At least, 
they may have rationalized, they would have 
been doing something. These were among the 
unfortunates marooned in snowbound trains. 
Beyond their windows was a howling desola- 
tion; it was suicide to step outside. Inside, they 








After seventy-one years the snowstorm which 
staggered the northeastern states in March that year is 


still the most sensational in U.S. history 


were no longer an undifferentiated statistical 
lump of impatience: they were once again in- 
dividuals with odd, individual concerns. Con- 
sider Miss Nettie Palmer, seventeen, stuck 
somewhere south of Albany. As the day wore 
on, the family she had left and the aunt she 
planned to visit were tormented by anxiety on 
her behalf, but Nettie was troubled by only one 
consideration: Had she sewn the quill on her 
new bonnet at too wide an angle? In a drift not 
far from the New Haven station, a drawing- 
room car was filled with the petulant outcries 
of Miss Peggy Parsons, a popular and lively 
New York debutante. Why, she wanted the 
world to tell her, couldn’t the silly train have 
been snowed in before it left the station, so 
that her Yale friends could have helped her 
while away the time? A crack mail train took 
six hours to get fifty miles west of Phila- 
delphia; on board was a Californian, Fred 
Michaels, who took a very condescending 
view of this eastern weather. “Out on the 
plains,” he kept telling the brakeman, “is 
where you really get blizzards.” The snow 
drifted above the wheels, up to the carriages; 
higher, up to the window sills, and the wind 
roared louder than ever. ““This,”” Michaels ad- 
mitted, “is the worst I ever saw.” 

In the marooned trains time crawled, Few 
had food; soon none did. Presently they had 
no coal to burn for warmth. Their common 
foe was boredom. Only the politicians, for 
whom boredom is occupational, were equipped 
to combat it. East of Syracuse, a group of 
state legislators bound for Albany pulled out 
a pack of cards and launched into a mara- 
thon poker game; so did some New Jersey 
statesmen, stuck outside Trenton; and some 
congressmen, stranded on their way to 
Washington. 

Only in the nation’s capital, on this extraor- 
dinary day, was custom implacably observed. 
On Capitol Hill, some days before, there had 
been launched a long, windy debate on the 
Tariff, and nothing short of the Apocalypse it- 
self would have kept the Senate from such a 
beano. But the country got no report of it: of 
more than four hundred telegraph wires lead 
ing out of Washington, not one was intact. 

To the north, in Philadelphia and New Y ork 
and Boston, the snow fell steadily. Hereabouts 
the streets were encumbered with twisted wires 
and deserted horsecars; strong men were 
physically exhausted after bucking the batter- 
ing wind for a few blocks. Their costumes, 
too, were strange—outlandish garments resur- 
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@ “Cocktail parties are ghastly businesses!” 
the little round lady with the whisky-tenor 
voice said to me when I asked her what she 
thought of cocktail parties. “I cannot bear 
them. I don’t give them and I rarely go to them. 
There are a number of people in this world 
whom I don’t care to meet, and whenever I go 
to a cocktail party, there they all are! Cocktail 
parties are full of noisy chatter, wretched peo- 
ple, horrible hors d’oeuvres made with rancid 
mayonnaise and tired tomatoes, poisonous 
little-finger sandwiches, warm drinks made 
with inferior liquor. Cocktail parties are bor- 
ing, dull and inefficient—the most miserable 
form of entertaining there is, and also the 
cheapest. | avoid them like the plague.” 

The little lady was Miss Elsa Maxwell who 
ought, I suppose, to have the last word on 
parties of every variety. And yet, after listen- 
ing to her gusty polemic, I felt a little wistful. 
After all, | have gone to lots of cocktail par- 
ties—and you have too. And some of them do 
turn out to be pretty awful—but do they all? 
I've occasionally sworn off going to cocktail 
parties. This, as W. C. Fields said about swear- 
ing off liquor, is easy; I've done it a hundred 
times. Almost as often, my wife and I have 
sworn off giving cocktail parties, but some- 
thing invariably happens. And suddenly there 
we are again, owing everybody in town—and 
only a cocktail party seems likely to get us 
straightened out. So out go those cute little in- 
vitations with confetti or balloons or pink 
elephants on them that say, “Come for Cock- 
tails.” 

Miss Maxwell’s remarks started me think- 
ing: What is the curious lure of the cocktail 
party? How has the cocktail party got such 
a firm half-nelson on American life? Why— 
even when you know you are going to be 
bored—does it take a special courage to toss 
the cute little cocktail-party invitation into the 
wastebasket? What makes this form of enter- 
taining both hated and adored? Why has the 
cocktail party been berated from the pulpit, 
and elevated by T. S. Eliot to the title of a 
philosophical play? 

Pondering these questions, I began going to 


cocktail parties in a more critical frame of 


mind. I went to all I was invited to. I even 
went to a couple that I wasn’t asked to be- 
cause, as we all know, one of the unusual 
things about cocktail parties is that you don’t 
always need an invitation. | have returned 


Here’s how to enjoy yourself thoroughly, in 


perfect comfort, at your next cocktail party 


Come for Cocktails! 


from the experience feeling tired, with the sides 
of my mouth stiff from grinning, but with a 
few specific observations. | am happy to pass 
them along. 

Cocktail parties are popular because they 
make you feel youthful. Haven’t you noticed 
how, at a certain point in a cocktail party, the 
years that hung so heavily yesterday when you 
spotted those fresh gray hairs in the mirror 
seem to float away, and suddenly you are your 
boyish, charming self again? You could do 
the two-twenty low hurdles again; you could 
swim four lengths of the pool without coming 
up for air. You could tell that amusing story 
about the night you and the boys in the fra- 
ternity house, etc., etc., and no one would 
think you a silly old fool. You could dance the 
Lindy Hop; you could woo. 

And there is always something so very sexy 
about a cocktail party. There is, for instance, 
That Girl. 

That Girl is standing, always, about half- 
way across the room from you. Through the 
smoke and talk you catch glimpses of her and 
in the haze she looks very pretty, very pretty 
indeed, in her black dress. She looks—doesn’t 
she ?—a little bored with the men around her, 
most of whom seem much too o/d for her. Sud- 
denly the crowd separates and you face each 
other; you are drawn irresistibly toward each 
other. And there she is. “Hi, there,” you say 
easily, or offer some equally adroit opener, 
and you tell her your name. She smiles wanly 
and murmurs her name, too, which you im- 
mediately forget, but it doesn’t matter. She is 
there, and for a long, lovely interlude she will 
be all your own. Your conversation is airy at 
first—with a raised eyebrow you make a par- 
ticularly acute observation about the world or 
the weather. You are at your witty best. She 
grasps your innuendoes immediately, laughs 
at your jokes with such appreciation! Soon 
you say, “I dread these things, don’t you? 
Cocktail parties?” And she smiles, wearily, 
happily, agreeing with you—and you confess 
that you almost didn’t come. You move with 
her onto the terrace. Your wife is somewhere, 
a thousand miles away, in another room. You 
offer a cigarette and as she cups her hand 
around the match, the night is charged with 
hope and, suddenly, sadness. For on the hand 
that cupped the match she wears a wedding 
ring. And, in the dim and lovely time that re- 
mains, you both acknowledge the bittersweet 


by Stephen Birmingham 


DRAWING BY CHARLES ADDAMS 


truth: you have fallen in love, but it will never 
work out. In another time and another coun- 
try, perhaps, but not tonight. In the morning 
you must forget each other. And, to be sure, in 
the morning you will have done so. Still—for 
the moment—between you and That Girl 
there is magic. 

Of course you don’t spend all your time at a 
cocktail party with someone of the opposite 
sex. Quite frequently you find yourself having 
a serious discussion with another man. And 
one of the nice things about serious discussions 
at cocktail parties is that, with so much going 
on around you, it is difficult to hear what your 
conversational opponent is saying. Those in- 
tervals when he is talking can be used to think 
up your next point and to phrase it in your 
mind in various devastating ways. At one 
cocktail party I had a serious discussion with 
a Southerner on integration. It was one of the 
most successful arguments I ever had. Facts 
flew to my fingertips with laughable ease; point 
followed point with deadly logicality; I was 
magnificent, and it was an enormous help to 
be unable to hear a single word my opponent 
said. 

Cocktail parties make you feel articulate, 
lucid and wise. In fact, it has been said that 
million-dollar ideas often occur at cocktail 
parties. But here I must report somewhat in- 
conclusive results. My own ideas, for in- 
stance—which sound highly original and eas- 
ily worth a million at the party—have a habit 
of losing their glitter when examined soberly. 
They are like the ideas that occur in dreams— 
in my dreams, anyway. As a writer, I fre- 
quently dream whole plots for short stories, 
even novels, and at one point in my life I used 
to struggle awake, force a pencil between my 
fingers, and write those dream ideas on a pad 
beside my bed. But, when I looked at my plots 
in the morning, they turned out to be either 
gibberish or the copyrighted property of W. 
Somerset Maugham. My cocktail-party ideas 
behave similarly and, in case there is any con- 
nection, Somerset Maugham hates to go to 
cocktail parties. Not everybody’s cocktail- 
party ideas are worthless, though. At a cock- 
tail party in New York a few years ago, a 
friend of mine heard two young men enthu- 
siastically discussing an idea they’d just had 
for a musical comedy. In the exhilaration of 
cocktails, my friend thought the idea sounded 


pretty good. But Continued on Page 175 
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“Cocktail parties make you feel articulate. Facts flow to your mind with laughable ease. You are magnificent.” 
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The high color of the town of Mégéve (opposite) is 
accentuate. by the pale mountains and early-morning sky 
of High Savoy. To the restaurant atop the 

Mt. d’ Arbois téléférique (right) many nonskiers 

come to enjoy cards, the weather and one 

another. Except for the car in the 

foreground, the main street of Mégéve (below) 

could be the trysting place of 

Hans Christian Andersen's Snow Queen. 
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Life for visitors to the 
French Alps is beautiful 
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WINTPER IN HIGH SAVOY 


@ The segment of France extending deepest into Europe 
is a fashionable and sportive province known as High 
Savoy. It is between Switzerland's Lake Geneva and 
Italy’s Alps, and lords above them both and above every- 
thing else in Western Europe with Mont Blanc, 15,767 
feet. Although Blanc’s summit was reached as long ago 
as 1786, it is still a very dangerous mountain, still taking 
lives in its storms and avalanches and crevasses. Climb- 
ing it by the easiest route is nevertheless considered the 
mountaineering equivalent of going to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, something most able-bodied people can do 
if only to say they have done it. In the summer there are 
queues waiting to make the ascent. “You bow your 
head,” one veteran has said in describing this climb, “and 
oo - you plod up like an ox for twelve hours.”’ 
; = But this is true only for the easy route, and only of 
ei —_ wet course in the summer. Other approaches are worthy 
_v” Fi ear of the best climbers, and other seasons are very dan- 
Si. gerous. The weather on the mountain changes with 
womanly caprice at any time of the year, and in the 
winter Mont Blanc becomes once again absolute in its 
isolation—huge, glacial, lost in clouds and ice and cold 
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Unguarded moments high in 

the Alps: a white bear considers a 
possible sleigh ride 

on Rochebrune Mountain; a 
skier is up to his ears in 

snow en route home; 

an artist dressed like one of 
Santa Claus’s helpers 

captures a mountainside. 


But fanned around it are some of Europe’s 
most elaborate and stylish winter resorts. A com- 
plex of ski lifts rises some distance up the great 
flanks. The skiing is splendid and varied and all 
anyone could want. But unlike purely skiing 
areas, High Savoy is too old and experienced to 
rely on this one rather nouveau sport. After all, 
people were wintering here for pleasure in the 
days when skiing was just a primitive means of 
locomotion for a few underprivileged Scandi- 
navians. 

Chamonix, on the northern side of Mont 
Blanc, is the dowager-queen resort of High Savoy. 


The surrounding mountains somewhat oppress - 


the atmosphere of the town; for one thing they 
tend to block the sun. Chamonix retaliates by 
being as brightly active as possible. It has been 
gathering momentum as a resort since the late 
18th Century, when a few eccentric men, mostly 
English, made it their headquarters for attacks 
upon Mont Blanc. Aristocratic society followed, 
and a certain core still goes there regularly. 
Others now find it too “developed”’ and have 
moved on to other, simpler, Alpine towns. 

Chamonix is not simple. At the Casino there 
is a legitimate theater, a cinema, a cabaret, and 
opportunities for losing money playing baccarat 
and boule, which resembles roulette but is a 
little less perilous. There are a number of cheer- 
ful night spots, and quite a few good restaurants, 
most of them in hotels, such as the Alpes, the 
Carlton and the Roseraie. 

French winter resorts are distinguished from 
others in Europe most easily by this gaiety in 
their social life. The French winter vacationist is 
not so single-mindedly out to ski, or climb, or 
skate as others are in Europe when they go to the 
mountains. He believes in /a mesure, the propor- 
tion. His trip to the mountains is athletic up to a 
point, social to a degree, relaxing in part, meas- 
urably culinary, and limitedly amorous. Cha- 
monix and the other major French resorts in the 
Alps reflect these more complex aims. The Aus- 
trian resorts are more picturesque, the Swiss are 
more efficient, the Italian are more colorful, but 
the French are more fun. Continued on Page 76 





























After the sun goes down, or even before, guests 

find ways of entertaining themselves and each other. 
The proprietors of Esquinade, a local 

night club (top), caper for their guests; 

Celia Braga lights a cigarette for a furry friend; 
and Anne Marsot and escort at 

a cabaret called the Enfant Terrible (bottom) 

are oblivious to the crowds and a black-shirted 
waiter dancing behind them. 


Above: Silhouetted against the white world, 
Celia Braga, daughter of a Brazilian diplomat 
stationed in Geneva, reviews the morning’ s 
ski descent with a friend. Geneva, 

an hour away by car, provides 

a nearby distraction for 

Mégéve’s cosmopolitan migrants. 


French stage and film star Jean Marais 
interrupts his siesta for a moment. 
Mégeéve, a ski resort where the 
emphasis is not always on skiing, is 
high enough to get plenty 

of sunlight, elaborate enough to 

have plenty of sun decks and 

balconies to take full advantage of it. 








They are not 
notably cheap. Fun isn’t free. But there are good, 
simple room-and-board accommodations avail- 
able for about $5 a day. From this base, the va- 
cationist can increase the cost and luxury of his 
accommodations right up to a glittering level. 

The newer, smarter town of Mégéve, also in 
the Mont Blanc area, is currently perhaps the 
most fashionable of the French Alpine resorts. 
It was put on the resort map by the Baroness de 
Rothschild, who built Mégéve’s most elaborate 
hotel, the Mont d’Arbois, after the first World 
War. The town now has eighty hotels and inns, 
and is also full of gaily colored private chalets. It 
is a much sunnier place than Chamonix. And 
while it is nominally a “ski resort” and has a long 
season and excellent facilities and terrain, plenty 
of its fashionable visitors have never exposed 
their beautifully cut ski pants to real snow. 

Their day is full enough as it is. In the morning 
they sleep late, arising for lunch outdoors in the 
sun. In the afternoon they play cards, incorpo- 
rating the Alps into their day by having a slice of 
them visible through a window. At four, thereistea 
dancing, in full ski clothes of course. Next comes 
the aprés-ski, perhaps France’s greatest contri- 
bution to the sport since its development of the 
parallel-skiing technique. Aprés-ski is a subtle 
mélange of cocktails, apéritifs, dancing, multi- 
lingual conversation, music, making and break- 
ing friendships, which ends reluctantly at last in 
a full French dinner. After that there is the Ca- 
sino, providing night clubs, bars, and a policy 
of remaining open twenty-four hours a day. High 
Savoy also has smaller, quieter, more serious- 
minded resorts such as Les Houches, St. Gervais, 
Les Contamines and others. 


Continued from Page 74 


This ancient region retains some of the high- 
mountain isolation which throughout history 
has created a provincialism and a parochial 
charm in all the pockets of the Alps. High Savoy 
may soon begin to lose this. Work is going for- 
ward on the Mont Blanc tunnel, an eight-mile 
automobile passage under the great mountain 
from Chamonix to Courmayeur, in Italy. This 
will be the longest automobile tunnel in the 
world, and it will link France and Italy by a di- 
rect all-weather auto route. Mont Blanc will be- 
come a thoroughfare, and High Savoy will cease 
to be a winter-locked enclave on the mountain 
frontier. 

But the snow will keep on faithfully falling in 
feathery blankets, and those who want a vaca- 
tion divided into neat varieties of wintry expe- 
rience, in the French fashion, will continue to find 
it in High Savoy. 


THE END 


What is outdoor allure ? Is it (top to bottom) 
the elegance of Michele Farmer Amon, 
daughter of Gloria Swanson; the whimsey 
of Genevieve Page, French movie actress; 
the warmth of Germy Rothlesberger ; 

the piquancy of actress Mylene Demongeot ? 
Or is it the calm in a snowstorm (opposite) 
exemplified by Eliette von Karajan, 

wife of the Austrian maestro ? 
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THE DEATH OF A WHALE 


by Hammond Innes 


DRAWINGS BY JACOB LANDAU 


The chase in the Arctic pack ice... the firing of the 


harpoon ... the explosion of the grenade inside the whale . . . the great beast reduced to blubber 


® Bla-a-as ! Bla-a-as ! This cry, echo- 
ing from the masthead, is worth six 
thousand dollars of anybody’s 
money. It is the Norwegian cry for 
a whale sighted, the huntsman’s 
tallyho for the biggest of all big- 
game hunts, It is a cruel hunt, com- 
mercial and highly mechanized, but 
at the same time fascinating. This 
cry has largely replaced the Anglo- 
Saxon “There she blows!’’, just as 
the Norwegian ports of Ténsberg 
and Sandefjord have replaced the 
British and New England ports of a 


hundred years ago as the centers of 


modern whaling. 

In the clatter of publicity sur- 
rounding the American and British 
Antarctic expeditions you are likely 
to forget that thousands of men go 
down into the Antarctic pack ice 
every year as a matter of course to 
hunt whales, I lived and worked for 
a time, before writing my Antarctic 
whaling book, The Survivors, at a 
Norwegian shore station on the is- 
lands off Bergen, and it was here 


that I first experienced the thrill of 


the chase. You may think, as I did, 
that the result is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Here is a 240-ton ship, with a 
gun firing a harpoon armed with a 
pound-and-a-half of explosive. What 
possible chance does a whale have? 

Although man no longer risks his 
life with hand harpoon and lance in 
an open boat, no longer pits his 
puny strength against the monster 
in mortal combat, the hunt remains 
a battle of wits. It is a case of the 


on the flensing deck. This is the sea’s saddest story 


rifle having replaced the bow and 
arrow but, as in other forms of hunt- 
ing, the quarry must still be brought 
within range. Herein lies the excite- 
ment. 

We left at two in the morning 
with a full gale blowing. Twelve 
hours later we were on the edge of 
the Arctic Circle and from the crow’s 
nest came the cry of “Bla-a-as! 
Bla-a-as!” with the lookout point- 
ing his arm to starboard, “Go an! 
Go an! Der Blasser den!” 1 could 
see nothing. But Captain Schulstok 
could and as the telegraph rang for 
full speed and the throb of the en- 
gines quickened, the little catcher 
heeled in a sharp turn. Soon even I 
could see the whale wallowing lazily 
in the aftermath of the gale with a 
thin plume of vapor rising from its 
vent, and then abruptly it vanished. 

The engines were stopped as soon 
as we reached the spot where the 
whale had sounded and we lay, roll- 
ing heavily, watching and waiting. 
The minutes passed and then the 
cry from the masthead sent us off 
in pursuit again. We came up on the 
whale quickly, driving it under be- 
fore it had had time to expel all the 
stale air from its previous dive and 
fill its lungs with fresh. This is the 
object: to drive the whale under 
faster and faster until it lies helpless 
on the surface, gasping for breath— 
for the whale is not a fish but a 
mammal, and it has to breathe. 

Now Schulstok gambled and sta- 
tioned the catcher well to the port 


of the point where the whale had 
dived, relying on that instinctive 
sense that every gunner acquires. 
But in this case he guessed wrongly. 
The whale outwitted him by dou- 
bling back under water, and we lost 
it in a rainstorm. 

Half an hour later we sighted a 
second fin whale and this time 
Schulstok’s sixth sense didn’t let him 
down. It was almost uncanny. Each 
time the whale dived, the catcher 
was waiting a cable’s length or so 
from the spot where it broke sur- 
face, and each time the dives be- 
came shorter, the whale more blown, 

I do not remember how long the 
chase lasted; I was too absorbed— 
the tension on the bridge was too 
electric. But at last Schulstok went 
down the catwalk to the gun, and 
the mate maneuvered to the gun- 
ner’s hand signals until finally the 
whale wallowed just ahead of us. 
Schulstok swung the gun and fired. 

To hit a whale, even at fifty yards, 
is not easy. The gun platform, being 
right up in the bow, is never still, 
and the weight of the harpoon makes 
it necessary to aim high above the 
target. | saw the harpoon leave the 
gun and fly out in a great curve, the 
forerunner line snaking after it. I 
saw it strike the whale. And then 
everything seemed to happen at 
once. 

The whale was a big cow; ninety 
tons, | was told later. As the ‘har- 
poon struck, the water burst into 
spray all about her and in the in- 





stant of her frenzied plunge forward, 
the grenade exploded. 

The grenade is supposed to break 
the whale’s back and kill it almost 
instantly. More often than not, it 
merely injures; the gunner, firing 
from such an unstable platform, 
cannot be sure of striking the vital 
spot. It was so in this case. Lumps 
of flesh and blubber flew up from 
the whale. Pain and terror sent her 
off in a crazed dash for freedom. 
Then I witnessed a tragic spectacle, 
a long-drawn-out struggle in which 
courage and unbelievable endurance 
were merely the prelude to a cruel 
and protracted death. 

For the whale now had to be 
played like a fish on a line. As she 
sped straight ahead trying to give 
death the slip, Schulstok, back on 
the bridge, increased speed, watch- 
ing as the winch drum screamed and 
the three-inch Manila line poured 
out. That drum held upwards of 
1000 yards—more than half a mile— 
of rope, and she took nearly all of it 
before her first burst of energy was 
exhausted and the engineer was able 
to take in line on the winch. Gradu- 
ally we came up on her as she 
breached and thrashed; the vapor 
from her vent turned to blood, and 
when, finally, she lay exhausted and 
dying, the engines were stopped and 
she was pulled alongside. Even then 
she made one last dying effort, and 
for a moment she actually dragged 
the catcher through the water. 
Finally we overhauled her and Cap- 


























tain Schulstok fired another har- 
poon in pity. The carcass was then 
deep-lanced, filled with compressed 
air to prevent its sinking, the wounds 
were plugged with cotton waste and 
she was chained for towing back to 
the factory. 

In the Antarctic the factory would 
have been a ship. These factory ships, 
which run up to 26,000 tons, are 
giant abattoirs, and at night, under 
the arc lights, their flensing decks 
have the nightmare quality of an in- 
ferno; the winches clatter, the saws 
rip, the long curved blades of the 
flensers flash, and the decks run red 
with blood; and all the time the 
blubber chutes steam and the hoses 
flush the contents of giant intestines 
into the scuppers. And if you com- 
plain about the smell, you may well 
get the reply I got: ‘““Ja—she smell 
like money, eh?” 

These decks can swallow a 100- 
foot whale weighing eighty tons or 
more in less than forty minutes; and 
a big factory, with her flensing decks 
going full blast, can consume up to 
seventy of the smaller whales in 
twenty-four hours. Besides the vats 
for converting the blubber into oil, 
there are huge cold rooms for stor- 
ing the meat, facilities for producing 
animal foods, even, in some cases, 
meat extracts. 

The factory acts as mother ship 
to the dozen or so catchers, to the 
buoy boats and the towers and the 
tanker which supplies fuel and car- 
ries the whale oil to market. There 
are shops on the factory ship for re- 
pairs, a magazine for the harpoon 
warheads, sick bays and recreation 
rooms for the crews. It is also the 
fleet’s headquarters, equipped with 
every navigational aid, often even 
with aircraft to scout for whales or 
openings through the pack ice. There 
are scientists on board, doctors and 
fishery inspectors. And by long tra- 
dition, everyone from the youngest 
apprentice to the most experienced 
gunner gets a share of the catch. 

Because of this, the whaler re- 
mains highly superstitious. When The 
Survivors was being filmed, photog- 
raphers were barred at first from tak- 
ing pictures of the flensing decks and 
most other parts of the ship. If no 
whales were taken, our Norwegian 
captain explained, the men would 
blame the photographers—a: clear 
case of the Evil Eye. 

Though it may sound a little 
fantastic when you remember the 
modern, mechanized factory ship, 
luck still plays a big part in whaling. 
To prevent the Antarctic grounds 
from being hunted out, as other 
areas have been, the season is 
limited by agreement—an agree- 
ment to which all the nations, ex- 
cept, of course, the Russians, ad- 
here. The season opens to the start- 
er’s pistol in December, and it fin- 





ishes the instant the agreed-upon 
combined number of whales has 
been caught by all the expeditions. 
Thus the competition is intense, each 
expedition cloaking itself in secrecy, 
even to the extent at times of radio 
silence, and always the catchers re- 
port back in code. 

In this highly competitive atmos- 
phere, it is hardly surprising to find 
superstition strongest among the 
catcher captains. They are the prima 
donnas of the fleet. They are not only 
captains who, by long experience, 
have developed a nose for whale; 
they are also the gunners. They go 
down the long catwalk to the bow 
platform and, standing there in the 
icy blast and spray, they fire the har- 
poon. Everything depends on them— 
on their luck and their skill. 

Naturally, the film people wanted 
shots of the gunners in action, but it 
was a long time before a gunner 
could be persuaded to ship a camera- 
man. He was the fleet’s crack gun- 
ner, and | imagine he was influ- 
enced by bravado. On this trip he 
had a run of phenomenal fortune 
and the cameraman became a good- 
luck charm. The gunner was most 
reluctant to return him to the unit! 

The sickening cruelty of the whale 
hunt has stirred the conscience of 
only one nation, as far as I know. 
Britain has spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on a method that 
would ensure instantaneous death: 
electrocution. But there are still 
snags that make its general use im- 
practical. It will come—but not yet. 

Why spend so much money and 
effort to alleviate the suffering of the 
whale’s death? The answer lies in 
the nature of the whale. It is a warm- 
blooded creature, a mammal that 
gives birth and suckles its young the 
way animals do ashore; in the case 
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of the cow we killed on the edge vu! 
the Arctic it was carrying a two- 
month-old embryo, a perfect replica 
of itself that we cut out and stared at 
with a feeling of guilt. The whale has 
all the qualities that human beings 
find endearing in animals, and its 
behavior is often so humanlike as 
to wring the heart. 

Frank Bullen described this hu- 
man quality perfectly, from his own 
experience. He was a Cockney boy 
who had run barefoot on the docks of 
Liverpool, and at eighteen, after six 
years of seafaring, he shipped out of 
New Bedford in an American whaler 
in the year 1875. Here is a descrip- 
tion, taken from his Cruise of the 
Cachalot, a book of which Kipling 
wrote: “It is immense—there is no 
other word.” 

The first mate has just harpooned 
a cow-cachalot, or sperm whale: 
“But for all the notice taken by the 
whale, she might never have been 
touched. Close nestled to her side 
was a youngling of not more, cer- 
tainly, than five days old, which 
sent up its baby spout every now and 
then about two feet into the air. One 
long, winglike fin embraced its small 
body, holding it close to the massive 
breast of the tender mother, whose 
only care seemed to be to protect her 
young, utterly regardless of her own 
pain and danger. . . . Once, indeed, 
as a deep-searching thrust entered 
her very vitals, she raised her massy 
flukes high in the air with an appar- 


ently involuntary movement of 


agony; but even in that dire throe 
she remembered the possible danger 
to her young one, and laid the tre- 
mendous weapon softly down upon 
the water as if it were a feather fan. 

“So in the most perfect quiet, 
with scarcely a writhe, nor any sign 


of flurry, she died, holding the calf 
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io ner side until her last vital spark 
had fled, and left it to a swift des- 
patch with a single lance thrust. No 
slaughter of a lamb ever looked more 
like murder. Nor, when the vast 
bulk and strength of the animal was 
considered, could a mightier ex- 
ample have been given of the force 
and quality of maternal love.” There 
were then no regulations governing 
whaling; today the killing of a cow 
with calf is prohibited. 

The behavior of the cachalot is 
not always so gentle. The whaling 
ship Essex of Nantucket was bat- 
tered and sunk by a lone bull in 1820 
as the enraged animal twice rammed 
the wooden hull with its head. This 
may well have provided Melville 
with the basis for the end of Moh, 
Dick, though the Essex’s crew— 
unlike the Pequod’s, who were all 
drowned but one—went on to a 
ninety-day ordeal in open boats 
with the survivors sustaining life on 
the flesh of their dead comrades, “A 
dead whale or a stove boat,” was 
one of the chanties whale men sang, 
and the old adage, “Beware of a 
sperm’s jaw and a right whale’s 
flukes,” is a clear indication of the 
fighting qualities of these animals, 
and incidentally of the courage of 
men who faced them in open boats 
only a quarter of their length, for 
the right whale’s tail can be fifteen 
feet across, and the sperm whale’s 
jaw is a snapping twenty-foot line 
of teeth designed for the destructio: 
of giant squid in the ocean deeps. 

One final quote from Bullen, who 
escaped alive from an experience as 
dreadful as that which killed Cap- 
tain Ahab, The whale he attacked 
has just destroyed his boat with one 
blow of its tail, and then: “Towering 
above me came the colossal head of 
the great creature, as he ploughed 
through the bundle of debris that 
had just been a boat... nor to this 
day can | understand how I escaped 
the portals of his gullet, which of 
course gaped wide as a church 
door.”’ Half-drowned in the bloodied 
froth of water, he finds himself 
thrown against the whale and in 
desperation pulls himself up the 
sloping, slippery bank of blubber 
until he has hold of the harpoon 
iron, “Then I remembered the flurry 
Almost at the same moment it be- 
gan; and there was I, who with fear 
ful admiration had so often watched 
the titanic convulsions of a dying 
cachalot,actuallyinvolvedinthem... 
Then all was lost in roar and rush, 
as of the heart of some mighty 
cataract, during which | was some- 
times above, sometimes beneath, 
the water, but always clinging, with 
every ounce of energy still left, to 
the line. Now, one thought was 
uppermost—‘What if he 
breach?’ I had seen them do so when 


should 
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IN SOLEMN SILHOUETTE, Richard King Mellon, 
head of Pittsburgh’s patriarchal clan and guardian 
of its $8,500,000,000 holdings, poses at the window 


of his office 


that of 
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The sharpness of his profile matches 
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IN OPEN SUNLIGHT, a portion of Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle basks in a dramatic bath of gold 
such as it never knew when the city lived under a 
perpetual industrial smog. Here the renascence 
started—a county-wide schedule of improvements 
that will cost a staggering $2,760,000,000 in all. 


BURGH 


The city that quick-changed from unbelievable ugliness to shining beauty in less than half a generation 


@ The plane flying west followed the 
glistening silver ribbon of the Monon- 
gahela below. I noted the air was pure 
and bright. We descended gently, toward 
forested hills so green it was like coming 
down on County Limerick. We glided 
over the runway toward a new five- 
decker terminal, modern and hygienic 
as a biscuit factory. Waving from the ob 
servation platform was my long-time 
friend, Mary Shaw Marohnic. 

My visit to America’s traditionally 
most ill-favored city was a kind of home- 
coming, like a man returning to make 
peace with his people. | am a Wisconsin 
native, but | am often tempted, when 
asked where | was born, to reply, “Pitts 
burgh.” It would be an untruth truer 
than true, for spiritually | was born 
here. | was an unfledged college graduate 
when I came to Pittsburgh for my first 
job, as a newspaper reporter, and stayed 
five years. Since then | have lived in 
many other cities but [I have never 
learned to know one so well, nor to love 
and hate one so much, Now I was re- 
turning for a birthday—Pittsburgh’s two 
hundredth—and to see for myself the 
renaissance that was turning the old 
“Mellon Patch” into **Mellon’s Miracle.” 

For me, Mary Shaw symbolizes Pitts- 


burgh. She is a large, hearty woman de- 


by Herbert Kubly 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


scended from pioneer families, the Eng- 


lish Irwins and the Irish Shaws, both of 


which have streets named after them. 
She married a first-generation Croatian 
whose family came with the great tide 
of Eastern European laborers to the 
mills and mines. “The blood was run- 
ning thin in my group,” she says, “and 
those Slavs had such straight backs.” 
She is an artist who paints the hills and 
mills, the rivers and buildings of her city 
with relentless affection. One summer 
vacation she sent her son to work in a 
mill. ““No young man has a right to live 
in Pittsburgh without at least once mak- 
ing steel,’ she told him. “I want you to 
understand your roots.” 

As she drove me over a new parkway 
toward the city, | remembered, too viv- 
idly for pleasure, my first arrival from a 
Wisconsin farm. Awe and panic were 
my emotions then, as the train clicked 
up the black, malodorous canyon of the 
Ohio River and creaked over a trestle 
into the old brown station. A doctor at 
home had warned me of evils that stalk 
youths in cities, so | went straight from 
the train to a room at the Y.M.C.A.— 
around the corner from roaring Dia- 
mond Street (now Forbes Avenue), a 
casbah of low bars, burlesque and girls. 
In the morning | reported for work on 


the police beat of the Sun-Telegraph, 
and met assistant city editor William 
“Fuzzy” Pfarr, a mercurial old-timer 
with a robust allergy to college men. 

One evening that first week I saw an 
explosion of flames in the night sky and 
ran to a phone to report a very big fire. 
“Gee whiz, thanks,” said Pfarr, after 
I’d explained where the blaze seemed to 
be. “Hop a cab and get right over 
there.”’ I raced to my first big story—and 
found that the volcano in the sky was a 
Jones and Laughlin blast furnace. Pitts- 
burgh in those days was a sooty Klon- 
dike of blackened buildings over which 
a pillar of smoke hung by day and a pil- 
lar of fire by night. The “Golden Tri- 
angle,’ named for its concentration of 
banks, was golden only to those few who 
amassed their gold under its clouds. To 
the rest it was, in words attributed to 
Charles Dickens, “Hell with the lid 
lifted.”” 

| thought sadly how Fuzzy Pfarr, like 
many of my other Sun-Tele colleagues, 
was dead. The road rolled down green 
hills into a dark valley of cinders and 
piled-up railroad cars. We wove our way 
through a tangle of bridges under which 
lean, unpainted houses reached into air 
and light like thin yellow plants grow- 
ing ina % 


Continued on Page 83 
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ON THE POLITICAL FRONT, Pittsburgh's reno- 
vation owes its success to David Lawrence, for thir- 
teen years the city’s mayor, who sparked the mass 
of his constituents into supporting the program. 
Here the doughty Democrat, now governor of 


Pennsylvania, beams from the new Fort Pitt Bridge. 
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ON THE CIVIG FRONT, ihe vast project is in 
the hands of the Allegheny Conference on Commu- 
nity Development, whose executive committee poses 
below. The setting is the aristocratic Duquesne 
Club; the portraits on the paneled wall show An- 
drew W. Mellon (/eft) and his brother Richard B. 




















Continued from Page 80 

cellar. Their top-story windows followed 
us like eyes of misery. ““No place to hang 
out a wash,” said Mary Shaw, and I re- 
membered what Herbert Spencer said: 
“A month in Pittsburgh would justify 
anyone in committing suicide.” 

We were approaching a new tunnel 
built under Mt. Washington—the former 
coal hill in west Pittsburgh—but Mary 
Shaw with happy abandon took the road 
over the mountain instead, past square, 
painted houses with geranium boxes. 
Mt. Washington was settled by Germans. 

“Prepare thyself,” she said, as if read- 
ing from a roadside religious poster. 
“The sound of the riveter is heard in the 
land and the old ball swings.” On the 
summit she turned into Grandview Ave- 
nue and stopped. 

I blinked, and blinked again. Nothing 
I had heard or read had prepared me. 
Four hundred feet down was the Point, 
that sharp confluence of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers that is the 
birthplace of the Ohio. But where I re- 
membered an abysmal jungle of crum- 
bling railroad sheds and blighted build- 
ings, | was looking on a broad green 
park of hawthorns and maples and pol- 
ished lawns. From gardens beyond, a 
new white city of steel and aluminum 
rose up. Mary Shaw identified the unfa- 
miliar buildings: three Equitable Life 
“Gateway” buildings, dazzling green 
from their thousands of Venetian blinds 
at half mast, the aluminum Bell Tele- 
phone Building and a blue laminated 
State Office Building. The most spectac- 
ular was a forty-one-story stainless-steel 
monolith, the Mellon-U. S. Steel Build- 
ing, and rising in front of them all was a 
new Golden Triangle Hotel for which 
Conrad Hilton had promised golden 
aluminum walls. The going-home traffic 
of late afternoon moved swiftly over an 
intricate lacework of bridges, parkways 
and interchanges. Pleasure launches 
glided on rivers which in the old days 
floated only smoke-belching towboats. 
On riverbanks, remembered for their 
pollution, children piayed on sidewalk 
esplanades. . 

“You need a drink,” said Mary Shaw, 
speaking gospel truth. She took me one 
block to the Tin Angel, a glass-walled 
aerie with an urban view that only San 
Francisco’s Top of the Mark can match. 
Behind the Golden Triangle, on the 
highest crest of the city, a three-mile 
ledge of seven thousand public-housing 
units extended from river to river, a red- 
brick band veiled by green trees. Through 
the filigree of the “three sisters,” identi- 
cal bridges crossing the Allegheny at 
Sixth, Seventh and Ninth streets, I 
could see upriver to the steel- and glass- 
manufacturing towns of Millvale, Etna 
and Sharpsburg. Up the Monongahela I 
saw the Polish and Slav south side and 
the dark, convoluted profile of Jones 


and Laughlin, the only big steel mill left 
inside the city of Pittsburgh, and in the 
distance the industrial boroughs of 
Homestead, Hazelwood, Braddock and 
Rankin. 

Rising from the Jones and Laughlin 
stacks were wispy clouds, pale coral in 
the evening light. “Smoke,” I said tri- 
umphantly, for it was the first I had 
seen. 

“Hush,” said Mary Shaw. “You just 
said a bad word. What you're looking at 
we call ore dust, and someone is spend- 
ing a million dollars for precipitators to 
eliminate it. | wish they wouldn't. Can 
you imagine Pittsburgh without any, 
er—ore dust?” 

Behind us the brown waters of the 
Monongahela and the green waters of 
the Allegheny flowed side by side, un- 
blended bands, down the Ohio, past the 
steel and chemical towns of McKees 
Rocks, Coraopolis, Ambridge (named for 
the American Bridge Company) and 
boatbuilding Neville Island. As far as 
our eyes could reach, it was Allegheny 
County, the “greater Pittsburgh” of 129 
municipalities, 730 sloping square miles 
from which more wealth has been beaten 
and more millionaires sprung than from 
any other tract its size on earth. 

It was twilight now and the city’s 
cleaning women, turning lights on and 
off as they moved through the buildings, 
made the skyscrapers flicker like the 
Milky Way. “Scrub-bucket angels twin- 
kling the stars,”’said Mary Shaw. A small 
white tender churned up the Ohio, push- 
ing sixteen barges of black coal. “Did 
you know that Pittsburgh is America’s 
largest inland port?’ Mary Shaw asked. 
I was vaguely aware of river traffic, but 
it was always so unobtrusive. “Suez and 
Panama are millstreams compared to 
muddy old Monongahela,” she said. 


Driving east over Bigelow Boulevard, 
I was grateful for such familiar land- 
marks as the Heinz “57” in green lights 
across the Allegheny and, in a touch of 
Venice, the three green domes of the 
Church of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. During my Pittsburgh years I had 
lived in the Oakland area “civic center,” 
and there I settled now, in an apartment 
in a garden on litthe Mawhinney Street, 
one block long and pretty as an English 
mews. I arrived right in its “pink” sea- 
son—Pittsburgh claims more Japanese 
flowering cherries than Washington, and 
all were in bloom. 

To the left was forested Schenley 
Park, green and lush as Constable’s 
paintings of Hampstead Heath, and the 
campus of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; on the right was Mellon 
Institute, a columned approximation of 
the Parthenon, and rising above it all, the 
forty-two-story University of Pittsburgh 
skyscraper known as the Cathedral of 
Learning. 


This controversial monolith has been 
called a masterpiece of modern Gothic, 
a phallic monstrosity, and a frozen con- 
fection melting like treacle in the sun. 
Entering it next day, I felt the old claus- 
trophobic panic, for the vertical piling of 
classrooms has inadequate elevators and 
echoes like a river canyon. But my spirit 
soared in the lofty, Gothic commons 
room on the ground floor, and in the 
quadrangle surrounding it | made my 
reconnaissance of the nineteen rooms 
presented by the nationality groups. The 
gold-leafed Syria-Lebanon room is shad- 
owed and cushioned like a seraglio, the 
Norwegian room is a peasant cottage, 
the Greek room a miniature temple. The 
English room is modeled from the House 
of Commons, the German after the great 
hall of Heidelberg, and the Italian room 
after a Tuscan convent. 

The price of progress, I learned, can 
be high. The University’s sky-aspiring 
young chancellor, Edward H. Litchfield, 
told me of plans to reclaim commercial 
and residential property for a 1600-acre 
common campus for Pitt, Tech, Mellon 
Institute and Carnegie Museum, Little 
Mawhinney is probably a doomed 
street. 


The landmark with the heaviest nos- 
talgia for me was also the closest to my 
door. Looming across narrow Mawhin- 
ney was Carnegie Museum, a_black- 
walled fortress that has been since the 
1890's the setting for the famous Car- 
negie International art exhibitions. These 
have made Pittsburghers extremely 
knowledgeable about painting, and in 
my time the first-prize winners always 
whipped up a tempest of controversy. 
The year Georges Braque’s semicubistic 
The Yellow Cloth was chosen, Fuzzy 
Pfarr assigned another reporter and me, 
with photographs of the painting, to 
harvest a series of man-in-the-street 
opinions—derisive, of course. The day 
was so smoggy the street lights flickered 
at midday, and our task was so depress- 
ing that we spent the afternoon in a bar 
composing jewel after jewel of journal- 
ism, like: 


Plumber, Lower Smithficid Street: 
“Nothing but a dirty rag to me.” 
Hairdresser, William Penn Hotel: 
“Some table. I guess you glue the 
cloth on to keep it from sliding off.” 


To a callow Wisconsin farm boy 
twenty years ago, the halls containing 
copies of Greek sculpture, and the per- 
manent collection of predominantly 19th 
Century paintings upstairs, seemed full 
of marvels. Now I found the collection 
pitifully slight. Pittsburgh’s only great 
painting seems to be Georges Rouault’s 
masterpiece, The Old King, but it is so 
much on loan that Pittsburghers seldom 


see it. Continued on Page 85 
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CHURCH ART reaches a high point in St. Nicholas 
Croatian Church, in Millvale, which the noted artist 
Makso Vanka has adorned with striking murals. 
Here Father Albert Zagar, beloved priest of St. 
Nicholas for twenty-seven years, meditates under 


a Madonna and Child in native Old World dress. 








MODERN ART goes the limit in a Carnegie In- 
stitute art gallery, scene of the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition, whose prize awards are often 
hotly questioned by the public. Here the Insti- 
tute’s Director of Fine Art, Gordon Washburn, 
takes a breather in a display of fancy-free treasures. 
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The art tragedy of Pittsburgh is that 
her collectors bequeath their paintings 
elsewhere—Henry Clay Frick to New 
York, Andrew Mellon to Washington, 
where he built the National Gallery, the 
Arensbergs to Philadelphia. At present 
Pittsburgh’s curators are sweating out 
the eventual disposition of two impor- 
tant collections, one owned by H. J. 
Heinz II and the other by G. David 
Thompson, a steelman-stockbroker. 
Thompson’s hoard of 20th Century art, 
seen by only a few, is said to include the 
largest group of Paul Klees anywhere. 

To reacquaint myself with Pitts- 
burgh’s most unusual art treasure, I 
crossed the Allegheny to the steelwork- 
ers’ community of Millvale and climbed 
a knoll to St. Nicholas Croatian Church. 
It is a drab, yellow-brick structure on the 
outside, but inside it is frescoed as splen- 
didly as a Balkan cathedral. Filling the 
apse is a monumental Madonna with 
Child in Croatian dress. On the right, 
miners and workers with their priest offer 
her the Church of St. Nicholas, which 
they hold in their hands; on the left a 
Croatian family bows in prayer near 
some cows in a fieid. The arched ceiling 
is crowded with saints and apostles, done 
in the romantic-mystic style of Blake, 
and the walls are painted with contem- 
porary social themes. The artist, Makso 
Vanka, was born in Croatia and now 
lives in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
The frescoes are an ex-voto gift to the 
land of his adoption and he painted 
themin Millvale because the good friend 
of his youth, Father Albert Zagar, is 
priest there. 

Father Zagar, my own friend for 
twenty years, is a gentle little Franciscan 
with flashing dark eyes and a bald head, 
with impish tufts of hair growing up 
from his ears to make him look like a 
benevolent satyr. “Tourists come from 
all over the United States to see our 
church,” he said to me, “but Pittsburgh- 
ers do not even cross the river. They 
don’t know that in one hundred years 
St. Nicholas’ will be the most famous 
church in America.”’ We were drinking 
altar wine by a great picture window in 
the new parish house, which he was 
blessing that afternoon. Across the river 
we could see the span of Pittsburgh, all 
the way from the Golden Triangle to 
£tna and Aspinwall. “Is it not wonder- 
ful, my view of a new city rising?” said 
Father Albert. 


Pittsburgh is a nationality center, 
thanks to great waves of immigrant labor 
that flowed to the mills and mines from 
1880 to 1914. One evening I went to 
Syria Mosque, where twenty nationality 
groups were united in a jubilant folk 
festival sponsored by Duquesne Univer- 
sity. On the stage upstairs there were 
music and drama from the Old World; 


on the half-acre basement dance floor 
people whirled in ancestral rhythms. 
Chinese girls floated through butterfly 
dances to plaintively wailing reeds. 
Green-bodiced Irish girls jigged to an 
accordion. Mexicans in gaudy serapes 
leaped over hats, and Swiss youths in 
black velvets, their girls wearing hats 
like lacy white wings, rocked through 
schottisches. Greek men in ruffled white 
fustanellas and tasseled red caps coiled 
and uncoiled harems of girls with eyes 
like purple pansies. Carpatho-Russian 
millworkers, wearing coq hats, embroi- 
dered blouses and flowing sashes, danced 
squatting on their haunches, possessed 
devils barking like dogs. Slovak men, 
with flower gardens on their heads and 
sweat-shining faces, polkaed with women 
beribboned as Maypoles. Croatian men, 
virile Pierrots in lacy white pantaloons, 
and girls like quilted dolls snaked through 
a kolo to tamburitza music. 

The dance floor was surrounded with 
food booths, and here I and my friends 
ate ourselves around the world. Polish 
borscht, Swiss fondue, Greek dolma 
(stuffed grape leaves), Indian thandai 
(almond milk), Italian lasagne, Ukrain- 
ian mediwnik (wedding cake), Serbian 
strudla and Lebanese rose water, on and 
on. As the evening progressed, things 
got confused on the dance floor. Som- 
breroed Mexicans were jigging with 
Irish girls, the preening Carpathians were 
swaying in a languid Lebanese courtship 
dance, some Chinese were caught up ina 
schottische. Suddenly the festival turned 
into an intoxicating and delirious Babel 
with twenty nations scrambled in rough- 
and-tumble rock-and-roll. A gray-haired 
woman in black watched with tear-glis- 
tened eyes. She was from Croatia, visit- 
ing her American daughter, and she said, 
“IT haven’t seen such happiness since | 
was a girl.” 


Among the joys of Pittsburgh are easy 
excursions into the beautiful Western 
Pennsylvania countryside. Drive almost 
any road out of town and you will come to 
rhododendron forests, tumbling moun- 
tain cascades and the man-made lakes 
that hold back the waters of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela, which used to 
flood Pittsburgh so disastrously. 

With Mary Shaw, I made a sentimen- 
tal reconnaissance to one of these reser- 
voirs. It is called Yough Lake, and it 
lies over the sites of three villages, one 
of which, Somerfield, used to be my fa- 
vorite mountain retreat. We drove south, 
past rows of old coke ovens overgrown 
by forest, then followed the old Na- 
tional Pike—U. S. 40—until we came 
upon a great lake spanned by a concrete 
bridge. There were no familiar landmarks 
to guide me out of my confusion, but 
across the bridge I found a familiar 
face, that of Carl Cornish, of the old 
Cornish Arms Hotel. 





In his cabin cruiser, Cornish took us 
over waters surrounded by forests. Newly 
leaved trees and blossoming dogwood 
cast chartreuse and white-lace shadows 
by shores where deer came to drink. But 
as we skittered over the water my mind 
was a hundred and sixty feet below, in a 
lovely 18th Century summer village, 
with wisteria-covered farmhouses, 
steamy meadows bright with sweet Wil- 
liam and tiger lilies, and blacksnakes 
twisting around limbs of trees to rob the 
nests. It had seemed like a painting of 
Eden by Rousseau. 

We were passing over the site of his 
hotel, said Cornish. Soon we were over 
the old red Endsley house, in which Mrs. 
Endsley had died—from will power, they 
said—just before she had to move away. 
A moment later we floated across the old 
Great Crossing Bridge, built when Mon- 
roe was President, and under which I re- 
membered summer’s-night bathing in 
the moonlight. The sfone bridge had not 
been removed, and during autumnal low 
tides, said Cornish, often around Hal- 
loween, its Roman-style arches appear, 
undulating like ghosts in the depleted 
waters. When I heard this a chill shot 
through me. I was passing over the grave 
of my youth, and | thought again how 
terrible can be the price of progress. 


For three weeks I wandered like Rip 
van Winkle through a city both familiar 
and strange. Demolition and construc- 
tion side by side, the thunder of swinging 


headache balls and the rat-a-tat-tat of 


rivet guns made the hills ring like a bat- 
tlefield. Demolition squads tore away 
blighted blocks while construction crews 
built bridges, parkways, towers. The 
back-yard slum known as Lower Hill 


had disappeared, but before its snarl of 


1400-odd buildings could be removed, 
half a million rats were exterminated to 
keep them from migrating to the Golden 
Triangle. Now the ninety-five acres were 
being tilled for trees and parks, for apart- 
ment houses and an auditorium with 
room for 14,000 people and with a dome 
415 feet in diameier—largest in the 
world—that can be opened to the stars 
on summer nights by the touch of an 
electric button. I started to collect col- 
umns of figures—$100,000,000 for the 
university, $150,000,000 for slum clear- 
ance—and decided no man could tell 
how much it was all going to cost. 

As to how the bills will be paid, no 
one wonders, Pittsburgh is a company 
town, the largest on record, and its citi- 
zens share the faith of a certain little girl 
in Sunday school. She was asked by her 
teacher, ““Who led the children of Israel 
out of the house of bondage?” She an- 
swered brightly, ““The Mellons.” 

As everyone, no doubt even the little 
girl, knows, coal and iron—both discov- 
ered in the 1780’s—are Pittsburgh’s un- 
ceasing wellsprings. Such a munificence 
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ARCHITECTURE takes many vivid forms in the 
new Pittsburgh, notably in the exterior of the Alcoa 
Building, a thirty-one-story structure sheathed en- 
tirely in aluminum. The delighted gentleman at 
the aluminum-framed window is Frank L. Magee, 
president of the Aluminum Company of America. 
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begged for stewards, and the 19th Cen- 
tury produced three: Scotch-Irish im- 
migrant Thomas Mellon, whose first 
American home was in Poverty Point, 


Pennsylvania; Andrew Carnegie, son of 


a poor Scottish weaver whose American 
address was Barefoot Square, Slabtown, 
Pennsylvania; and Henry Clay Frick, 
whose father was a Swiss immigrant 
in the coal fields south of Pittsburgh. 

Impelled by the stern Calvinist ethic 
that it is a sin to be poor and a virtue to 
be rich, this astonishing trio of Horatio 
Algers harvested gold in Pittsburgh. In- 
evitably “Caesar of Steel’ Carnegie and 
“King of Coal” Frick became partners, 
while moneylender Mellon swept the 
broom of foreclosure so vigorously dur- 
ing depressions and panics that he 
founded the largest family fortune in 
America. 

In 1892, when union-hating Frick 
ordered a hired army of guards and 
Pinkertons to fire on orderly strikers, he 
set off the most famous labor battle of 
all time, the bloody Homestead steel 
strike. At the time Carnegie, then the 
laird of Skibo Castle, was wandering 
through Scotland founding public li- 
braries, Frick, stabbed by a strike sympa- 
thizer, dictated in an ambulance: “I do 
not think I shall die, but whether I do or 
not, the company will pursue the same 
policy and it will win.” He lived, and ul- 
timately he cabled his absent partner, 
“Our victory is now complete and most 
gratifying.” 

Unions destroyed, Frick sent agents 
into Southwestern Europe to recruit 
cheap labor. They lured impoverished 
Poles, Slovaks, Yugoslavs, Ukrainians 


and Hungarians to a Promised Land of 





peonage in smoke-smudged company 
towns with clapboard shacks and muddy 
lanes. Presbyterian Pittsburghers be- 
lieved Catholic “Huns” and “Hunkies” 
were inferior clay deserving no better. 

After Frick and Carnegie died, both in 
1919, Pittsburgh became increasingly a 
one-family town. Its boss was the favor- 
ite and frailest of Thomas Mellon’s five 
sons, Andrew W. Mellon, a Croesus to 
whom three Presidents entrusted the 
finances of the nation. He died in 1937, 
after which his nephew, Richard King 
Mellon, became head of the clan and 
guardian of its $8,500,000,000 holdings. 

Pittsburghers talk lyrically of their 
renaissance as a flowering of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy. and there is certainly 
a democratic idealism about it. But its 
two great movers are a pair of kings— 
capital’s Richard King Mellon and la- 
bor’s David “the king” Lawrence, Penn- 
sylvania’s new governor and Pittsburgh’s 
mayor during the first thirteen years of 
the renaissance. 

Until Lawrence’s first election as 
mayor, in 1945, he and Mellon were po- 
litical enemies who had never met. Both 
men are of Scotch-Irish descent. But the 
Protestant Mellons have worked the 
Scottish side of the fence, and Lawrence, 
who still takes up Sunday collection in 
the Point’s St. Mary of Mercy Church, 
is a professional Irishman. Lawrence 
was born on the Point and grew up in 
the Hill, two slums which he, as mayor, 
wiped away. Mellon, princeling of 
wealth, grew up in the family’s town 
mansion and at Rolling Rock, its fox- 
hunting barony in the Westmoreland 
County Hills. In forty years of noncom- 
bative association with the United States 





EDUCATION, too, scrapes the sky in this city of 
towers; the University of Pittsburgh’s Cathedral 
of Learning piles classroom on classroom to the 
height of forty-two stories—a clear departure from 
the tradition of the spread-out campus, yet nothing 
beyond the context of Pittsburgh’s big resurgence. 


Army he has risen to the rank of major 
general and is known around Pittsburgh 
as ““The General.” 

Lawrence, a politician now for fifty 
years, is a Democratic boss molded in 
F.D.R.clay. He shares the master’s social 
philosophy, shrewd political know-how, 
indefatigability, steel-trap memory for 
names and faces and, when angry, a 
genius for salty Democratic language. 
He is a lonely uncommunicative autocrat 
who rules by harsh respect instead of 
affection. Around Pennsylvania he is 
known by a variety of epithets: Mr. Dem, 
King David, Frosty and Granite Face. 

He is, I discovered, a man hard to 
track down. I caught him in City Hall 
one noon, lunching alone on sandwiches 
and milk—a ruddy-faced, white-haired, 
sturdy man with icy blue eyes. A mo- 
ment later he was in the washroom, in 
his undershirt, braces down, lathering up 
to shave for a ground-breaking cere- 
mony. He told the story of his partner- 
ship with Mellon. 

“The war had left Pittsburgh a dying 
city, the dirtiest slag pile in the United 
States, smothering under a blanket of 
smoke. Young men who had seen other 
cities during the war were not coming 
home, and industrialists were planning 
to move plants elsewhere. Something 
had to be done. One day General Mellon 
crossed Grant Street, walked into City 
Hall and offered me his family home and 
grounds on Fifth Avenue for a park. 
Mellon Park was the beginning of the 
renaissance.” 

At their historic meeting the two kings 
discovered two qualities they held in 
common—a strong identity with their 

Continued on Page 152 














Standing before her home at Dunsany, believed to be the oldest inhabited castle in 


the British Isles, Lady Dunsaay wears a three-piece Irish-tweed suit in a large-check pattern 


featuring large pockets. The blouse of Irish linen is trimmed in tweed. 























Ninth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 





Lady Dunsany evokes the enduring influence of the 

past upon Irish high fashion in her 18th Century drawing 
room. Her full-skirted black tulle evening dress with 

a gray underskirt is scalloped with white lace 


which was made at the Convent of Carrickmacross. 
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Wearing an Irish woolen day dress 
of small brown-and-black checks, 
Lady Dunsany visits the 

stables with her younger daughter, 
Beatrice. The neckline 

is typical of Irish casualness. 


Sleekly modern in contrast to Dunsany’s 
stately library, Lady Dunsany wears 

a black sheath of Irish hand-crocheted lace 
slotted with black satin ribbon. 


The Look of the Irish 


@ Irish beauty, both in the land and in its women, is an innate gift, 
not much indebted to the arts of adornment. The intense greenness 
of the countryside, its lakes and mists, project their own vivid natural 
loveliness. The face of Ireland is innocent of artifice; never having 
been prettified, it is free to be beautiful. In the same way Irish women 
of fashion avoid excesses of throbbing color and harnesses of jewelry. 
Their own natural coloring, the subtle dialogue of fair complexions, 
sparkling eyes and shining hair, is never shouted down by hues in 
their wardrobes. Nor do they shroud their personal grace beneath 
imaginary figures imposed upon them by their dressmakers. 

A leader in this expression of inborn Celtic beauty is Sheila, Lady 
Dunsany of Dunsany Castle, in Eire. Most of her clothes are made for 
her in Dublin, in particular by Sybil Connolly and Irene Gilbert, and 
the most renowned among Irish fabrics—tweeds, woolens, linens, 
laces—are used generously in them. The result is that Lady Dunsany’s 
appearance suggests the reposed vitality of her land whether she is 
entertaining in her own 12th Century home which is at its heart, near 
Dublin and Tara, or on one of her frequent distant trips. With her 
husband, Lord Dunsany, whose namesake father was the famous 
wit and writer, she often vacations on the continent or visits their 
farms in Northern Rhodesia. At home she is a skilled devotée of 
the beautiful gardens of Dunsany Castle, an expert at fishing, active 
in the theater and ballet, and immersed in social work. Everywhere 
Lady Dunsany expresses an unerring sense of the understatement 
and casualness which is the crux of fashion in the British Isles. Her 
clothes reflect the best, most enduring and most gracious in Irish 


town-and-country life. THE END 
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The lakes of Italy may be losing their quiet exclusiveness, but one of the 
least spoiled, most charming and most spectacular is Orta, with the 
Italian Alps rising precipitously from its shores. A tiny café overhangs 


the water in the foreground; the building-packed island is San Giulio. 
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by Sean O’Kaolain 
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@ It is about nine o'clock on a crisp spring 


evening at the Gare Saint-Lazare. The lights 
of Paris gleam in the clear night air. As we 
climb aboard the wagon-lit of the Simplon 
Orient Express we get all the old, nostalgi 
smells—French tobacco, engine oil, eau 
Javel, steam, perhaps coffee from the galley 
of the restaurant car. We sleep all the way 
across France—unless the stove at the end 
of the carriage goes wrong and the cold 
wakes us up—and tn the early hours of the 
morning we climb over the Bernese Alps 
high, hard and white, past Sion and Sierre, 
working steadily up the valley of the Rhone 
Should we wake up then and lift the cornet 
of the blind by our pillow, the most we are 
likely to see is a yellow lantern in the hand 
of a bundled-up railway porter or enough 
whiteness under a window’s gleam to make 
us snuggle back gratefully under the warm 
bedclothes. 

But before we turned in for the night we 
wisely told the Little Brown Man who look 
after our wagon-lit to call us at half past sir 
or about half an hour before we reach th 
town of Stresa on Lake Maggiore—the first 
main stop after the Simplon Pass. And s« 
we end our night by running up the curtain 
in delight and astonishment, on the miracu 
lous contrast of the morning heat and sun 
of Italy. Our train, having crossed the great 
Alpine frontiers, is coasting smoothly down 
their southern slopes, and in a few moment 
we see, on our left, the little sleeping lakelet 


called Mergozzo. It is warm in the sun 
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fragrant in the sun, colorful in the sun of 
the south, 

“The Italian Lakes” is a term which 
means to everybody Lago Maggiore, Lago 
di Como and Lago di Lugano, three blue 
starfish gamboling on the highest levels of 
the waveless plain of Lombardy—though I 
doubt if anyone but a jet pilot at 40,000 
feet has ever seen them all gamboling to- 
gether. There are many other lakelets and 
lochlets in the valleys and on the high 
plateaus, and this Mergozzo, beside which 
our train is now thundering, is one of these. 
It is really a child of Lago Maggiore, cut off 
from its parent lake by good mountain soil 
washed down the Val d’Ossola over many 
centuries, 

At this early hour, after all that high 
Alpine cold, the sight of this lakelet dream- 
ing under the granite mountains at our back 
is like seeing the Primavera burst suddenly 
into full bloom. Its waters are dim with 
sleep. The tiny village at its head is also ob- 
viously asleep. The spire of its village 
church is replicated in the still water, as are 
two tall palms belonging to its modest hotel 
called the Due Palme because of those bare- 
legged feather dusters at the water’s edge. 
There is also an albergo called the Alla 
Quartina. Otherwise, apart from its homes, 
the little village contains nothing else of the 
least significance. There is obviously noth- 
ing to do here except to fish a little, or to 
row out on the lake and lie bare to the sun 
athwart a boat, daydreaming for hour after 
hour. 

For the joy of Mergozzo is that it is just 
as empty and unfrequented at any hour of 
the day, which is a miracle among these 
gay, busy, sophisticated Lombard lakes. 
Bear the name Mergozzo in mind, dear 
fellow traveler. If you are holidaying on 
Maggiore, the day most certainly will come 
when you tire of elegance and frivolity and 
sophistication and long for precisely this 
kind of silence and seclusion. | may add 
that in the valley behind the lake, there are 
soft, level green fields, a purling river, deep 
woods and stonecutters’ yards under the 
trees. In the evenings you meet the workers 
cycling home, their clothes gray as old mice 
from the dust of their ancient trade. All this 
part of Italy is famous for stone carvers. 
One glance at the many quarries that scar 
the sides of the mountains tells us why. 

Our train whizzes softly past the lakelet. 
In two minutes more we are riding above the 
great parent lake itself. This first morning 
sight of Lago Maggiore, or Lac Majeur, can 
be one of life’s great experiences for any 
traveler who descends here from across 
the Simplon. In spring the pink camellias 
are in delicate and luscious bloom; later 
the cannas are rising like the first breath of 
Indian heat, dusk-red out of copper foliage ; 


still later the zinnias are petal-varied and 
perfect ; the tender petunias—mauve dawns, 
pink moons—sway and frivol in the least 
breath from the lake; the geraniums burn 
sturdily and stolidly on and on long after 
the first snows of autumn have blocked the 
high mountain passes. The yellow mari- 
golds add to the cannas a further sense of 
torrid color. There are all sorts of roses, and 
some bougainvillaea. But from our train 
we see only the dramatic splashes of color, 
and miss the tiny wildflowers—the cam- 
panulas, harebells, campions or aloes—and 
the water lilies that lie as bright as fallen 
stars in the quiet of the little bays. 

And there, beyond, lies the great lake. 
Still only half awake ourselves, we might 
think its very life had been suspended if—as 
we flash between the obtruding villas—there 
were not some intimation that the color in 
the sky and the water is gently melting into 
wakefulness. It is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of the day on Maggiore to have a room 
with a veranda facing eastward, and to 
breakfast alfresco watching this slow re- 
birth of the lake. Inch by inch her islands 
emerge from the haze that the sun slowly 
burns away. The Isola Bella (well named, 
the most beautiful of the group), makes 
a specially dramatic entrance into the 
dawn—a fantasy of baroque extravagance 
perched on a bare rock, now all pinnacled, 
palaced and flower-covered. Its five guiding 
lights that have daggered the water all 
night long go out as if at the command of 
the sun. So do the three guiding lights of the 
second island, the Isola dei Pescatori (the 
Isle of the Fishermen), which is still clus- 
tered by the homes of the lake’s fishermen, 
and blessed by one excellent little hotel. The 
third island, dark Isola Madre, or Mother 
Island, lies farthest off, midway between the 
others. It carries no night lights. Its palace 
is uninhabited. 

Maggiore has the vastest spread of all the 
Italian lakes. It has space and air and width 
and immensity. On Lugano and Como the 
mountains rise almost at right angles to the 
water. At Maggiore the angle widens and 
the sun has a longer reign. We get none of 
the feeling of being in a fiord that comes so 
easily, even oppressively, on the Lecco 
stretch of Como or on so much of Lugano. 
As a result the mountain peaks across the 
lake have a splendid air of remoteness— 
the Sasso di Ferro, holding back the 
morning sun from Laveno; the Monte 
Campo dei Fiori (the Peak of the Field of 
Flowers) to the southeast, and, to the north- 
west, the ridges above the Val Grande be- 
hind Pallanza. Because of this sense of space 
some travelers prefer Maggiore to any other 
lake, sacrificing to its spaciousness the pic- 
turesque ruggedness, the greater intimacy 
and Gothic wonder of Como and Lugano. 





One purely practical detail about Mag- 
giore—its roads are wider. It is a point 
which only those who have driven tautly 
along the narrow ways of the other lakes 


will appreciate to the full. 


Our train curves a little, and now we are 
looking past the islands up the length of the 
lake. From here it is about twenty miles to 
where the Swiss border cuts across it, as 
every reader of A Farewell to Arms will re- 
member. It is from here that Lieutenant 
Henry rowed Catherine Barkley all through 
that wild, windy, moonlit autumn night 
from the dock of the Grand Hotel et des 
Iles Borromées to the peace and safety of 
Switzerland—a long, hard row for any man, 
even with a southerly gale blowing down 
from the heights of Mottarone to help him. 
I doubt if Hemingway himself ever did this 
pull up the lake. In his whole description of 
the journey there is not a single recogniz- 
able detail, and but for the names of the 
Italian villages along the shores, Henry and 
Catherine might as well have been rowing 
on Lake Michigan. But, then, Hemingway 
never does go in very much for natural 
descriptions. His target is people. 

Our train hisses to a stop at Stresa. We 
alight and descend to shore level—perhaps 
to stay in the Grand Hotel et des Iles 
Borromées. We breakfast, rest and emerge 
to explore the promenade and narrow 
streets of the little town, and, depending on 
the season, we are more than likely to get a 
shock midway between fresh delight and 
slight dismay. If it should be the height of 
summer, when most of us are likely to come 
here, our first impression must be of a dis- 
concertingly crowded, restless, busy, fidgety, 
unquiet, chaffering, chattering port—very 
different from shy Mergozzo and our first 
early-morning impression of barely stirring 
Maggiore. 

We have touched right away on a central 
dilemma of all the lakes—how to have lux- 
ury, or at any rate comfort, with repose. In 
many of these lake villages the search for 
comfort has produced large and sometimes 
luxurious hotels, like the deservedly famous 
Villa d’Este at Cernobbio on Lake Como, 
or the Grand Hotel at Stresa, or the 
Hotel Serbelloni at Bellagio—and these 
caravanserais have bred flocks of small ho- 
tels and alberghi clustering under their wings 
like so many chickens, until each village is 
in danger of becoming a shiny tourist cen- 
ter. This is why more and more people are 
going farther and farther up or down the 
lakes in search of quiet—to peaceful cor- 
ners, for example, like Cannero Riviera, or 
Cannobio on this shore of Maggiore; or 
down toward Lesa or Meina or even 
Arona. None of them is far away, and the 
gleaming white lake steamers are waiting 
at the Stresa pier to take us up or down 
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the lake to whichever one we prefer in the 
most pleasant manner possible. 

If we follow the English or the Germans 
we will generally come to these quiet places. 
The English and the Germans not only like 
their holidays to be sedate but know that, 
as with the Lake Country of England or the 
Lakes of Killarney in Ireland, the beauty of 
the lakes cannot be separated from the un- 
spoiled glory of the surrounding moun- 
tains. Indeed it is a question if any foreign- 
ers have ever loved and understood the life 
mode of these lakes as have these hardy 
northerners who seem to nourish an inex- 
haustible reverence for untamed nature. 

How different are the French, who mo- 
tor along the lakeside roads on their way to 
and from the Mediterranean in such large 
numbers. They head the list of foreign tour- 
ists hereabouts and thereby achieve the am- 
biguous honor of being at once the greatest 
curse of the lakes and their greatest pa- 
trons: the roads would be far quieter with- 
out their automobiles and the hotels far 
poorer without their custom. To the French 
we must couple the Milanese. (Milan is 
only some twenty miles from Lake Como.) 
They both drive far too furiously and too 
frequently about these narrow roads for the 
comfort of the rest of us. 

Certainly to drive anywhere on a holy- 
day or a holiday—such as at the time of the 
great summer Feast of the Assumption—is 
pure madness. It is like taking part in a 
breakneck slalom race with ten thousand 
zanies. You cannot so much as see the lakes 
at such a time. I have tried it, purely for the 
fun (?) of it, driving from Como to Cadenab- 
bia, and the whole way I saw nothing but 
the hood of my own car, the tail of the car 
before me, the left-hand fenders of the cars 
bearing down on me with lethal intent, and 
in the corner of my mirror a succession of 
French and Italian devils behind me all 
dying to swoosh past me, less by skill than, 
as I felt each time one of them tried it, by 
the miraculous intervention of the Ma- 
donna. The records of such days are scored 
on the walls of many a villa garden along 
these narrow roads—long telltale gashes on 
stone or plaster commemorate many a 
lunatic’s screaming brush with fate. 

And yet, it is somehow a crazy sort of 
sun-shot fun—all those flying, honking 
Alfa-Romeo-Juliettas; those great, shoul- 
dering Cadillacs and Lincolns and Im- 
perials whose owners must often have 
wished to high heaven that they could mo- 
mentarily exchange their giant cars for one 
of those little Fiat 600’s that dodge between 
your legs, climb walls, turn on a plate and, 
on occasion, boil like Icelandic geysers; 
those roaring Moto-Guzzis being chased by 
tiny Lambrettas, with a pretty girl seated in 
each as sedately as a baby princess on a 


baby throne; that never-ceasing slip stream 
gently lifting and lowering the curtseying 
creepers that curtain the balustraded villa 
walls, with their overflowing bowls of 
flowers, and their cupids, warriors, gods 
and goddesses all staring in blind dumbness 
and deafness at the lovely but unheeded 
lake or the unacknowledged sky. Whenever 
we study the photographs of the lakes in 
Italian travel folders we will do well to re- 
member that the sound track has been 
left out. 

And, yet, amazingly, in the middle of this 
constant hurtling to and fro, you will pass 
from time to time a patient file of trudgers 
in hobnailed boots or sandals, in /ederhosen, 
flannel slacks or the briefest of shorts—the 
female short-short of the Italian summer 
must out-brief all other shorts in the world 
outside Central Africa—calmly walking 
around the lakes. You should bow to these 
gallant pedestrians as you swish past them. 
They are the last rear guard of those sturdy 
travelers of pre-prewar Europe who, all 
through the 19th Century, beat out so many 
traditional pathways across the passes of 
the surrounding mountains and hills. Not 
that this was so very long ago—the Simplon 
was not opened until 1906—and not that 
anyone who wants to savor the lakes and 
mountains in the same way cannot do so 
still, even with the slowly atrophying leg 
muscles of this automobile age. 

Here is one such simple mountain ap- 
proach to Maggiore which strikes me as be- 
ing quite feasible for any normally active 
man or woman: 

Alight at the village of Visp, shortly be- 
fore the train reaches the Swiss frontier sta- 
tion of Brig, send your luggage ahead to 
Stresa, and start to walk over the moun- 
tains up the Saastal. This means some 
twenty-five miles of steady upward going, 
but we can break it for the night at Saas or 
Mattmark. There is a road for some sixteen 
miles of the way; and after that a footpath 
over the Monte Moro Pass, east of the 
Dufourspitze of Monte Rosa (15,217 feet), 
which leads down through one of the most 
beautiful valleys of all Northern Italy to the 
Italian village of Macugnaga. (You can 
visit it by car from Stresa if you wish, right 
up to the very foot of the Dufourspitze.) 
And so down through Bannio, and Fobello, 
along the road to Varallo, which is a mere 
stone’s throw from one of the prettiest and 
least spoiled of all the Italian lakes, the 
Lago d’Orta. 

This sort of expedition, or indeed any up- 
land walk, however brief, is an essential 
part of a lake holiday. If we stick to the 
shores we simply cannot see the lakes, both 
literally and figuratively. So, from Lake 
Como, you simply must explore such climb- 
ing valleys as the Continued on Page 95 
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Lake Maggiore, Lake Como, Lake Lugano and many of 
the other lakes and lakelets of Italy are fairly close together 
in the Province of Lombardy, near the Switzerland border. 
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Fjordlike Lake Como, hemmed in by mountains that rise to above 8000 
feet, is thought by many who come here to be the loveliest of all the 
Italian lakes. This is Brienno, which is typical of the villages upon its 
shore; the houses sit out over the water, and underneath some fishing 
hoats are moored. Villas of the Milanese aristocracy line the banks. 

















Continued from Page 93 Val d’Esino, or 
the Valsassina to the east, or the Val Sa- 
nagra behind Menaggio, or the Val Ca- 
vargna farther west, which was the old 
smugglers’ route to Switzerland. 

Glance at the map and you will see that 
the route I have described runs due north- 
south, as do all the valley routes east of 
Mont Blanc. In this fact we discover the 
whole secret of the popularity of the lakes. 
South-facing, they are sun-absorbing. This 
explains the luxuriance of their southern 
plants and flowers, just as it explains 
much about the character of their people: 
tough because of the hardness of the un- 
productive mountains, fatalistic because it 
is virtually impossible to live on them, in- 
dolent because of the hypnotic lethargy of 
the climate. This southern run of the lake 
valleys also explains why they have always 
been so trafficked. The lakes are, anu always 
have been, the gateways to Italy from the 
north. They were the great trade routes to 
and from the Rhine and the Rhone all 
through, and long after, the heyday of the 
Roman Empire. 


Pilgrims and peddlers, pillagers and pi- 
rates have traveled these narrow mountain 


roads and sailed these easy waterways for 
two thousand years, Yet it is remarkable 
how few of the ancient footprints remain. 
We know, for instance, that Pliny the 
Younger had two villas on Lake Como. They 
are both gone, but on clear days the ruins of 
one are still barely visible beneath the water 
off Punta Balbianello—a striking symbol of 
the almost total obliteration of the Roman 
influence. On the delightful little island of 
Comacina—where you must not fail to 
lunch—there are the remains of only one 
battered-looking church; but the broken 
shards and scraps of seven distinct layers of 
church buildings have been unearthed here 
by archaeologists. Opposite the island, on 
the mainland, you should certainly see the 
exquisite little belfry tower of Ossucio: it is 
one of the roadside hostels where medieval 
and premedieval pilgrims rested on their 
long journey from the north to Rome. 
There must have been inany more. They 
have all vanished. Any Irish traveler will be 
pleased to realize that such famous Irish 
pilgrims as Saint Columbanus passed this 
way. His name crops up in several nearby 
places, recorded by a church or a pass or a 
mountain peak. 

We can easily imagine, then, the effect on 
the lakes of the opening of the first railway 
tunnel, under the Saint Gotthard, in 1880. 
It started Continued on Page 97 
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Isola Comacina, the only island in Lake Como, offers an incomparable 


view of the lake and the village of Sala on the facing shore, with its forests 
reaching toward the sky. In foreground is the restaurant, Locanda del 
Isola, patronized by celebrities and run by a man known as Mr. Cutlet. 




















Continued from Page 95 holidaymakers 
from Northern Europe pouring into Lom- 
bardy via the lakes. It did more. For the 
Saint Gotthard line quickly developed into 
a complex of finger-spreading lines that knit 
all the lakes together and then linked them 
back again into what became the great rail- 
way center of Milan. The double effect on 
the lakes, of easy access from the north and 
of a growing commercial and industrial city 
nearby to the south, was revolutionary. As 
Milan grew to be the first industrial and 
commercial city of Italy, the lake people be- 
gan to prosper. About half the population 
of the lakes is now seasonally composed of 
people living the summer-villa life, most of 
them Milanese of means. Before this hap- 
pened the peasants and fishermen were liv- 
ing ona starvation level. Workers nowcom- 
mute from Lecco and Como to Milan. 
Heavy industries and silk factories have 
established themselves on the lake shore 
at Dongo and Mandello. Tourism alone 
means now that great numbers of the people 
are guaranteed between six and . seven 
months of steady employment every year, 
and many of them also go up to the winter- 
sport centers. 

rhe tourist is quite unaware of the ex- 
istence of industries near the lakes. They 
are so tucked away he doesn’t see them—he 
sees only the gay hotels along the shore and 
the bright dots of villas on the hills. But 
without industry (here and in Milan, and 
everywhere else) these bright villas and 
these gay hotels would not exist. 

I suppose those picturesque villas form 
the foreground of nearly 90 per cent of all 
the photographs ever taken and all the wa 
ter colors ever painted on the lakes. They 
are a scenic symbol of Italy that is as uni 
versally recognizable as a Roman ruin. The 
classical balustrade, the neoclassical statues, 
the trailing bowls of flowers, the steps down 
to the water, the boat moored at the dock, 
the rococo wrought-iron gates that lead to 
it, the tall cypress to the left, the level blue 
lake to the right and the conventional 
mountain peak hanging pinned to the sky in 
the background—there can scarcely be an 
English parsonage or auction room which 
does not house such pictures by the dozen 
as memorials of the time that somebody 
great-aunt went to Como, in a leghorn 
straw hat. a blue veil to ward off the sun, a 
dress to her toes, and a carpetbag for her 
painting supplies. There is hardly a souve 
nir shop on any of the lakes that does not 
sell these paintings, unchanged since thi 
was an Austrian Continued on Paige 15; 
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Where in New York can you mingle with 

the world’s great artists, eccentrics 

and intellectuals, while you ply yourself 

with mushrooms a la Russe, shashlik karsky 

or luli kebab? There is only one place— 

the Russian Tea Room. Occupying one of its 
favored corners are ( from left) waiter John Ost, 
opera singer Blanche Thebom, playwright 
Paddy Chayefsky, Faith Kaye (behind till), wife 
of owner Sidney Kaye; impresario S. Hurok, 
actress Patricia Morison and two members of the 
Beryozka dance troupe from Russia— 
Lyudmilla Polyakova and Marina Lukina. 
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by Silas Spitzer 
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@ It was recently observed by an interested 
party—interested, hell, he owns the place— 
that the scribblings of customers on table- 
cloths of the Russian Tea Room would make 
a fascinating inside history of music and the 
dance in America. Careful censoring would be 
necessary, he added, for some of the stuff was 
bound to be indecent and a good deal of it 
scandalous. Naturally, it would cover only the 
period since 1925, when the restaurant first 
opened across the street from its present loca- 
tion next to Carnegie Hall, in the throbbing 
center of New York’s cultural heart. 

The remark about tablecloth graffiti was 
offered in a harsh voice, with mingled pride 
and bitterness, by Sidney Kaye, the owner of 
the restaurant with the highest customer !.Q. 
in New York. 

“We cover the tables only at dinner,” he 
went on. “If we gave them linen at lunch and 
supper, too, it would boost my laundry bills 
at least another few hundred bucks a week. 
And that, dear boy, would mean we'd have 
to charge about a quarter more for a portion 
of kasha with mushrooms, or a stack of blinis.”’ 
He paused for a moment, and looked thought- 
ful. “Is that bad?” he asked hopefully. 

I replied that, for my part, | would like to 
see the restaurant stay exactly as it is—food, 
prices, service and all. There is nothing quite 
like itin New York. Or anywhere else, for that 
matter. Certainly no other restaurant attracts 
such a fascinating swarm of artists, intellec- 
tuals and eccentrics. More languages are 
spoken here than at any other place except 
possibly the Berlitz School. Why, even the hat- 
check girls are pretty young music students or 
budding actresses, some of whom have gone 
on to splendid careers. If this restaurant were 
ever made over into the conventional mold, 
something would go out of New York life. 

“You're probably right,” said Kaye. “Most 
of the customers have more talent than money. 
Higher prices would drive half the regulars 
away. They come here now because they feel 
at home; they’re among their own kind. And 
of course they come because they like my food. 
The only honest Russian food in town. A lot 
better food, dear boy, than you can get in 
Moscow or Leningrad, or so they tell me. No, 
I couldn’t let these people down. The whole 
thing is a sacred tradition. I inherited it with 
the debts when I bought the place. The bills | 
paid in time—but who’s got the nerve to 
change a tradition?” 

His mood shifted suddenly. He planted his 
elbows on the table, leaned closer, glared at 
me savagely and spoke between his teeth. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, tovarish,” he 
said. “I love the Russian Tea Room but | 
love money too. Who doesn’t? With a few 
changes, | could make tons of the stuff. How? 
First, I'd scrap the tradition. Do great artists 
pay attention to tradition? I'd move to a smart 
spot on the East Side, with plenty of room. 
Outside would be a seven-foot doorman and 
inside a maitre d’hdtel who reads the society 
columns and knows the difference between 
Orson Munn and Orson Welles. I'd seat guests 
only on reservation. We'd have a buffet side- 
board with a silver duck press and a pyramid 
up to the ceiling with fruit, game and mag- 
nums of champagne. Grischa would be the 


sommelier, with a silver chain and key to the 
cellar. He'd carry a leather wine list a yard 
square with the Romanoff coat of arms em- 
bossed in gold on the cover. We'd pile on the 
class and we'd triple the prices.”’ His face fell. 
“But it wouldn't be the Russian Tea Room,” 
he said sadly. 


When I first started to dig into the back- 
ground of this curious restaurant, | was shown 
an old, faded photograph of the original shop, 
a modest crack in the wall that opened on the 
north side of West Fifty-Seventh Street nearly 
thirty years ago. The lettering on the window 
said: “Albertina Rasch Russian Tea Room.” 
It seemed, however, that Miss Rasch—a well- 
known ballerina in her time—played only a 
shadowy role in the actual management. The | 
real founder and owner was a certain Jakob 
Zysman, now long dead, a vague and legendary 
character recalled only by one or two old em- 
ployees and clients. Mr. Zysman had emi- 
grated here from Warsaw, where he once 
owned a small chocolate factory. He was emo- 
tional, hot-tempered and not a very good 
businessman, 

In 1928 the little enterprise moved hopefully 
across the street to somewhat larger premises 
and the promising proximity of Carnegie Hall. 
Among the new additions were a soda foun- 
tain, a glass display case for pastry and can- 
dies, and wicker chairs and tables that could 
seat about thirty. The scene was described for 
me by Anatole Voinoff, one of the original 
waiters, now and for many years past the 
senior headwaiter of the Tea Room, Anatole’s 
impassive Caucasian features are familiar to 
thousands of New Yorkers who know the di! 
ference between blinis and blinchiki and who 
like to discuss Prokofiev, Gershwin and 
Diaghilev while drinking strong lemon 
flavored tea out of a tall glass. 

“We only served cakes, ice cream, hot 
chocolate and tea,” said Anatole. “There was 
no kitchen. But in the back was a little two 
burner gas stove. There were a lot of poor 
musicians and artists in those days and some 
times they would sneak in a couple of eggs 
in their pockets and ask me to boil them for 
their lunch or dinner. | always did, whether 
the boss was looking or not.’ 

rhen the depression set in and after a feeble 
struggle, the shop closed in 1931. A year later 
it was reopened with a flourish by a light- 
headed character named Sasha Maiefl, who 
had nothing but dreams and a wide acquaint- 
ance among the White Russian colony. Mr 
Maieff began operations with a smart Amer 
ikanski gambit. He held a “Pre-Opening 
Opening,” to which he invited suppliers, celeb 
rities and a few friends who enjoyed a tem 
porary state of solvency. This event occurred 
two nights ahead of the actual opening to the 
public. It was well known to most of the 
gathering that the new proprietor did not 
possess a kopeck, but all agreed that he had a 
true Russian soul, Dinner that evening was 
priced on the menu at $2.50, but many guests, 
sentimentally inspired, left a ten-dollar bill as 
their contribution to a good cause 

That evening's take—about $500—enabled 
Sasha Maieff to lay linoleum on the floor and 


buy a few necessary provisions. And so the 
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brave new venture was launched—and 
ran into immediate difficulties. In May, 
the concert season at Carnegie Hall 
ended, and with it disappeared most 
of the customers 

Maieff was unable to get up the 
rent, but he talked the Hall, which 
was his landlord, into a partnership 
arrangement, offering a small percent- 


age of the gross 
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When prohibition was repealed in 
1933, business boomed. A bar was in- 
stalled in place of the soda fountain, 
and vodka became almost as popular 
as sour cream. 

But after a time, according to an 
old customer who fondly remembers 
those early years, success went to 
Maieff’s head. With money burning 
in his pocket he leased the premises on 
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the 56th Street side of the restaurant, 
then operated as a bojte de nuit by 
Phil Baker, the vaudevillian. 

Sasha Maieff christened it the 
Casino Russe and filled it with sing- 
ing gypsies, accordion players, wait- 
ers dressed like Georgian bandits, 
and dubious Cossacks who danced 
wildly on the tips of their toes 
among naked swords, with bar- 
baric shouts and a hysterical bala- 
laika accompaniment. Dim lighting 
hid the labels on bottles of New 
York State champagne and there 
was a definite hint of iliicit love 
and intrigue in the dark corners. 

By instinct, Maieff was a gambler 
and lover of the gay life. Instead of 
running things in the Tea Room, he 
spent most of his time watching the 
floor show at the Casino. 

“He became a permanent guest 
at his own night club,” said my in- 
formant, a retired Russian dancing 
master who smelled romantically of 
perfume, tobacco and spirits. “Too 
bad. Sasha was a generous man, a 
great Russian soul. Too generous, 
maybe. He had all the White Rus- 
sian exiles in town eating on the 
cuff—artists, musicians, actors, gen- 
erals, princes, just plain bums.” He 
puffed reminiscently on a long thin 
cigarette with a gold tip. “How it 
happened I don’t exactly remember, 








but he finally lost the restaurant— 
around 1946, I think. Some say he 
lost it in a card game. Some say it 
was the horses.” 

Sasha Maieff disappears and Sid- 
ney Kaye enters the scene about this 
time. He was one of a group of in- 
vestors who bought the place with 
an eye for turning a quick profit. But 
Kaye himself had recently become 
interested in restaurant management 
as a career and he plunged into his 
new job with violent enthusiasm. 
In a few years, he bought out his 
partners, who had become fearful 
and skeptical of the future of an 
eating place that was saddled with a 
double handicap—the word “Rus- 
sian,” which was growing increas- 
ingly unpopular, and “Tea Room,” 
with its suggestion of chintz cur- 
tains, dainty sandwiches, tea cozies 
and small checks. 

To this day, the unsuitability of 
the words “Tea Room” as applied 
to the warm, genuinely Bohemian 
and definitely worldly character of 
his beloved restaurant is one of the 
sharpest thorns in Sid Kaye’s crown. 
And anyone who has ever sampled 
the food will testify that it resem- 
bles nothing you will ever encounter 
in any other tea room in the land. 

It is perhaps not great food, in the 
fastidious and usually snobbish in- 
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terpretation of the “gourmet,” who 
recognizes perfection only in the 
French school of Brillat-Savarin, Es- 
coffier, Soulé and Dumaine. But it is 
very satisfying and it has private 
nuances all its own. Besides, the 
portions are generous, the menu 
varied, and most of the flavors are 
as distinctively Russian as the music 
of Tchaikovsky. 

The selection embraces the favor- 
ite dishes of all classes in the days of 
the czars. Typical Russian cuisine is 
hard to describe. As I remember it 
from the Tea Room and one or two 
emigré restaurants in Paris and pre- 
war Berlin, it is lighter and more 
imaginative than the German, some- 
what like the French but simpler, 
untouched by such characteristic 
Italian elements as oil, garlic or to- 
matoes. It makes great play with 
butter and heavy cream, both sweet 
and sour, often on a scale of ex- 
travagance that causes Kaye to de- 
nounce the chef for entertaining de- 
lusions of grandeur. 

Many New Yorkers, I am told, 
dash directly for the Russian Tea 
Room when, suddenly and without 
warning, they are attacked by a 
sharp hunger for a plate of borscht, 
the famous specialty of this restau- 
rant. As far as I have been able to 
learn, this is a Caucasian version, 


based on a strong beef stock and it 
contains beets, onions, celery, cab- 
bage, potatoes and carrots. But 
these are mere details. They tell 
nothing of the wondrous winy 
flavor of this ruddy peasant soup, 
served steaming hot on a cold day, 
icy cold in summertime. The hot 
borscht comes to you a rich shade of 
ruby red in a deep soup plate, with 
a thick blop of sour cream in the 
center. You stir it with a spoon and 
the colors blend and change to a 
blush pink. 

Cold borscht is served with the 
sour cream already beaten into it. 
It has a taste as smooth as liquid 
satin, with the tantalizing tingle of 
fresh dill and bits of crisp cucum- 
ber in its lovely rosy depths. 

When I asked Garry, the head 
chef, what made the borscht so dif- 
ferent from other versions served 
around town, he said: “In it we put 
a little sour salt.”” This cryptic re- 
mark was followed by more explana- 
tion, delivered in a guttural mum- 
ble, which was lost in the kitchen 
din produced by twenty or more 
waiters engaged in the customary 
dinnertime quarrel with almost that 
many cooks. It was obvious, how- 
that Garry was not giving 
away any information, if he could 
help it. 
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Others have tried to wrest the se- 
cret of the divine borscht from the 
kitchen staff, but with no more suc- 
cess. When Sidney Kaye happens to 
be in one of his more confiding moods, 
he is fond of telling anecdotes about 
the restaurant’s colorful past. Some of 
them center about a former chef who 
had a stubborn, belligerent manner 
but cooked like an angel. He is gen- 





erally credited with the invention of 
the borscht formula. His name was 
Volodia Rebenkoff, a Muscovite and a 
giant of a man, descended from one 
of the three most illustrious families of 
chefs of the old regime, and prouder of 
this than if he bore a title. He -had a 
magnificent bass voice which was even 
louder and stronger than Chaliapin’s, 
and a temper that terrified everyone. 


One day a littke woman who was 
a food writer on a Western news- 
paper came to Kaye and asked for a 
detailed description of the borscht. 
Knowing too well the fiery disposition 
of the chef and his contempt for non- 
Russians and noncooks, he was dubi- 
ous about introducing her. But she 
assured him that she was quite used 
to handling chefs. Against his better 
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judgment, he led her to the kitchen— 
a mad scene of explosive shouts 
and general confusion, as usual— 
trapped Volodia in a neutral corner 
and the following dialogue ensued: 

““How do you make your borscht, 
Mr. Chef?” she asked in a high, 
reedy voice, gazing up at the tower- 
ing blue-jawed giant. 

In tones of rolling thunder and a 
wondrous accent, Volodia replied: 
““Y ou take hundred pounds bones-es, 
two bushels red cabbages, one bushel 
white cabbages ——” 

“No, no!” she interrupted. “I 
only want to know how to make 
borscht for six people.” 

“Hoo, hah!” he roared, waving a 
long-bladed chopping knife. “You 
can’t make borscht for six people!” 
And he stalked triumphantly away. 

Which reminds me that expert 
Russian opinion of this soup was 
registered when the Moiseyev danc- 
ers from Moscow made a visit to 
the Russian Tea Room on their 
tour in the spring of 1958. Kaye 
asked one of the younger girls, 
who, like most ballet dancers, had an 
appetite like a Percheron, how she 
liked the berscht. Through the 
troupe’s interpreter, she replied, “I 
thought only mamma made it like 
this,” and finished her second plate. 

An understandable passion for 
this magnificent borscht should not, 
however, cause the true soup lover 
to neglect the other fine soups of 
the house, each of which is perfec- 
tion in its own way. I recommend 
the remarkable strong, pure con- 
sommé, the creamy and mysteri- 
ously flavored potage of vegetables, 
and the cold okroshka, an exotic 
iced mélange of beef or chicken 
stock and cucumber, eggs, scallions, 
dill, rye cider and sour cream. Here 
are a few other characteristic Rus- 
sian specialties of the restaurant, 
briefly described: 

Beef a la Stroganoff. Tenderloin 
or filet is cut up small, browned and 
served in a smooth, piquant sauce 
made of onions, mushrooms, to- 
mato paste, sour cream and a very 
subtle seasoning. 

Cotelette a la Kiev. One of the 
luxurious dishes of the good old 
days, now widely counterfeited by 
many restaurants, but rarely with 
complete success. Simply a plump 
breast of chicken, breaded and 
stuffed with chilled sweet butter. 
Served hot, the butter spurts when a 
fork enters. 

Mushrooms a la Russe. One of the 
less expensive items on the menu 
and a popular standby at luncheon 
with art students, secretaries and 
models from the neighborhood 
dress shops. A simple affair, but I 
have never encountered it else- 

Continued on Page 106 
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“We... traveled on to Avaion” — Catalina isiand: 
Seal Rocks — home for thousands of ‘‘fur coats”; 
Undersea Gardens — kelp “forests,” biue perch 
platoons viewed through glass-bottom boats. 


Putting Under Paims at one of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s many beautiful courses. Other sports, 
summer and winter types, are yours to enjoy the 
year ‘round in Southern California! 


Show Business Showcase —The famed Holly- 
wood Bivd. theater forecourt where the stars 
make their mark in concrete. Footprints, nose 
prints, leg prints—match them for fun! 
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“We ENJOYED the snow!” A paim-lined road 
(note orange grove) leads up to a close view of 
Mt. San Bernardino, 10,624-foot sentinel whose 
snowy top can be seen in Los Angeles. 


Shopping Under Paims. One of many Los 
Angeles streets where you can shop beneath 
palms; lunch outdoors to watch the latest styles 
in sports clothes and cars parade by. 


Geranium Lawns! Instead of grass, many TV 
Southern California homes are set in ‘“‘seas” of 
red, pink, white geraniums complemented by 
rare filmy ferns, banana trees, giant palms, 
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"We stood knee-deep in color,”’ overlooking 
Santa Monica Bay. To the south fishing piers jut 
from beach cities. Catalina Isiand stands off- 
shore. Sea gulls sail lazily by. 


Oranges Ripening weigh down branches in one 
of the great groves stretching east from Los 
Angeles for miles. it’s warm here, but still 
winter on that mountain! 


Palisades Glacier — our most southerly ‘‘ice 
river’’ moves inches per year, carving a canyon 
in the High Sierra. About a day from Los Ange- 
les, near Mt. Whitney—2nd tallest in the U.S.! 
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“The Drowsy Ones”—the early Spanish called 
them when they first noticed our poppies open 
their faces to the sun, close at nighttime. Our 
spring wildflowers are blooming now! 





Picture Perfect — Favorite snapshot site—this 
lighthouse stands at the tip of Palos Verdes 
Peninsula...etched against clear blue sky, 
bedded in geraniums next to palm trees! 
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Seaside Scenes: Watch a swift sailboat race, 
Search for starfish, or study tiny sea life in a 
still tide pool. Smile at a pelican waddling im- 
portantly, wave to a noisy seal family. 
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Queen of the Missions— Santa Barbara was 
built in 1786. The altar light has never gone out! 
Lovely gardens include bright poppy patches. A 
scenic two-hour drive from Los Angeles. 
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where. Fresh button mushrooms, pre- 
pared in sweet cream, browned lightly 
under the flame and served en casserole, 
and Mushrooms. An_ indi- 
vidual serving dish filled with steamed 
buckwheat groats in meat gravy, and 
mushrooms 

Shashlik Karsky. The king of spit- 


broiled meats and the costliest dish 


Kasha 


on the regular menu. Filet of the 
very best baby lamb is marinated in a 
special formula and broiled on the 
spit over a very hot fire. It is served 
sizzling, with steamed rice and vege- 
tables. 

It is the marinade that makes this 
and the Shashlik Caucasian different 
from the various Eastern shish kebabs 
and vulgar versions called “kabobs,” 


familiar to back-yard barbecue ex- 
perts. 

Forshmak Dragomiroff. A combi- 
nation of beef, tongue, eggs, ham, po- 
tatoes, mushrooms, baked au gratin. 

Luli Kebab. The same prime baby 
lamb used for the shashliks, but this 
time it is ground, shaped into small 
cakes, broiled on a skewer and served 
with rice, lemon and vegetables. 
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Pelmeni. Dumplings stuffed with 
chopped spring lamb and served 
with a special sauce. 

Blinchiki. Thin buckwheat pan- 
cakes, filled with flavored pot cheese 
and sour cream. Blinis are the same 
pancakes, which are filled to your 
order with red or black caviar, 
smoked sturgeon or salmon, and a 
side dish of sour cream and melted 
butter. 

A tasty choice of appetizers in- 
cludes the Eggplant Oriental, made 
of chopped eggplant, onions and to- 
matoes; and the chopped chicken 
livers, smooth as cream and deli- 
cious when spread on the Tea 
Room’s own peasant black bread; 
and the Studen, a slice of cold head 
cheese made from calf’s-foot jelly. 

Among the desserts is a tart-sweet 
cranberry jelly called Kissel; Kasha 
a la Gourieff, a hot dish made of 
farina, sweet cream, walnuts, sweet 
almonds and marmalade; and Rus- 
sian Cream, a smooth blend of 
sweet cream, eggs, sugar and gela- 
tine, flavored with chocolate, mocha 
or vanilla. But the most popular of 
the desserts is undoubtedly the 
home-baked pastry. Two out of 
three guests order it and some take 
seconds and even thirds from the re- 
volving tray that is left on the table 
in the tantalizing European man- 
ner. 

This is one of the few small res- 
taurants that does its own biking on 
the premises. Three pastry chefs 
labor in the basement bakery which, 
from a window in the wall, looks 
like a scene from Dante’s /nferno 
without the horns, tails and pitch- 
forks. The trio of white-capped bak- 
ers, grinning and sweating in their 
undershirts, were formally presented 
to me by Mrs. Faith Kaye, a bright 
and lovely young woman who ac- 
tively assists her husband in running 
things. Two bakers were identified 
for me as Arakelian the Armenian 
and Spaeth the Bavarian. The third 
was a little Puerto Rican known 
only as Joe. None of the three spoke 
a word of recognizable English and 
none was able to communicate with 
the others except by signs and 
grunts. 

“How do they get along?” I asked 
Mrs. Kaye. 

“Fine,” she replied. “But some- 
times funny things happen. Like the 
time a birthday cake was ordered by 
an old customer—let’s call her Mrs. 
Jones. The cake was for the birth- 
day party of her little boy and two of 
his friends. She gave us careful writ- 
ten instructions about the message 
to go on it after it was baked. It was 
supposed to read ‘Happy Birthday— 
to Trigger Freeman, Deadeye John- 
son and Two-Gun Jones.’ The bak- 

Continued on Page 108 
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ers did a beautiful job—four tall 
layers, with little glacéed cowboys 
‘and the birthday lettering in pink and 
chocolate sugar. When the cake was 
delivered and the package opened, 
Mrs. Jones read this inscription in 
sugar: ‘Happy Birthday—to Trigger 
Freeman, Deadeye Johnson and Two- 
Gun Jones. To be delivered to Mrs. 


Jones, 2 Sutton Place, promptly on 
Saturday at | P.m.’” 

So strong a hold does the restau- 
rant have on the affections of its 
older clients that occasionally this 
causes embarrassment. For years a 
group of elderly White Russian gen- 
tlemen intimates used to occupy all 
the booths in the cocktail room from 
two in the afternoon until dinner- 
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time. None ever ordered anything 
except a glass or two of tea. They 
sipped slowly, politely requested 
extra lemon and hot water, smoked 
endless long-tipped Russian ciga- 
rettes, talked nostalgically about old 
times and visited from booth to 
booth, bowing formally from the 
waist. Sensitive to the tradition he 
had inherited, but secretly enraged, 
Sidney Kaye did not disturb this 
genteel coterie until many months 
had drifted by and the bar receipts 
continued to fall steadily. He ad- 
mits that he lacked the courage to 
speak directly to the group. So one 
day he took aside Anatole, his vet- 
eran headwaiter, and gave him care- 
fully detailed instructions. 

“You were a lieutenant in the 
czar’s army—right? You should be 
able to talk to these fellows in their 
own language. Go to them quietly, 
dear boy, and tell them they are sit- 
ting all day long in the cocktail 
lounge, drinking tea. Tell them this 
is a place for cocktails and highballs, 
not tea. Maybe they could give 
other people a chance to use the 
tables. You know what to say. But be 
discreet, Anatole—be tactful.” 

Anatole, who stands three inches 
over six feet and holds himself 
straight as a pine tree, is a naive, 
kindhearted man with the disposi- 


tion of a woolly lamb. But he takes 
things with simple literalness, ex- 
actly like the three little pastry chefs. 
So, at the earliest opportunity, he 
carried out his orders. 

Exactly what he said or how he 
said it is not known, but panic re- 
sulted. There were shouts, fists were 
banged hard on tables, and one old 
gentleman with long white sideburns 
sought out the proprietor and said 
to him, with tears in his eyes: 

“Mr. Kaye, I have been insulted! 
All of us have been insulted. I have 
been a faithful customer here for 
years, long before you ever came. 
For me and my friends this is a sec- 
ond home—our home in exile. Now 
your man comes and yells like a 
Cossack—‘You can’t sit in the bar 
unless you buy drinks!’ Mr. Kaye, I 
never drink. I have no stomach. But 
if you wish me to pay for a drink to 
sit here, I will.” 

Abashed and overwhelmed, Kaye 
apologized for his minion’s rude 
behavior. Then he cornered Anatole 
and for five minutes talked earnestly 
to him between his teeth, without 
pausing. This happened years ago. 
Most of the old Russian gentlemen 
have gone, but a few survivors still 
sit in the cocktail lounge, smoking 
cigarettes and sipping tea. Kaye now 
simply pretends they are not there. 
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Anatole has always been bliss- ble physique and unsmiling Cau- 
fully oblivious of the identity of casian countenance. Suddenly he 
celebrated guests, a trait which fills spied someone in the rear of the 
Kaye with despair. This is a head- crowd. Cutting in like a fullback on 


waiter who does not read the gossip a shift play, he emerged with a tiny 


columns. No amount of bullying white-haired lady on his arm. She 
or wheedling can endow him with was dressed in worn gray satin and 
that alert spirit of mingled arrogance carried a large string bag which re- 
and servility which marks the fash- vealed sewing materials and a few 
ionable maitre d’hdétel. Anatole has carrots and potatoes. 
affronted many an important guest Anatole, bowing very low and 
in his time, always with the best will with a beaming smile, escorted her 
in the world, for he is essentially a to the best table in the room, where 
gentle person who loves everybody the proprietor himself was accus- 
but puts his duty first. tomed to sit with cronies every eve- 
Late one evening, it is related, ning. 
Oscar Levant, the acid-tongued When he passed Mrs. Kaye, he to 
pianist, stood impatiently in a wait- whispered, “It’s the Countess M—— 
ing line. He beckoned to Anatole I knew the family when I was a $9938 
and asked him for a table. boy in Russia.” 
“Don’t you know you should It is a tribute to Sidney Kaye’s 


have called for a reservation?” Ana- sentimental nature—or could it per- 
; : 11 COUNTRIES 
tole asked him severely, looming haps be shrewdness of a subtle 


implacably above the guest. sort?—that he is immensely fond of ALL EXPENSE=- PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
“I was too busy to call,” answered old retainers like Anatole; Miss re 

Levant, with surprising meekness. Ann, the handsome, stately day- ET Tau RS 
“Well, if you were too busy to time hostess; Grischa, who fills in via PAN AMERICAN Jets—25 Days from New York 

call,” replied Anatole, “we are too for Anatole; and the three motherly 





























, 5 , March 16 849 | May 11 965 | July 6 $998 | Sept. 14 $965 
busy to give you a table.” waitresses, Nadia, Ada and Vera. March 23 869 | May 18 975 | July 13 998 | Sept. 21 $945 
: March 30 889 | May 25 985 | July 20 998 | Sept. 28 $925 
On at least one other recorded oc- He swears that he will never let them April 6 898 | June! 978 | Aug. 3 998 | Oct. 5 $905 
. ; 8 
casion, he behaved differently. Mrs. go for any reason oe ¢ is Apil 20 a3 weg A a ae bros = fate 
P 4 : P “ is ¢ ‘ pril 27 June 22 99) Aug. 24 Oct. 26 
Kaye saw it happen one busy eve- proud of this and also of the fact May 4 a | mee wee | Aon at | os 3839 
ning. A throng of latecomers was that, except for a few salads, egg Sept. 7 975 | Nov.9 $798 
held in check at the entrance to the dishes and sandwiches aimed to B WEEK JET TOURS— ideal for 3-Week Vacationers. $978 
dining room by Anatole’s formida- Continued on Page 138 Departures on Saturday—Returning Sunday. 
. JUNE 20th JULY 4th JULY 18th 
oe JUNE 27th JULY 11th JULY 26th 
Tours also available on convent | aircraft 
Ps SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 
Tour price includes round trip economy class air fares, all First Class transportation in Europe, all 


hand at all times to make your trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS—twin bedded rooms in first class hotels, conveniently located 
to the highlights of each city. All hotels used are First Class. Rooms with Private Bath guaranteed 
at least 50% of the time in Europe. 

DINING—In Europe, each meal will be a delightful adventure in continental dining. 

CARAVAN TOURS ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial tour 
members, sharing new sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return if desired 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS 


Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. 

ENGLAND, with its beautiful countryside awakening to Spring, LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city 
in the world . . . Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace, Feet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, Wes! 
minster Abbey, Big Ben, House of Parliament, Tower of London, Scotland Yard, No. 10 Downing Street 

HOLLAND, land of quaint old dykes, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, 
Peace Palace, Amsterdam with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house 

BELGIUM, with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King's Palace 


oy age: First Class Hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 
ee — * PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour... on 
pecan ste 


















LUXEMBOURG—capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and palaces 
‘ 4 oS: GERMANY —scenic Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River; Rhine Valley with its ancient castles rich in leg 
SUN-sational 18 what our visitors end. Heidelberg, setting for “The Student Prince,” famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest, 
| A Triberg, the cuckoo clock capital of the world. 
call St. Petersburg—where you come SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World. Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps 
to share our friendly way of life, and LIECHTENSTEIN—the land that time forgot. 
. AUSTRIA—Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrian Tyrol, high on the banks of the River inn, city of ancient 
the nm Come back to Stay. arcades and medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian 
> tof VENICE—FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra. Venice, Grand Canal, St. Mark's Square, Doges' Palace, Bridge of 
W € invite you to come and visit Sighs. Florence . . . picturesque Italian hill towns. 
our c lean, gree n “Sunshine C ity” ITALY —the Dolomites, famed Brenner Pass. ROME—City of Centuries . . . St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the 
T I ll Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Caesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood 
soon, 1€ re’ s still time for the rac ing stained Colosseum, enduring seven hills, Appian Way, Baths of Caracalla, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune 
} F if Mi PISA . h f L T 'G 
ountain of Moses. —with its famous Leaning Tower; seaport o' enoa. 
eee ee ball spring training and FRENCH RIVIERA—playground of four continents, vacation paradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French 
the full calendar of outstanding Riviera, on the beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees 
events MONACO—< trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great wind 
— ing road, 
rite 4 _ FRANCE — Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau PARIS, glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure 
W rite for NEW COLOR folde I The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's 
and complete vacation information. Tomb, the Opera, Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank 
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Empress Chinchilla by Leo Ritter 


After Dinner—a DRAM of DRAMBUIE 


the cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


80 PROOF 


For a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there's nothing like a dram of 
Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambute is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. 
Drambuie was the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been 


made in Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie's secret recipe 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


Princess of Pretend 


by Alfred Bester 


Can a child star ever grow up? 
Here’s what happened to 
Margaret O’ Brien and some of her 


once-famous contemporaries 


@ Those of you who saw television’s recent 
attempt to turn Little Women into My Fair 
Ladies, complete with songs and dances, 
may have noticed the vivid little sex-pot 
playing angelic Meg. With a face cut to the 
Elizabeth Taylor pattern, a pert bosom and 
a wasp waist, she appeared designed more 
for the role of a black-widow spider than an 
angel. All this, however, was illusory, for 
the actress is Margaret O’Brien, former 
child star, and still, at twenty-one, a naive 
Princess of Pretend. 

You remember her performances in mov- 
ies years ago—the wistful war refugee in 
Journey for Margaret which introduced her 
professional name and turned her into a 
star; Bad Bascombe, a wagon-train Western, 
in which she enravished smelly old Wallace 
Beery; The Canterville Ghost, featuring her 
romance with a ghastly specter; and dozens 
more. Margaret O’Brien was the hottest 
child star to come up after Shirley Temple 
bowed to adolescence. 

Millions of former fans, resuming their 
acquaintance with her as an adult on TV, 
have said to themselves: “So that’s what 
became of Margaret O’Brien. | wonder 
what happened to all the rest of them?” 

It’s a provocative question. Shirley Tem- 
ple is busy giving fairy tales a bad name. 
Jackie Coogan and Jackie Cooper are rat- 
tling around in movies, clubs and TV. 
Mickey Rooney, once the derby-hatted 
tough of the Mickey McGuire comedies, no 
longer wears a derby. Roddy McDowall 
(How Green Was My Valley, Lassie Come 
Home) is a brilliant Broadway actor, last 
seen in No Time for Sergeants and Compul- 
sion. These are the child stars who are still 
prominent. 


Others have deserted the acting profes- 
sion. Remember sneering Jackie Searle in 
Tom Sawyer and Skippy? He’s operating 
an ice-cream parlor. And stuck-up Jean 
Darling wearing starched frocks in Our 
Gang comedies? She tried to make a come- 
back in Carousel and then quit. Our Gang’s 
Spanky McFarland is an oil rigger in Texas. 
Freddie Bartholomew (David Copperfield, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy) is a Madison Avenue 
agency man. 

I could go on and on, but the real ques- 
tion runs deeper than the facts. In the fifty 
years since movies started the era of mass- 
entertainment, Hollywood has been hip- 
deep in child actors, bitingly described by 
Scott Fitzgerald in a note for The Last Ty- 
coon: “The little hard face of a successful 
streetwalker on a jumping-jack’s body; the 
clear cultured whine of the voice. . .”” But 
what makes a child star? What kind of lives 
do they lead? How do they grow up? What 
sort of adults do they become? 


Margaret’s father was German, her 
mother was Spanish; they were bareback 
riders with the circus. She was their only 
child, born in Spain in 1938 and named 
Angela Maxine. After the act split up, the 
mother teamed with a sister in a dance act 
called The Flores Sisters which barnstormed 
the U.S. and finally reached California. 
Maxine was three. Her mother got her a job 
modeling for Paul Hesse, the photographer. 

“There was... like this call went out for 
a model and my mother thought it would 
be fun,”’” Margaret said. “She didn’t want 
me to be a model, but she dressed me up 
and took me down for fun.” 

Maxine got the job and became a top 
child model. She appeared in hundreds of 
magazines and was discovered on a maga- 
zine cover by M-G-M when they were look- 
ing for the lead in Journey for Margaret. 

“Then you weren’t pushed into acting?” 

“Oh, no. My mother was always teaching 
me poems and dramatics and dances for 


auditions, but I don’t think she had any 
idea of putting me in pictures. You see, she 
had a career of her own.” 

“What career?” 

“She was doing all the choreography for 
my aunt’s dance act,”’ Margaret explained 
with great eyes. “She was very busy and 
then she had to start managing me too.” 

Halfway through the shooting of Journey 
for Margaret a lofty promotional intellect 
got the idea of changing Maxine’s name to 
that of the heroine, and she was signed to a 
studio contract as Margaret O’Brien. 

““My mother and I were very close. She 
did all my management and coaching. We 
lived well in a nice house. | didn’t get an 
allowance but if | wanted something I'd ask 
my mother and she'd say yes or no. She was 
very good to me. Dean Stockwell and Butch 
Jenkins were the only other child stars with 
me at Metro. Elizabeth was there but she 
was older... eleven or twelve when we were 
six or seven, so we didn’t mix.” 

“Elizabeth Taylor, that is?” 

ui = Ni 

“Was yours a lonely life?” 

“Oh, no! There was my mother, and I 
always had a stand-in my own age on the 
set. We played together between scenes and 
we went to school together in the studio 
schoolroom.”’ 

“What kind of games did you play with 
your stand-in?” 

“We played hopscotch and hide-and- 


seek and Pretend. I always pretended | was 


Journey for Margaret: It's a long way from moppet to siren 








an Indian princess. | was going through 
an Indian stage. I had a tepee on the set 
and I even had one at home in the liv- 
ing room. | used to sleep in it. Then I 
pretended to be Vivien Leigh as Scarlett 
O'Hara. She’s still my favorite actress.” 

“Did you feel different . . . being a 
star?” 

“I never thought of myself as differ- 
ent. The little girls | played with on my 


block didn’t care, and I never noticed.” 
Other former child stars disagree. 
Leon Janney, last of the angelic silent- 
picture child stars, now a busy TV 
actor, said: “The great conformists of 
the world are children and teen-agers. 
And you can’t conform when you're a 
child star. You’re a celebrity. You’re 
different. Other kids either hate you or 
fawn on you, and you loathe both.” 


Freddie Bartholomew, nicknamed 
Freddie-B in the agency where he super- 
vises TV’s The Rifleman, Ann Sothern 
and Zane Grey Theater, said: “It’s an 
exciting life for a kid—play-acting, 
dressing up in costumes. But it’s un- 
natural in that too many adults are run- 
ning around catering to you. As a 
property you’re pretty valuable. I never 
felt different from other boys and girls, 
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but I was never aware of the exist- 
ence of any kids other than child 
actors.” 

Peggy Ann Garner, winner of an 
Oscar for her performance in A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, now an adorable 
young mother, recalled: “I cringed. 
I didn’t want all the stuff that went 
with being a star. I knew I was spe- 
cial, but I didn’t like it. I just wanted 
to be one of the kids. When I went 
to a public high school my last year, 
I went out of my way to be liked, 
but I wasn’t accepted.” 

Was Margaret O’Brien difficult to 
handle on the set? Did she argue or 
fight with directors? Margaret’s an- 
swer was no, she simply did what she 
was told. So apparently did the 
other child stars. 

Freddie-B said: “Mickey Rooney, 
who has a tremendous talent, was the 
only kid with definite ideas of what 
he wanted to do. The only director 
who could handle him was Woody 
Van Dyke, who used to belt him 
once in a while and say: ‘Listen, you 
little so-and-so, you.do what I say.’” 

Roddy McDowall said: ““We did 
what we were told because children 
aren’t actors. They may be talented, 
but that’s different from being an 
actor. When a child plays make- 
believe it’s like to die; but the child 
has no craft and is not calling on its 
craft—it’s calling on its desire to be 
loved.” 

The touchy question of growing 
from child into adult came up. Mar- 
garet said: “I’ve managed to hold on 
to make-believe. I can still pretend 
to be the Indian princess. It’s very 
hard growing up and being in the 
in-between stage. I lost the Pretend 
for a while. When you’re in the in- 
between stage you think too much. 
You lose all capacity to pretend and 
the work becomes. ... like... work.” 

Between fifteen and twenty, the 
former child star must go through a 
period of eclipse, face the fact that 
he’s a has-been, buckle down to work 
and learn his craft. ““When the bot- 
tom falls out, it’s a disaster,” Janney 
said. “I had to admit I was a has- 
been and joke about it, but it ran- 
kled. If I didn’t joke, I'd have wound 
up in the booby hatch.” 

“I was confused for years, trying 
to find my way,” Roddy McDowall 
said. ““You have so much to unlearn. 
You have to stop trying to imitate 
what made you famous as a child, 
and learn your craft as an adult.” 

Margaret O’Brien disagrees. “I 
tried the other technique,” she said. 
“You know .. . thinking about how 
to read lines; and I couldn’t do it. I 
was becoming too... like. . . tech- 
nical. Then suddenly last year my 
Pretend came back. I don’t think I 
ever want to be the kind of actress 

Continued on Page 162 





Look up fo the 


WORLD'S MOST MODERN VETLINER— BUILT BY DOUGLAS 


A new and breath-taking perspec- 
tive on the world of travel—as well 
as on the sun above you—can be 
yours now that the Douglas DC-8 
Jetliner will be in regular com- 
mercial service this year. Because 
it is the world’s most modern jet- 


liner vars ahead in design and 





passenger comfort—flight in the 
Douglas DC-8 Jetliner will be un- 
like anything that has come before 
—or exists today. Pleasurable, 
almost unbelievable speed oe 
flight high above the clouds and 
the weather . . . supreme relaxa- 
tion aloft... and a wonderful 


Sunset from the stratosphere—tne beautiful domain of the DC-8 


new feeling of the joy in travel. 
In addition, the Douglas DC-8 
Jetliner will bring you a history 
of dependability and experience: 
an aviation oe created by 
the DC-3, DC-4, DC-6 and DC-7 
which makes aba pilots, and 


passengers “look up to Douglas.” 
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These famous airlines already have purchased the DC-8 
Alitalia-Linee Aeree Italiane * Delta Air Lines * Eastern 
Japan Air Lines * KLM Royal Dutch Air Lines 
National Airlines * Northwest Orient Airlines 


Air Lines 
* Olympic 
Airways * Panagra * Panair Do Brasil * Pan American 
World Airways * SAS 


Swissair * Trans-Canada Air Lines * Trans Caribbean 


Scandinavian Airlines System 


Airways * Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux * Union 


Aeromaritime De Transport * United Air Lines 
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in Britat 
THE BRITISH BREAKFAST. Britain isthe last strong- THE BRITISH TEA CEREMONY. Victorian wits 


hold of the gargantuan breakfast. Where else used to call it a “bun-worry.” Tea includes 
can you order mixed grill, smoked kipper and buns, cakes, tarts, crumpets, muffins and exqui- 
finnan haddie? Tea is the national eye-opener. site little sandwiches. Go North for the best 


But most hotels offer coffee as a choice. hot scones. Go West for Devonshire cream. 


‘ Tr 
Vi, ‘Ap jis ‘ 
ROAST BEEF. The roast beef of Old England is HEAVENLY FISH. No place in Britain is over seventy -five UNBEATABLE GAME. British cooks understand 
here in all its glory. The British do not cover miles from the sea. Rivers abound. Fish reach the pot game better than anybody. Grouse from the 
meat with complicated sauces. Steaks come with a twinkle in their eye. Above is a Scotch salmon. Scottish moors; phe: ’sant, partridge and wood- 


thick, rare and unadorned. For succulent South- Gourmets leave heme for it. They do likewise for Whit- cock from the great estates. Order a bottle of 
claret. British cellars are the envy of the world. 
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down lamb, add a touch of red currant jelly. stable oysters, Dungeness crabs and Dover sole. 






. Che 
Vineyard 
Colerne, Wiltshire 


Luncheon — ios. 
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N KEI SALM N I I 
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RAINBOW TROUT 
STEAK AND KIDNEY PIE 


GR ] 
PHEASANT IN RED w1 ILLED RUMP STEAK 


ROAST WIDGEON 


NE 


CHOCOL ATE RUM MOUSSE 


ENGLISH PLUM PU DDING 
APPLE TART 
PORT-FED STILTON CHEESE 





POETIC CHEESES. Is there a greater cheese than FABULOUS FRUIT. Britain’s climate is gentle and her fruit REGIONAL DISHES. How about a gourmet’s 
Stilton? It takes six months to reach perfection. ripens slowly. Taste the strawberries. Royal Sovereign is tour? Try Cumberland rum butter and the 
British beer and an honest crust of bread go perhaps the finest variety. They have more flavor than mysterious Scotch haggis. Taste the pies — 
down well with all the local cheeses. Try Dou- any other strawberries. Same is true of English pears, Melton Mowbray, Kentish Chicken. You can 
bie Gloucester and the supreme Wensleydale. peaches, raspberries, plums, apples—and jams. eat lunch in most places for under $1.50! 


FREE! Gourmet Magazine's 72-page Guide to Britain, listing over 250 famous inns and restaurants, See your travel agent or write Box 126. British Travel Association. 
In New York—680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 So. La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Tororto 





THE DEATH 
OF A WHALE 


Continued from Page 79 


in a flurry, leaping full twenty feet 
in theair. Then I prayed.” The whale 
died without breaching. 

I myself have seen whales play 
like dolphins, sounding and then 
surfacing with such power that they 
have appeared to stand on their 
tails before crashing in cascades of 
foam. This was in the Arabian Sea, 
and on one occasion the ship had to 
be thrown full astern for fear of 
ramming one of these cetaceans 
which lay across our bows, half- 
submerged and almost as big as a 
submarine. But in the main that 
intimacy of contact experienced by 
the old-time whalers has been lost. 

I was talking recently with a direc- 
tor of one of the whaling companies 
and he admitted that we still do not 
know how long a whale lives, when 
it reaches maturity, nor much about 
their migration—this, despite the 
fact that scientists sail regularly with 
the Antarctic expeditions. It is an 
immense field for study that includes 
more than twenty different species. 

All are of the order (etacea, and 
they fall into two main categories— 
toothed and baleen. The toothed 
range from the small dolphins and 
porpoises and the speedy, wolf-pack 
hunting killers, through the various 
beaked or bottle-nosed whales, right 
up to the big cachalot, or sperm 
whale. Because the sperm whale was 
sought by men like Bullen, we know 
more about the habits of this crea- 
ture than about most others. The 
behavior of the male is not unlike 
that of the elephant. Until he loses 
virility and his ability to fight off the 
younger bulls, his sex life is based 
on the harem. When finally defeated 
he becomes a lone bachelor, a po- 
tential Moby Dick. It is one of the 
strangest things in creation that this 
animal, dependent on air for life, is 
forced to seek its food in the ocean 
deeps. The cable repair ship A// 
America found a dead sperm whale 





entangled in a length of cable at a 
'p depth of around 3500 feet! 

The feeding habits of the baleen 
whales, on the other hand, are quite 
different. The subdivision baleen 
refers to the fact that the mouth is 
fitted with whalebone in place of 
teeth—a close-packed series of plates 
edged with bristle. The baleen whales 
have small gullets—not the type to 
swallow Jonah—and they feed on 
plankton and krill,thosetiny, shrimp- 
like creatures that in their millions 
color whole patches of the ocean. 
These whales gulp a ton or so of sea 
water and expel it through the baleen 
plates, the bristles retaining the 








plankton and krill. The toothed whales 
are hunters; the baleen are grazers. 
These latter are gentler, and tend to- 
ward monogamy. The biggest, the blue 
whale, is the largest animal in the 
world today. 

But though the baleen whale forms 
the bulk of the Antarctic catch, little is 
known about the reason for its pres- 
ence in such abundance. What urge 













sends them south into those cold seas? 
Where do they come from; where do 
they go? They are now marking whales 
at the end of each season, but it may be 
decades before any real picture of their 
migratory habits can be built up. There 
is thus no scientific direction to these 
huge and costly whaling expeditions. 
They have simply followed the whale 
blindly into the Antarctic the way other 


whalemen followed them to the Arctic 
back to the days of Ohthere, the Vi- 
king, who reported to King Alfred in 
890 a.p. on the northernmost limits 
reached by the Norse whale hunters. 

Indeed, whaling goes back to the 
Stone Age, with the earliest hunters of 
recorded time, the Indians, Eskimos, 
Japanese and Norsemen. The Basques 
were fishing the Right Whale system- 
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You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 


... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


You can taste what 139 years of patience and pampering have done. There's nothing hurried 
here. Every drop is touched with time and tenderness. In much the same way Johnnie 
Walker Red Label coddles your taste buds. For here, in this great Scotch, lies the path to one 


of life’s most civilized pleasures. Demand it! You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red, 
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atically in the 12th Century, and by the 
16th Century they had followed it 
across the Atlantic to the Newfound- 
land coast. With the demand for whale 
oil for illumination, the industry grew 
and at the start of the 19th Century 
f British and American ships ranged the 
oceans, fished out the Greenland seas 
and followed the whale to the icebound 
Davis Straits and the Arctic Sea. 


And yet, in less than a century, these 
fleets had disappeared and a virtual 
Anglo-American monopoly had be- 
come largely a Norwegian venture. 


Disasters started the decline. 


The first, in 1830, was largely a Brit- 
ish disaster. A fleet of fifty sail passed 
through the Davis Straits and ran into 
heavy pack ice at the entrance to Mel- 
ville Bay. Twenty-three penetrated a 
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lead, and twenty of these were 
crushed in a gale that piled the pack 
ice up in layers. Nineteen British 
ships gone and twelve damaged, 
many whalemen dead and a loss of 
£300,000. It was a crippling blow to 
British whaling, and the industry 
never recovered. By 1849 there were 
only fourteen whale ships sailing out 
of British ports. 

Shortly after the Civil War, the 
American industry suffered a dis- 
aster even greater than the British. 
In 1871, thirty-nine vessels sailed 
through the Bering Straits and, with 
an apparent disregard of danger, 
fished a narrowing channel between 
the pack ice and the Alaskan shore. 
Despite warnings from the Eskimos, 
they continued until they were over- 
whelmed by the ice. Twelve hundred 
people took to the floes, and with the 
help of small boats, all survived. 
But thirty-two ships were lost. 

This was the beginning of the end 
of American whaling. The switch 
from animal to mineral! oils for 
lighting finally killed it. Moreover, 
whaling was shifting from the fished- 
out grounds of the Arctic to the great 
unfished waters of the Antarctic. To 
be away from home for long periods 
in such a desolate area of forbidding 
cold did not suit the American 
temperament. The British might 


have followed the lead of their great 
Antarctic explorers and re-estab- 
lished their whaling industry, but 
merchants and seamen were busy in 
the growth of trade that followed 
the introduction of steam. And so it 
was left to the Norwegians. 

They had Roald Amundsen and a 
dozen lesser explorers to lead them, 
and Svend Foyn to give them the 
tools of a new industry. Until the 
arrival of steam and the Svend Foyn 
harpoon gun no one had considered 
going after the big fin whales. These 
were plentiful in the cold southern 
seas, but they were fast and when 
killed, they sank almost immediately. 

The new guns were Osed first on 
the Finnmark coast of Norway. But 
as the supply of rorquals diminished, 
the hunting area was extended until 
it covered most of the northern seas. 
The first Antarctic station was es- 
tablished at Grytviken in South 
Georgia in 1905. Finally, in 1923, 
Captain C. A. Larsen with the Sir 
James Clark Ross and five catchers 
entered the Ross Sea and operated 
for a whole season, independent of 
any shore base. 

This was the first pelagic expedi- 
tion, the forerunner of the huge 
fleets that regularly hunt the pack 
ice. It is a big industry now, but how 
long can it go on? The huge blue 
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the new look Ambassador boie! 
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whale is already scarce. The fin- 
whale population is declining, de- 
spite the limiting of catches. Man, 
in fact, is creating another area of 
devastation. 

The bomb, that in theory should 
break the whale’s spine, often bursts 
in its intestines, while blood fills 
its body and bursts through its 
blowhole. The whale’s agony must 
be indescribable. Whale men are not 
exactly soft, and the fact that we in 
Britain have been spending many 
thousands of pounds trying to per- 
fect an instant-killing, electrical har- 
poon shows that the whalers them- 
selves are revolted by the cruelty of it. 

It all ends on the flensing deck, a 
sadder place than a slaughterhouse. 
Tail-first, this largest of all God’s 
creatures is dragged up the ramp 
under a cloud of scavenging sea 
birds. The first time I saw it done I 
could hardly believe that the eighty- 
ton mass of inert flesh and blubber 
was the thing of grace and beauty I 
had so recently seen moving with 
such power. It was a Sunday, the 
flensers were away, and I was given 
a flensing knife and ex-German jack 
boots, and told to get to work with 
the crew of the catcher and the office 
staff. The managing director and 
his son worked with us, so valuable 
was the meat. 


The catcher skipper cut slits in 
the sides of the mouth, others 
walked the corrugated belly, cutting 


with their flensing knives. The 
tongue was ripped from the throat, 
the lower jaw peeled off. And then 
we were into the carcass itself, 
slithering on the slippery flesh as 
we hauled great hunks to the meat 
racks. The womb was opened to re- 
veal a perfect baby replica of the 
mother. And over it all hung that 
rank, cloying smell of dead whale 
and bubbling vats—‘“the smell of 
money.” 

This then is the finale, industry 
swallowing the whale. And yet, so 
few hours ago, this gray mountain 
was gliding through green water, a 
shadow moving to the flick of a 
fluke, to the whim of a living brain, 
to the demands of nature—food and 
procreation. Gentle and unobtru- 
sive, a menace to nothing but the 
plankton that litters the seas, it has 
the misfortune to possess something 
man needs, so man concentrates 
upon its destruction. And because 
only those who do the killing see the 
cruelty of it, the whale has few 
champions. It is of the sea, and man 
still fears the sea, so that his con- 
science is not stirred by anything 
that happens to the creatures that in- 
habit it. 


THE END 











FREE PHOTO-STORY BOOK 


Enjoy a glimpse into the off-stage lives of Rise Stevens, Roberta 
Peters, Robert Merrill. Yours with the compliments of Knabe, 
personal piano of these stars as well as official piano of the 


Metropolitan Opera. 
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KNABE Aeolian-American Corp. 
East Rochester, New York. 
Please send me “‘Behind Scenes’ plus Knabe color catalog. 
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Your eyes play strange tricks in South Carolina. You behold Table Rock .. . 


CAROLINA 


but you think it’s famous Sugar Loaf Mountain in Rio de Janeiro. You walk 
the narrow cobble-stone streets of Charleston, but you fee/ you're in an England 
of four centuries past. On South Carolina’s white sand beaches, you envision 
isles of the tropical Pacific or the exotic Caribbean. You saunter through the 
world-famous gardens—and Europe’s private royal gardens are suddenly mit 
rored in your eyes. Come, too, for polo, golf, fishing, and hunting. Come soon 


. Stay long. 
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STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, DEPT. H-39, BOX $27. COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Please send me the following folders: “See South Carolina” S.C. Beaches 
S.C. Gardens S.C. State Parks 
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THUNDERBIRD °59 


The car everyone would love to own! 











Some 
remarkable things 
about the 
THUNDERBIRD 
"59 





The 4-passenger Thunderbird 
has a distinction all its own. In 
styling, in elegance, in personality, 
there’s just nothing like the 
Thunderbird—hardtop or convert- 
ible. Specifically, here are some of 
the unique advantages this jewel 
of a car offers you... 


POWER: With. its standard 300- 
horsepower Special V-8, the new 
Thunderbird is a spectacular per- 
former. With its optional 350- 
horsepower power plant-largest and 
finest in the industry—Thunderbird 
is the peer of even the sports car field! 


HANDLING :The new T-bird corners 
and maneuvers with astonishing ease. 
Five or six hours at the wheel are 
nothing for a Thunderbird driver. 
And, it goes without saying, the 
Thunderbird is a dream to park. 


STYLING: Thunderbird’s graceful, 
unaffected lines have a simplicity 
that is unique—from the distinctively 
visored Thunderbird roof right on 
down to the road. 


COMFORT: All four luxuriously 
wide, deep seats are individually 
contoured—the last word in riding 
comfort. And the T-bird is so easy to 
get into—because the doors are extra 
wide (4 feet!) and the front passen- 
ger seat folds all the way down! 


SIZE: Though it looks hardly bigger 
than a racing car, the Thunderbird 
offers all the head, leg and shoulder 
room any four people could want. 
And the trunk holds four big suit- 
cases, golf bags, plenty of other gear. 


INTERIOR: Thunderbird’s central 
console extends from the brilliant in- 
strument panel to serve all four 
passengers with ash trays and power 
window controls. A wonderfully 
convenient innovation! 


PRICE: Incredible as it may seem, 
the 1959 Thunderbird costs less—far 
less—than other luxury cars. See it at 
your Ford dealer’s as soon as you can. 
Better still, drive it. You’ve never 
driven anything like it! 


Americas 
Most Individual Car 





Ninth in a series 


LANDMARKS OF THE WORLD 


Fort McHenry 


@ America’s flag holds a web of 
separate meanings, one for every citi- 
zen, and all the strands converge on 
an antique star-shaped fortress on 
Whetstone Point in Baltimore. The 
focal spot is Fort McHenry, whose 
25-hour agony under the guns of the 
British fleet, in the War of 1812, 
transfigured it into a major shrine 
and, as an accidental bonus, inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Today the aged 
bulwark draws an impressive—and 
impressed—650,000 visitors a year; 
insofar as any feeling can take solid 
form, their patriotism is embodied 
in its battlements. 

Your own private strand of mean- 
ing, reaching back a century and a 
half, grips you from the moment 
youdrive between the heavy wrought- 
iron gates of the Fort. Inside the 
43-acre enclosure, rich lawn lines 
both sides of the road, and to your 
left the gradient slopes away to the 
shimmering Patapsco River. Sod, 
trees, shrubs wear the scrupulously 
policed look of a proud military 
post. Your mood suffers a setback, 
briefly, as you pass the monument 
to Key—a heroic fig-leafed bronze 
of Orpheus, plucking at his lyre in a 
pigeon-toed stance that belies the 
martial context of the setting. But 


Baltimore's Fort McHenry: 
that star-spangled banner 
yet waves o'er the ramparts. 


in seconds this is behind you and the 
Fort itself looms ahead, squat, earth- 
rooted, an utterly immovable object 
that could, and did, win out over 
irresistible force. 

Park on a wide modern esplanade 
and climb some steps toward the 
outer wall. Above you, old-time 
cannon poke their muzzles over the 
parapet. A few paces to the right, 
you plunge into a medieval, or at 
least pre-high-explosive, world of 
salient and rampart and bastion, of 
ravelin and sally port. The ravelin is 
asmaller separate stronghold, shaped 
like an arrowhead, adding strength 
to the sally port or entrance. In the 
sternly narrow passage of the sally 
port you note the “bombproofs” 
on either side—dank underground 
dungeons with no hint of comfort 
for the occupant. Then you step 
through to an open area, the cozy 
inner sanctum of the Fort. 

This is the parade ground, a pen- 
tagon 150 feet on a side, and rim- 
ming it are pleasant two-story build- 
ings with verandas overlooking a 
central green. Once the barracks, 
these structures are now museums, 
some furnished to evoke garrison 
life in the early 19th Century, others 
enlivened with formal exhibits that 


Continued on Page 122 
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Once again a merry 


PERCIVAL GROUP TOUR 
departs for Europe. 
You can go too! 


See 10 countries in 35 days! 


TOTAL COST $780 


HOW WOULD you like to go to 
Europe with a Percival Group Tour? 
You can, you know. 

On Percival Group Tours 20 or 30 
people all travel Furope together in 
a huge, comfortable, modern motor 
coach. You'll see all the wonderful 
sights. Have so much to talk about 
And you get to know everybody real 
ly well. Even shy people soon seem 
like old friends! 

The best thing isthat Percival Tours 
make all the arrangements for you 
Right down to the little details. Ship 
or plane travel is arranged, Desirable 
hotel accommodations reserved, And 
all for the inclusive price of $780! All 
you have to do is to thoroughly enjoy 
yourself—with the rest of your party. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLET 

Harold Percival’s personal tour 
booklet is a “must”—even if you're 
only considering a trip to Furope 
Send for it today! It gives dates when 
groups are departing. Tours priced 
$780 to $2655. And much other inter 
esting European tour ‘and travel in 
formation besides. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours liter 
ature or send coupon off today: 
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r— —— -18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! 

| PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. H-3 
| 1k} Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los An,eles 46, Calif 
| Please send your tour booklet covering 
| tours to Europe, Around the World and 
Middle East, with a choice of 1 different 
| itineraries from 22 to 61 days with inclusive 
prices from $780 to $2655 ; 
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FROM THE NEW EDITION OF FIELDING'S 
“TRAVEL GUIDE TO EUROPE”...OUT IN MARCH. 


“If you set forth with a blueprint in your pocket 
and a twinkle in your eye you'll come home dancing 
with delight. And if you’re smart, you can add 
hundreds of miles to your travel pleasure without 
it costing you an extra nickel. You can hit a whole 
string of odd and unexpected places for the price 
of one straight ticket to one straight destination. 
On Scandinavian Airlines System, for instance, 
when you lay down the cash for a round-trip (any 
class) billet to Rome, you may stop off in any of 19 
optional cities of 9 different countries, whenever 
you wish, within the l-year validity of your ticket, 
with no further investment in fare.” 

(The SAS Extra-City Rome Trip, as one example 
of over fifty, includes London, Paris, Copenhagen, 
Geneva, Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, Milan, Nice 
—up to 19 extra cities at no extra fare.) 

“Scandinavian Airlines is magnificent everywhere 
it touches, one of the finest in the world. The pilots, 
predominantly Scandinavians, are crackerjacks; in 
looks, some of the stewardesses are wholesomely 
rustic, others beat Hollywood stars to a frazzle. 

“SAS Royal Viking de Luxe schedules offer a 
caliber of comfort which, in our opinion, can’t be 
touched on any other first class operation over the 
ocean—consistently the finest we've ever found 


among the 36 international companies we’ve flown. 
Its Globetrotter Economy Class schedules are also 
unbeatable in the standard budget category.” 

(For a description of SAS Economy Class, you'll 
love Art Buchwald’s first-hand report on next page.) 

“SAS tickets may be purchased on the new SAS 
Signature Travel Plan (go now, pay later). Fill out 
the form, and spread the cost of your journey over 
6 to 24 months.” 
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This Spring... SAS Caravelle Jets 


Advance bulletin from Temple Fielding; ‘The SAS 
Caravelle Jet will go into service soon throughout 
Europe, Africa, the Middle East. This Rolls-Royce 
powered jet introduces the 40 minute travel hour!" 


Author of the world’s best selling travel book, 


“Travel Guide to Europe”... 


TEMPLE FIELDING 


gives you advance information 


on SAF and travel in EUROPE. 






TRAVEL TIPS FROM TEMPLE FIELDING 

Here are a few money-saving, time-saving, temper- 
saving ideas specially selected for you by SAS from 
“Travel Guide to Europe.” 

Don’t forget to reconfirm every ticket at least 72 
hours in advance of departure, from both initial 
and stopover points. 

If you’re bound for Italy, leave home most of 
your neckties; if it’s Denmark or Ireland, forget 
your sport jacket. These places have terrific bar- 
gains you won’t want to miss. 

Taking along your electric razor? Be sure to bring 
a current converter and a special plug to fit all 
types of European sockets. 

Women would be smart to travel with a huge 
shoulder-strap purse. It can carry your documents 
and knick-knacks, and still leave your hands free 
for holding your folders or guide book. 

Bring a pair of sunglasses with you. Also, a 
money clip: European bills are often too large for 
an American wallet. 

Take along a good number of American dollars 
in singles, and a few in fives. They’ll come in handy 
when you don’t want to cash a traveler’s check. 

If you’re traveling with a camera of foreign manu- 
facture, register it with your nearest U. S. Customs, 
or with the bureau at the airport. That'll save you 
import duty trouble on your return. 





TEMPLE FIELDING says, “SAS transatlantic or transpolar to EUROPE is especially recommended.” 





From ageless Castel Sant’ Angelo in Rome to the 
castle of Mary, Queen of Scots, in Edinburgh, all 
Europe's pageantry unfolds on an SAS extra-city 
trip. Choose from up to 19 extra cities at no 
extra fare including London, Paris, Copenhagen. 


“Service, more service, and still more service,” 
says Mr. Fielding, ‘is the brand of personal atten- 
tion which makes the traveler come back to SAS 
on his next trip for another helping.” SAS is famed 
for luxurious comfort and Continental cuisine. 
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From wonderful, wonderful Copenhagen (shown 
above) to Istanbul, SAS serves more cities in Europe 
than any other transatlantic airline. Fly on the 
DC-7C Global Express non-stop from New York or 


Alaska, or one stop transpolar from West Coast. 





















“T’m a man who loves to save money when travel- 
ing. But coming from an aristocratic family (our 
family had the largest tobacco plantation in 
Globalskanska) I’m accustomed to luxury. I’ve 
found the economy class on SAS the answer to an 
aristocrat’s dream. The SAS crews know how to 
treat a person royally. They cater to our fine palates 
with delicious smerrebred'; they make us feel as 
if we’ve never left the palace. 

“Many people are shocked that a man in my 
position should travel economy class. But I’ve 
managed to maintain my social standing when I 
explain that SAS Economy Class is in a class by 
itself. Besides the comfort of the seats and the 
kindness of the people who serve us, I have dis- 
covered that I could save hundreds of dollars.* 
That money helps me live the way I used to before 
I lost the family jewels at Monte Carlo. 

“The best thing about flying SAS is that you can 
travel to 19 cities for the price of one. I recommend 
it to my friends. | recommend it to my relatives. 
I recommend it to anyone who has his heart set 
on seeing ALL of Europe. 

“It is against the family tradition to give testi- 
monials, but I can’t help myself when I travel on 
SAS. | want everybody to be happy in the air. 





Plan with these S4SF folders: 


Whatever your travel dreams, these fact-packed folders 


say, “Let's go!’ Just check the coupon, and mail. 


(1) SAS EXTRA-CITY TRIPS throughout the Continent at no 
extra fare as described above by Temple Fielding. 

(2) SAS PACK 'N’ GO TOURS for 17 to 30-day all inclusive 
trips to Europe at bargain prices. Exclusive with SAS. 

(3) SAS TRAVEL PLANNER, arranged with day by day costs 
for 34 cities, to help you custom build your special trip. 

(4) SAS ECONOMY CLASS, with more details about the LF: Wii 
features praised by Art Buchwald .. . the tasty food, 42.J 
comfortable seats and low fares to all the Continent. 

(5) SAS CAR HIRE, for tips on rental or purchase in Europe. 

(6) SAS SIGNATURE TRAVEL PLAN (go now, pay later). 











“Perhaps we'll be meeting at 17,000 feet some- 
time. You’ll recognize me because I’m the fellow 
who will be counting his money.” 


*SAS Economy Class is $329.40 less than any first class, round 
trip, New York —Paris. tOpen-faced Scandinavian sandwiches. 


World traveler, author, syndicated columnist 
in Paris of the New York Herald Tribune... 


ART BUCHWALD 


reports: “There I was at 17,000 feet, 
*300 to the good.” 


TRAVEL TIPS FROM ART BUCHWALD: 
The gay boulevardier offers these pearls of wisdom: 
FRENCH DRIVING. Eighty-seven percent of all French 
taxi drivers have had unhappy childhoods. Seventy- 
four percent are always going home to lunch. 
FRENCH CAFES. After the ball is over and after the 
béites are closed, Paris tradition demands that you 
visit Les Halles, the great central market, for onion 
soup. Four restaurants worth mentioning are: 
Au Pied de Cochon (The Pig’s Foot), Aux Mare- 
yeurs (The Fishmonger), Au Pére Tranquille (freely 
translated as The Quiet Old Man) and Au Chien 
Qui Fume (The Smoking Dog). 
NIGHT CLUBS. The legend that Paris is one of the 
most sinful cities in the world has been passed on 
from generation to generation. Unfortunately, as 
the tales grow stronger the sins grow weaker. 
GERMANY. One of the great delights of Germany is 
a boat trip down the Rhine. As you sit on deck 
watching the castles go by, ask the steward for some 
Rhenish wine or some Loreleis on the rocks. 
SWITZERLAND. The Alps can be more fun than you 
ever imagined. Where else can you eat milk choco- 
late and yodel at the same time without someone 
calling for the gendarmes? 
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NAME 


Scandinavian Airlines System, 638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


THANK MESSRS, FIELDING and BUCHWALD for me! 
And please send me free folders, checked by number, as 
described on left. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
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Continued from Page 119 

unfold the lore of old firearms, the birth- 
story of the anthem, and the details of 
the battle that brought it into being. Odd 
man among the buildings is the Powder 
a muscle-bound edifice with 
and ceiling thirteen feet thick; 


Magazine, 


walls 


tart at $1639 P.O.E. Western state 


slightly higher, Line 


many visitors settle for one claustro- 
phobic peek inside it. 

Leaving the parade ground, you climb 
to the parapet, some twelve feet higher. 
Head toward the southeasterly salient; 
it takes you past the modern flagstaff 
where the flag flies twenty-four hours a 


includes Convertible and 


station wagons. Write for overseas 


day and where, in a fresh breeze, its hal- 
yards spank against the metal pole in a 
reassuring tattoo. Your path is lined 
with ugly black spheres bigger than 
bowling balls—the “bombs” that Key 
saw bursting in air, which were glorified 
hand grenades lobbed from four-ton 
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Hillmanship gives you 
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ROOTES PRODUCTS: a SINGER- rere 
Rootes Motors, In 


, 505 Park Ave., 
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dont need’ 


O W. Pico Bivd., 





A., Calif. - Roo 


Jeven if you 


.and much more. A precision-built engine that cruises 
at 75. Foam rubber seats. Head and leg room for 5. All 
over craftsmanship that makes Hillman the best-looking 
economy car around today. See it at your dealer's. 


HILLMAN 


s Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 








mortars. (The rockets of the 
red glare, as weapons, stand 
roughly midway between 
Fourth of July fireworks and 
the ICBM, and were seldom 
on target.) 

The sandstone peak of the 
salient gives you a vantage 
point that illuminates the me- 
chanics of the battle. Directly 
across the broad Patapsco lies 
the smudgy maritime shore 
line of Baltimore; here was the 
entrance to the harbor, safe as 
long as Fort McHenry held 
out. In the blue distance down- 
river, two miles off, you pic- 
ture the sixteen British war- 
ships deployed for the bom- 
bardment. To your right, 290 
feet away, another bastion 
tapers to a menacing point. 
Between the two, on an apex 
in the outer work, rises the tall 
statue of Maj. George Arm- 
istead, the fort commander 
who triumphed over the Brit- 
ish—in the face, legend says, 
of orders from Washington to 
surrender. Like you, he is 
looking down the enemy’s line 
of fire. 

Consider what Armistead 
confronted. It was September, 
1814. Napoleon was molder- 
ing in impotence on Elba, and 
England could at last detach 
crack troops to fight in the 
United States. Only weeks be- 
fore, these had captured nearby 
Washington—sweeping in, 
some say, in time for their 
officers to enjoy a White 
House dinner prepared for 
President Madison and Dolly. 
At their leisure afterward, they 
put Federal buildings to the 
torch. Now, on September 
13th, many of these same 
fighters were bivouacked two 
miles outside Baltimore, ready 
to move in as soon as Fort 
McHenry struck its flag. 

Consider, too, the patriotic 
ordeal of Francis Scott Key as 
he stood on the deck of a small 
American ship, behind the 
British men of war, straining 
for glimpses of the flag through 
the murk and uproar of the 
Shelling. Lawyer, diplomat, 
patriot, poet—the gifted man 
was here by a freak of circum- 
stance. His mission was to 
meet the enemy fleet under a 
flag of truce and negotiate the 
release of a captive friend, one 
Dr. William Beanes. He suc- 
ceeded. But by then the war- 
ships were closing in on Fort 
McHenry, and it was too late 
to put the Americans ashore. 

Continued on Page 124 








Enjoy carefree days in the sun 


on Prince Edward Island! 
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So easy te get to | 
from ; 
BOSTON, MASS. . . .362 miles 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 670 miles 
PROVIDENCE, R.i.. . .406 miles 
PORTLAND, ME... . .257 miles 
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Beyond that wide stretch of sand there’s the warmest salt water 
north of Florida... perfect for swimming. Behind it, a colourful 
rolling countryside just waiting to be explored by your family 
in Canada’s Atlantic Provinces! 

Whatever you like to do—you'll find it here. ..fascinating historic 
sites to visit...some of the finest streams you ever fished... rolling 
green golf courses...shops stocked with local handicrafts—ceramics, 
loom crafts and colourful hooked rugs. 

You'll enjoy modern accommodations, the best of food and a 
hearty welcome in Canada’s Atlantic Provinces—Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 
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COMPLETE TRAVEL INFORMATION 


TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send me 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 


Stick this cowpon on any posteard, or mail it in an envelope 
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FREE! 
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Now...open cans with 
a touch of your finger! 


New General Electric Can Opener makes 
everyday chores quick, clean, effortless! 


You'll use it more often than you will your toaster 
that works automatically . . 


a Can opener 


. ala touch of your finger! 


e Automatically opens any standard can in seconds, 


e Leaves a smooth, rounded rim. No jagged edges. 
e Operates only at your control, with can locked in place. 


Beautifully styled for wall mounting, with optional countertop 
legs. See it at your General Electric dealer’s now. 


General Electric Company, Portable Appliance Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 





1. Pull down lever. In one easy motion, 
you have can locked securely in place for 


opening. And, it will séay locked. 





3. Lift lever and remove can. Powerful 
t holds lid out of the food 


ceramic magn 
and safely away from your fingers. 


2. Touch start-stop bar—cutting starts 
automatically. Lift your finger—-cutting 
stops. You have complete control. 


4. Opens any standard can. Long-life 
cutter removes for easy cleaning; tough, 


stain-resistant case wipes clean, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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So Key watched the whole opera- 
tion, a saturation attack that lasted 
from dawn on the 13th to seven the 
following morning. In anguish he 
paced the deck while the air shud- 
dered with blammings that shook 
houses miles away. All day and into 
the night he saw the Fort take the 
lambasting helplessly because the 
enemy was anchored out of range. 
And after midnight, when the firing 
died down briefly while a picked 
party approached for a landing, he 
couldn’t tell the outcome, though 
the defenders poured out a hellfire 
that charred the maneuver to a 
standstill. Nor could Key take com- 
fort from the enemy’s haphazard 
marksmanship—only 400 of the 1800 
shells found their mark; nor from 
the lightness of the damage—only 
two buildings hit badly and only 
four dead and two dozen injured 
among the 1000-man garrison. He 
had only the flag to go by—a mam- 
moth banner with 15 stars and 15 
stripes, 42 feet long and 30 high, 
made specially for this defiant mo- 
ment—and when he saw it in the 
dawn, flickering through the fog and 
the haze of half-hearted parting 
shots, the poet in him burst out. 
“Though it had been a hanging mat- 
ter to make a song,” he said later: 
“I must have written it.” Stilted 
words to the modern ear, but true 
ones. 

It was 117 years later, in 1931, 
that the slow mills of Congress 
ground out an Act making The Star- 
Spangled Banner the nation’s an- 
them, honoring it above such rivals 
as America the Beautiful, Hail Co- 
lumbia and even Yankee Doodle. 
Through those years, Fort McHenry 
served honorably in all our wars, 
though its guns never again shot to 
kill. A low point came in the Civil 
War, when its buildings teemed with 
thousands of imprisoned Southern 
sympathizers; it was not quite an- 
other Andersonville, yet no place 
for the sybarite. The Navy used it 
for a fire-control school as late as 
World War II, and even today, 
while the stronghold slumbers in 
mellow peace as a National Monu- 
ment and Historic Shrine under the 
National Park Service, our armed 
forces keep the right to rouse it 
“for any and all military purposes” 
in an emergency. 

Clearly, this is a warrior grown 
old in the nation’s service. Except to 
the purist, it cannot matter much 
that Fort McHenry’s cannon do not 
necessarily date from 1814; that the 
scarred remnant of the battle flag is 
not here but in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; that the second story of 
the barracks buildings was added 
later, and that the whole area was 
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[ As the French say, 
| C'est Magnifique! 
The sun, the beach, 
the whole happy idea! 
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Emerald Beach 
Hotel nassau 


Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. See your Travel 
Agt. or call: New York, Cl 7-7946; Chicago, 
WH 4-7077; Detroit, WO 2-2700; Washing- 
ton, D. C., ME 8-3492; Miami, PL 4-1660 










Wherever you go, 
carry 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 


PHILLIPS” 
fai OF Whitey, 
#0 TABLETS 20 


CAST PELSES Say 
POT SOU Mibee tS an MART bin 









Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS’ 
TABLETS 























SWIMMING 
POOL 
BEAUTY 


starts with Ramuc® Enamel 





« America’s No. 1 swimming pool paint, 
proved in over 22,000 pools 
* Goes on easily, leaves tile-like finish 
¢ Long-lasting, natural rubber-base paint 
« Won't powder, blister, flake; 
fade-resistant 
ein many attractive pastel colors 
¢ Beautifies and protects 
Send for 32-page ‘‘Pool Painting Hand- 
book."’ Gives valuable facts on pool upkeep. 
When writing, include pool's dimensions, 
type and/or name of paint used. 
Dealers & Distributors: Selected sales 
areas still open. Write today! 


a> INERTOL CO., INC. 


478 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N. J. 
_27-R S Park, San Francisco 7, California 











Dear Folks, 

This camp 4 great! 
Am hauing a fine time —and 
learning lots too. May I come 
back neat year? Love, 


Johnny 
Johnny's Parents found the right camp 
in HOLIDAY’S 
SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY. 
You can too! See pages 38 & 39. 
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SPEEDY 


Old Town’s NEW LAPSTRAKE ‘‘20” 





The Whole Tribe can put to sea in 
this big handsome beauty! She’s 
18’3” long, 93” wide, holds all the 
family with ease. Cruises up to 25 
mph (powered by one 35-hp. motor). 
Like all Old Town Boats, she’s rug- 
ged... and ready for years and years 
of dependable service. 

FREE CATALOG describes lapstrakes, canoes, 


sailboats, dinghies, skiffls—ecraft for every kind 
of boating fun. Send for your copy TODAY. 


OLD TOWN BOATS 


] Old Town Canoe Co., 673 Middle St., Old Town, Muine 


| PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG | 
| Name = -_ ——= | 
| Address ea 
L city — State én 








restored a generation ago to look as 
it did in the 1830's. Only the face 
is changed, not the body or spirit. 

If such lapses do disturb you, 
there is a corps of Government 
scholars on your side, men who 
have been working with old docu- 
ments and modern shovels and com- 
ing up with thrilling finds of the 
1814 period. They have explored 
beneath the barracks and uncovered 
the cellar kitchens, long boarded 
over and forgotten, where chow was 
prepared for Armistead’s men. And 
guided by a map of 1819, they dug 
in the inner parade area and un- 
earthed the subbase of a flagpole— 
two crossed oaken beams, one nine 
feet long and one a foot shorter, 
each weighing better than 200 
pounds. These timbers, preserved in 
the wet soil seven feet down, almost 
certainly held up the flag that was 
still there. 

The web of meanings, the indi- 
vidual strands—-Baltimore knows 
and cherishes them best. Last year, 
on September 14, the city exploded 
with historic pride and gratitude in 
its annual Defenders’ Day observ- 
ance, a triple gala which includes 
the celebration of Constitution Day 
and I Am an American Day. The 
parade was a_ three-hour affair 
watched by a record throng of 315,- 
000. Buddy Ebsen turned up in the 
flesh as on the TV screen, in the 
working clothes of Davy Crockett’s 
right-hand man. Lucy Monroe did 
her celebrated bit, singing The Star- 
Spangled Banner on this most rele- 
vant of all occasions. 

For the climax of the day, Fort 
McHenry took over. Out on Whet- 
stone Point, in the twilight, the 
Marine Corps Band played. Speak- 
ers said their say on a platform 
flanked by a Nike and an Honest 
John missile. Then came the cere- 
monial re-enactment of the battle, 
a mock engagement between the 
Coast Guard Cutter Bibb, out in 
the Patapsco, and three modern field 
pieces at the Fort. For minutes the 
opponents blasted fiercely at each 
other with blank shells. Fireworks 
followed, giving way at last to a 
spell-casting high point called the 
illumination of the flag. Massed 
searchlights, including the Bibb’s, 
picked out the banner at Fort Mc- 
Henry, high above the ramparts, and 
held it for all to see that it yet 
waves. 

One lone bug put a lurch in the 
proceedings. The shore batteries 
barked first. For the next five min- 
utes, silence gripped the Patapsco. 
Then someone bellowed into a 
public-address mike, “Would the 
British ship please start firing?” And 
the Bibb cut loose with 
salvos. 


its vain 
—HARRY NICKLES 





Sinatra, styled for dancing, 
more Kingston Trio, 

Meredith Wilson's Marching Band 

and other pleasant things 


FRANK 
®\ SINATRA 
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COME 

Oe DANCE 
4. WITH 

; ‘ ME! 
BILLY MAY estra 

See that wink? Frank's shining 

singing and Billy May's happy 


rhythms make it an invitation 
you just can't turn down! w1069 
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The top Vocal Group in Down 
Beat's recent poll brilliantly 
blends voices, instruments and 
bold harmonic ideas T1103 


SOUNDS OF THE GREAT BANDS 


VOLUMES 


GLEN 


GRAY 





Hi-fi re-creations of Swing Era 
landmarks. ‘Some nights," Glen 
admits, ‘the dancers just won't 


let us off the stand." T1067 











Louis’ solid trumpet and wild, 
personality-loaded singing ina 
frantic session recorded at the 
Sahara in Las Vegas "1 





The crowd yells “More!" and 
the boys oblige with folksongs 
recorded live in San Francisco's 
famed cellar nightspot T1107 


THE SONG I8 
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City PETE RUGO 





Jump numbers are June's 
trademark, and the great ones 
here are matched by several 
deeply sentimental ballads, 11114 
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Periwigs flip when contrabass, 
lute, harpsichord, recorder and 
their ilk swing with twelve 20th 
Century jazz standards! 11108 


TAKE 


ONE! ¢ 


HIGHTOWER 





Knowing, exciting and flawless 
the first try behind the mike 


that's a ‘'Take One" singer. 


That's Donna Hightower. 11133 












MEREDITH WILLSON'S 


Stirring patriotic marches from 
around the world plus Sousa's 
finest in his own great, rarely- 


heard arrangements, TIWW0 





Lush Intertudle 


A full trombone choir and over 


20 string idd buoyant new 


beauty toten originalorchestra 


tions of great Kenton hit I 


Sym. GRIFFITH 


Shduis ihe Blues 
and 


(id Timey Songs 


Andy and traditional guitarist 
Brownie McGhee have a 
high old time }t ering and 
playing a dozen oldu 







NEW IN TOWN 
ED TOWNSEND 


orchestra conducted by 


NELSON RIDDLE 


A few of the great new 


albums from 
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Super 88 Holiday SportSedan 


Come see how new driving can be... at the wheel of a 759 Olds! Revel in spaciousness... these are 
the roomiest Rockets ever! Try the quiet power of a smooth, new Rocket Engine... the extra safety of 


Air-Scoop Brakes on all four wheels. Relax in the comfort of the new ‘‘Glide’’ Ride... rakishly styled 


in Oldsmobile’s exciting ‘‘Linear Look.’’ Everything about these 59 Oldsmobiles is an invitation to 


come in... get That Olds Feeling! = ——— OLDSMoO BILE 





Dynamic 88 Holiday SceniCoupe 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Father was a high church official who practiced plural 


marriage, and all of us lived dangerously 


My Mormon Family 


by Samuel W. Taylor 


We are the bees of Deseret, 
The busy, busy cheerful little bees, 
Gathering what honey we can get 
From all the flowers blooming on 
the trees. 
—MORMON HYMN 


@ While all Mormons are counseled 
to store enough food and supplies 
to last a year, or even two, in case 
of calamity, my mother possibly car- 
ried it to extremes. She never went 
to the grocery store without buying 
.an extra can or so to tuck away. She 
loved rummage sales and second- 
hand stores. Her cellar was jam- 
packed with foodstuffs—hundreds 
-of bottles of fruit, dozens of cases 
of canned goods, a five-gallon crock 
of eggs in water glass that had been 
in storage a decade when | lefi our 
home in Provo, Utah, twenty years 
ago. She had enough new shoes, 
dresses, nightgowns, coats, gloves, 
hosiery and underthings in the orig- 
inal packages to stock a store. Her 
accumulation of miscellaneous treas- 
ures filled every closet, three attics, 
a chicken coop, two garages and the 
outbuilding that had been my studio 
as a budding author. Her children 
and their children knew that if there 
was anything they needed, anything 
at all, she had it. 

On a trip to Utah I found that the 
concrete of her front steps had 
chipped with the frost of the previ- 
ous winter. “Do you know of any- 
one doing construction work?” I 
asked. “I could fix that with a little 
sand and cement.” 

“Let me look.’ She disappeared 
to one of her storehouses and re- 
turned with cement and sand, each 
neatly sealed in a fruit jar. Even | 
was surprised. If I had racked my 
brain I could not have conceived 
two substances less likely for a little 
old lady to have tucked away. 

No doubt her wildly uncertain 
existence as the wife of John W. 
Taylor helped to foster the pack-rat 
mania. Just as a pessimist has been 





defined as someone who has to live 
with an optimist, so my mother and 
her family became models of cau- 
tion, thrift and conservatism from 
being dependent upon the spec- 
tacular fluctuations of my father’s 
schemes and promotions. For a 
quarter of a century she was alter- 
nately rich and poor. She was either 
a lady of position as the wife of a 
high church official, or a fugitive, 
living under an assumed name and 
coaching her children in evasion and 
deception to protect her husband, 
who was in hot water about having 
too many wives. While he was jug- 
gling fortunes with his gold mines in 
Mexico, timber lands in the United 
States, colonization projects in Can- 
ada, her credit limit at the grocery 
store was ten dollars, which didn’t 
provide much for eight children. 
Then, when he fell from grace for 
taking wives after the church had 
officially banned the practice, his 
name lost its magic and his projects 
collapsed. When he died there was 
no more conservative family in the 
world than my mother’s. Above all, 
we wanted security. 

Or so it would seem. But perhaps 
some of his contagious excitement 
was in our blood. We knew what it 
was like to live dangerously. The 
children—Joseph, Rachel, Ruth, Lil- 
lian, Deli, Raymond, Paul and my- 
self—have seemed always to be 
either succumbing to our heritage or 
reacting against it. It is there. And 
added to it, there is the pioneer tra- 
dition so dominant in Utah. There 
is the religious element and the 
Mormon way of life. There is, for 
some of the family, a special affinity 
with forces of which most people 
are unaware. Mother knew by a 
dream that Rachel had become se- 
cretly engaged to be married while 
away teaching school. Rachel knew 
of Joseph’s death during the three 
days it took the news to reach the 
remote ranch where she lived. Father 
knew before the event that he was to 
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Miles of silver sand beaches on Gulf of Mexico Alabama shores. 


Come on down South this Summer 
-»e SEE FOR YOURSELF WHAT 


ALABAMA is really like 


Here is an uncommercialized vacation 
land. No tinsel and blare, just beau- 
tiful scenery as Mother Nature made 
it—from smoke-blue mountains 
through quiet green valleys to white 
sand beaches and soothing seashore. 
Friendly native people who welcome 
visitors. Fine food, from real South- 
ern barbecue, or fish and “hush- 
puppies,” to gourmet dishes of sea- 
foods. Modern motels and hotels, 
roadside picnic tables, |2 State Parks. 
Quaint old towns and modern cities. 
Rivers, lakes, Gulf of Mexico. Plenty 
to see and plenty to do... but not 
expensive, if you want an economical 
vacation. 





Water sports on the great TVA wate) 


wonderland in North Alabama. 


24,000 MILES OF PAVED ROADS 


Alabama is known as the “good roads state’ of 














the Deep South. You drive over the mountains 
SEE- and through the vales with comfort and safety 
... lo visit caves and caverns, waterfalls, gorges, 
CATHEDRAL rivers, lakes. You may enjoy fishing, swimming, 
CAVES water sports, sight-seeing; marvel at the great 
INDIAN TVA dams and hydro-electric plants, steel mills, 
Mounps chemical plants, paper mills, great ocean liners 
NATURAI at dock, commercial fishing and oyster boats, 
BRIDGE romantic Mobile Bay. You'll visit exotic floral 
RELIGIOUS gardens, beautiful ante-bellum homes, old Con- 
SHRINE federate White House. You'll like Alabama 
VULCAN and Alabamians. 
STATUE 
ANTE- JOHN PATTERSON, Governor 
BELLUM 
Homes SEND COUPON for FREE INFORMATION 
BOLL ee ee me em ee ee me ee me ae -- 
WEEVIL Director, 
MONUMENT | Alabama Bureau of Information Dept. H3 | 
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become an apostle of the Mormon 
church, and Raymond wrote a letter 
to mother predicting that he would 
be called to the bishopric of his 
ward. “Well, it happened,” Ray- 
mond wrote her afterward, “right 
on schedule.” 


financed a decrepit eyesore with her 
own money and launched the family 
on a rehabilitation plan which in- 
volved paint, electric wiring, plumb- 
ing, a new roof, screens, wallpaper, 
and four new porches. A sleeping 
annex was built, a basement exca- 
vated; a chicken coop was made, a 
storehouse and a coal shed. The main 
house itself was eventually cut up 
into apartments, and four garages 
built where the old barn had been. 
Nor can you grow up under such 
a regime and then leave it. A friend 
went back to Utah with me. Wher- 
ever we stopped to see a member of 
the family, construction was under 
way. In the Provo area, Raymond 
was building a new house. Ruth had 
just finished an apartment in her 
basement. Lillian had added a new 
living room and installed a bathroom. 
I couldn’t find Paul’s house because 
it had changed so much since I’d 
seen it a year earlier. My mother 
brothers recall a time when they had lowered her ceilings. “‘Sam,”’ my 
couldn’t use a saw and hammer. friend said, “at last 1 understand 
With our house full of boarders, the you.” 
girls were helping carry the load We were the original do-it-your- 
almost as soon as they could walk. self kids. And from it stems an atti- 
The boys were busy in a perpetual tude that sometimes surprises the 
construction program. Father had neighbors, even in Utah. When 
promised mother the best house in| Raymond’s son, John, fell on a 
town. He gave it to her twice, and broken bottle, Raymond cleaned 
both times took it away, so she the wound with alcohol and stitched 


I don’t think my mother’s kids 
were ever children. The pressures 
upon a plural family were too great 
for that civilized luxury. We were 
babies, then young adults. Even be- 
fore my father’s death, his wives ran 
their households like widows, and 
leaned upon the children. And per- 
haps no kid who has learned at the 
age of three to lie to Federal depu- 
ties, who has lived under assumed 
names and stayed on the alert, ready 
to flee in the night at an hour’s 
notice, can ever again be satisfied 
with childish make-believe. 

None of my sisters can remember 
learning to sew or cook, nor do my 
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it up with needle and thread. It 
healed perfectly, of course. When 
he found a hole in his tooth, Ray- 
mond dispatched a kid to the drug- 
store for materials and made his 
own dental repairs. Lillian was 
bothered by a tooth and became 
furious when her family hid the 
pincers and insisted she go to the 
dentist. Ironically, during the cur- 
rent do-it-yourself craze I can’t even 
talk to the faddists with their work- 
shops full of gleaming power tools. 
My workshop contains power tools 
I designed and made myself, which 
makes me not a craftsman but an 
eccentric; I’m lumped together with 
guys who cut their own hair—which, 
incidentally, I also do. 

Joseph had a mountain ranch. He 
took a job in town one winter, and 
Raymond went out to take care of 
the ranch. Paul and I spent alternate 
months on the ranch with Ray- 
mond. Raymond was eleven, I was 
eight, Paul was five. The ranch was 
fifteen miles from the nearest town; 
the nearest neighbors, the Ober- 
hanslys, were four miles away. If 
mother worried about the situation, 
we never knew of it. We had a won- 
derful time batching that winter. 
There wasn’t much to do—milk the 
cows, take care of the pigs and 
chickens, then hitch up a team to the 


hayrack, fork on a load of hay, and 
take it over the hill to the range 
cattle. The snow always drifted on 
the shoulder of the hill, and it was 
an adventure to see if we could get 
over without the hayrack’s tipping. 

Our basic problem was bread. 
For some reason we could make 
cakes, pies and cookies, but no bis- 
cuits, rolls or bread. After many 
failures, Raymond learned to make 
Parker House rolls. They looked like 
gray golf balls, but were harder. To 
eat them we cracked them with a 
hammer and soaked them in milk. 
They were delicious. 

Every day at noon Kurt Ober- 
hansly rode over. He was ten. Kurt 
would lie on the back of his gray 
horse watching wistfully through 
our cabin window as we ate. We 
ignored him until the day Raymond 
again tried to make biscuits. While 
they were baking we churned butter. 
A trick to make the butter come was 
to dump a double handful of snow 
into the churn. It worked, but, un- 
fortunately, we had cleaned a chicken 
at the spot where I scooped the 
snow. Even with the feathers combed 
out, the butter was awful. The bis- 
cuits were worse. So when Kurt ar- 
rived we took him out some bis- 
cuits with plenty of butter. He ate 
them all, with relish. 
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Our home in Provo adjoined the 
Fourth Ward meetinghouse, and I 
think I enjoyed the Sunday-morning 
services more than anyone else in the 
ward, for I could listen to them in bed. 

As a family we didn’t see too much 
of the inside of the meetinghouse. We 
all had jobs. I got my first steady work 
at eleven, and, trying to look older, 
began at the Knight Woolen Mills at 











fourteen, working from seven in the 
morning until ten at night in the sum- 
mer, and six hours daily after school in 
winter. Wages were seventeen and a 
half cents an hour, and when I got 
raised to thirty cents I was hard to live 
with. Five of us in turn worked there, 
and all of us went to the Brigham 
Young University, just two and a half 
blocks from home. 
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With twenty boarders to feed three 
times a day, mother didn’t have time 
for churchgoing or any other outside 
activity. But she maintained a quiet 
faith, and passed it on to her children. 
Once a year she figured up her increase, 
and paid the bishop one tenth of it as 
tithing. 

A bad influence in the home arose 
from the fact that some of the boarders 


were Gentiles in the clutches of the 
coffee habit. Mother served it to them, 
for this was a business and she wouldn’t 
inflict her religious views upon the pay- 
ing customers. We kids were tantalized 
by the lovely aroma of the forbidden 
brew while we drank our Mormon 
tea—hot water, milk and sugar. Tea 
and coffee were properly used only as 
medicines. 


No doubt our family’s struggle with 
the Word of Wisdom stems from this 
evil influence upon our plastic minds. 
In later years, when Lillian’s daughter 
Mildred was being courted by a prom- 
inent young man, the girl brought her 
beau home to meet the folks. The 
young man recoiled in horror at the 
sight that met his eyes—the parents of 
his beloved were having a cup of coffee 
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and making no bones about it. 
Worse, they cordially invited him to 
join them. 

After searching his soul for sev- 
eral days, the young man faced the 
issue squarely. “Mildred, either your 
parents will have to rise to my level,” 
he declared, “‘or I must descend to 
theirs.”” To his amazement, Mildred 
received this solemn ultimatum with 
a gale of laughter, and he found 
himself unable to get another date 
with her. 

I began using coffee as a beverage 
away from home, in cafés of the 
wicked outside world. The sins and 
unutterable diseases of the Gentiles 
were so real to me that I drank with 
my left hand so as not to put my 
lips on the rim of the cup where 
theirs had been. While I subse- 
quently found the Gentiles remark- 
ably like Mormons, I still drink 
with my left hand. 

Most of our boarders were BYU 
students, Mormons from small towns. 
They arrived with hay-balers’ appe- 
tites, which made the line between 
profit and loss, at twenty dollars a 
month, rather thin for mother. But 
the champion eaters of all were the 
Presley brothers. They were tremen- 
dous, hulking men with absolutely 
endless appetites. Lillian, serving 
table at their first meal, saw them 
divide the entire platter of meat, all 
the potatoes, all the corn. This 
created a crisis in the kitchen as 
mother improvised for the other 
eighteen at the table. To Lillian, the 
meal was a nightmare, but finally it 
came to a close as she served the 
apple pie. And then she watched 
with fascinated horror as the Pres- 
ley brothers divided the ten thick 
slices of homemade bread remaining 
on the table, buttered them and ate 
them with the pie. She rushed into 
the kitchen and burst into tears, 
“Mother! They’re eating us to the 
poorhouse!” 

Mother, who had seen this sort 
of thing before, calmed Lillian and 
quietly went about preparing for the 
next meal. A couple of weeks later 
the Presley brothers took to bed, 
sick from overeating, and when they 
got well their appetites had adjusted 
to the sedentary lives of students. 


Raymond was perhaps most truly 
the son of his father. He quit the 
J. C. Penney organization at the 
bottom of the depression with a 
grand plan for leading the country 
to prosperity. There were whispers 
of marvelous inventions going un- 
developed for want of capital, and 
Raymond determined to find the 
frustrated inventors and spearhead 
a great production boom. The fact 
that he had no money was irrele- 

Continued on Page 132 
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Continued from Page 130 
vant; Raymond had faith in both 
America and himself. 

With a borrowed $200, he went to 
San Francisco, ran an ad saying cap- 
ital was looking for a worthy invention 


washer that eliminated the water 
bucket—water was put into the gadg- 
et’s hollow handle. The other was a 
tool that combined can opener, fish 
scaler, bottle opener, screw driver, scis- 
sors sharpener, egg tongs and waffle 


his own attention elsewhere. He went 
into the ladies’-wear business at Span- 
ish Fork, a few miles south of Provo. 

To keep busy during slack seasons at 
his store, Raymond invented a highly 
successful business that nobody else 


coats and suits, for one day of each 
style season. Raymond would bring 
in a selection of garments equal to 
those in the big stores of Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
He would handle and pay for all 
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sons to peddling these items and put 
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On a trip to line up the route, 
Raymond found local merchants 
enthusiastic. He returned full of 
fire—until he got down to the dreary 
business of costs. The lowest bid for 
printing his advertising commit- 
ments was $1500. He would need a 
minimum inventory of $10,000. And 
he had just $300 cash. 

He bought a junked printing press 
and taught himself how to use it. 
Fortunately, he was too ignorant to 
know it lacked certain parts; a 
printer couldn’t have made it work. 
This took care of the advertising. 
He could get his initial inventory 
simply by ordering it, because he 
had a credit rating. But he had to 
pay his bills to get new stock. His 
method was to airmail an order 
every night, according to the day’s 
sales, the goods to be shipped to a 
point ahead on the route. To make 
the most of the style season, he had 
to show in a new store daily. In the 
sparsely settled country this meant 
driving from one to three hundred 
miles every night after settling the 
day’s accounts, making out the 
order for new stock, and packing 
his racks and some 300 garments 
into his car. 

It was a grind, but there were 
only four three-week trips a year, 
and for a one-man business in de- 
pression times, it paid Raymond 
fabulously well. He was not much of 
a hand for banks, so he sealed his 
profits in tin cans and stored them 
on the shelves along with his year’s 
foodstuffs. The system worked fine 
except that occasionally one of his 
kids, sent after peas, would open a 
can of twenties by mistake. 

Raymond made a point of be- 
coming friends with the brethren in 
each town. Good speakers are hard 
to come by in outlying places, and 
he was in demand for church serv- 
ices. “I’m so glad you were able to 
be here to speak to us,” the ward 
bishop at a little town told him. 
“I’ve been away, but I asked the 
clerk to announce that you would 
be here.”” The bishop phoned the 
clerk. “‘Did you make the announce- 
ment about Brother Taylor at priest- 
hood meeting? Did you announce it 
at Sunday school? Did you an- 
nounce it at sacrament meeting? 
Did you announce it at the funeral?” 
He hung up and smiled. “Yes, the 
clerk made the announcements.” 

Continued on Page 134 
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Raymond delivered the talk, and the 
bishop, no doubt inadvertently, de- 
livered the commercial. 

Part of 
from a passion to please the customer. 


Raymond’s success came 


When a lady said she wanted a similar 
coat but without the fur trim, he as- 
sured her he'd have one that afternoon. 
It was a simple matter to snip off the 


fur. Another woman said she wanted a 
coat with slash pockets. Raymond had 
her return in an hour, which was ample 
time to slash them. : 

When the war came, Raymond cor- 
rectly guessed it would bring gasoline 
rationing. He buried a service-station 
tank under his garage floor. He also 
got several hundred five-gallon cans, 
dipped them in tar, filled them with gas 
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and buried them at intervals along 
his route. But he never dug up a can. 
At every town where he showed his 
goods, somebody would ask to bor- 
row his car, and would bring it back 
with a full tank. It has been said of 
Raymond that he has traveled all 
over the world and never met a 
stranger. 

Raymond’s wife never was happy 
with his road job. Annie felt it was 
no life for a family man. And she 
feared that he might be acquiring 
the coffee habit. To a strict Mormon, 
that can mean the opening wedge to 
other sins and a weakening of the 
entire moral fabric. The matter 
reached a crisis when Raymond was 
interviewed for advancement in the 
church. When asked if he obeyed 
the Word of Wisdom, he had to 
admit he didn’t. “What do you do?” 
He admitted that he drank coffee. 
“Will you quit?” He said yes. 

Perhaps it should be added that 
Raymond has sent two sons on 
church missions, and that if he hits 
the uranium jackpot, as now seems 
possible, his ambition is to pay more 
than a full tithing—15 per cent of all 
he makes. 

For a while after giving up his 
traveling store, Raymond was at 
loose ends. He occupied himself 
with what he called his make-work 
project, building an eight-unit apart- 
ment house on what had been 
mother’s vacant lot. He went into 
real estate. He got into politics and 
became Republican party chairman 
for Utah County. Still with energy 
to spare, he made a successful one- 
man stand against the BYU when 
its officials tried to gain the right of 
eminent domain in acquiring prop- 
erty for expansion of the campus. 

And then lightning struck. In- 
stead of going fishing one June 
weekend, Raymond took a quick 
run down to the uranium country, 
just for a look. When I met him 
there the following December, he 
was still wearing his fishing cap with 
the license pinned to it, and was 
hoping to get home by Christmas— 
at least by Christmas afternoon, he 
said. He’d gone into uranium the 
way he does everything else, head 
over heels. He didn’t have a couple 
of claims, he had hundreds of them. 
John W. Taylor himself couldn’t 
have done it in a grander manner. 

The impact of uranium upon 
Raymond was almost secondary to 
what it did to the family—that con- 
servative, practical, brass-tacks clan 
who wouldn’t wager on the sun 
coming up tomorrow morning. 
Mother’s eyes held stars. This was 
just like the old days with John. And 
every one of her kids wanted in. 
Blood will tell. We'd all been wait- 
ing, perhaps, for something with 
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that old-time flair, something that 
was really a gamble. Lillian, the 
most hard-headed of us all, threw 
restraint to the winds. Her face 
glowed, her voice sang as she talked 
of uranium. An evening with her 
was like a revival meeting, a-whoop- 
ing and a-hollering for the power 
and the glory. “By damn, why 
shouldn’t I enjoy it?” she declared. 
“I never took a chance before in my 
life, and it’s high time I had a little 
fun!” 

All her life, Lillian was strictly 
business and no nonsense. It is said 
of Mormons that if three of them 
happen to meet, they hold a meet- 
ing. To Lillian, the endless round of 
meetings connected with any church 
activity seemed a waste of time. 
Once, when she was asked to take 
charge of a Relief Sotiety project, 
she agreed on one condition. “I'll 
do the work,” she said, “but I'll 
have to have a helper to go to the 
meetings.”” Now at last, however, 
she knew what it was like to be so 
full of something you had to get 
together with kindred spirits. Ura- 
nium filled her soul. When Ruth 
took sick, Lillian stormed in with 
words of cheer: “Climb out from 
between those sheets,’’ she cried. 
“You can’t die now, before the 
uranium comes in!” 

Ruth climbed out, as she would 
have anyhow. Ruth wouldn’t miss 
out on anything that was going on. 
As the most orthodox member of 
our maverick family, Ruth to me has 
always typified the Utah passion for 
culture and self-improvement. 
Though her husband became a 
semi-invalid and she worked long 
hours, Ruth never missed a concert, 
a lecture or anything else uplifting; 
she has slept through the finest pro- 
grams in the world. If she wasn’t go- 
ing out she was having people in, on 
a grand scale—inviting a hundred 
people to a garden party or a couple 
dozen to dinner. When exhausted, 
she would take to bed early, but 
climb out and go someplace at the 
first rumor that she might be missing 
something. 

When I got back from the war, 
Ruth’s arches had collapsed under 
the strain. She was wearing special 
shoes with arch supports. These 
forced the bones back into place, 
and were excruciatingly painful. The 
first day she wore them, the Freedom 
Train came to Provo, and Ruth 
stood in line nine solid hours await- 
ing her turn. She literally wouldn’t 
miss anything if it killed her. 


Raymond was president of his 
own uranium company, and became 
a director of several more. A maga- 
zine featured him as one of the new 
uranium millionaires, though he 


hadn’t made enough in cash to buy 
himself a cup of Postum. Possibly as a 
result of the publicity, a Government 
man called to collect $156,000 in in- 
come tax. Raymond’s raucous laughter 
hada slightly hollow sound. “Hell-fire,” 
he told me, “now they’re putting a tax 
on dreams.” 

Now the Arizona strip has become 
the meeting place for the clan. The 





members of the family go to! the ura- 
nium holdings the way Moslems go to 
Mecca. If they have a few days off they 
go to help with the work. 

Raymond put everything he had into 
uranium—his time, his savings, his 
apartment house. No cans of twenties 
were left upon the basement shelves. 
He’d demonstrated all the faith a man 


Continued on. Page 137 
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O, THIS IS NOT “ITALY!” Jn /taly you ride... 
here you float. In Italy there’s the sound of fast cars 
and crack trains... here there’s just the dip-drip of 
oars and the tinkle of laughter. And perhaps the faint ¢cho of a 
sigh from the Bridge of Sighs up ahead. For Venice is « “state” 
all its own—in its golden history, its sunny-tempered péople, its 
drifting, dreaming way of life. And yet there’s a typically Italian 
joy of life about Venice. Your gondola is gliding out to the 
gleaming beaches of the Lido—or to a fete, a regatta, a festival 
of art, music, or the theatre. There is always something to do in 
Venice—but in no city on earth is it so wonderful to do nothing! 
Information is available from your travel agent, from the Italian 
State Tourist Office, Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
or from the Ente Provinciale per il Turismo in Venice, Italy. 












































SAN PIR Bike wre ane |” 


Come this year to Sar Francisco for eventful vacation days. Relive this city’s 
romance of Gold Rush and the sea, as you view its storied hills over the bay from 
the esplanade of the Golden Gate Bridge. Know San Francisco's many-sided 


fuscination see how intimate each facet of it is. 


You will enjoy one of the “big sights” in California when you ride, or walk, 
across the Golden Gate Bridge. The setting is dramatic, and the bridge has the 
highest towers and the longest suspension span ever built. It is generally consid- 
ered the world’s most beautiful bridge. 

San Francisco is a world-city, truly... cosmopolitan, light-hearted and gay. 
You will delight in the downtown district with its fine stores and shops, sidewalk 
flower stands, jolly cable cars. You will lunch in hotels of the great tradition, 
go to hilltops tor unforgettable views, see Golden Gate Park and Ocean Beach, 
enjoy important art and other treasures in the museums. At Fishermen’s Wharf 
you will find the jovial hubbub of an Italian portside; in Chinatown, largest out- 
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side Asia, the mystery of hushed alleys and the opulence of urbane and scented 
bazaars. 

With evening, the pace and brilliance of the city quicken. From a “sky 
room” you will marvel at the jewel-lights of the bay’s great bridges and the moon- 
glade of the bay; then fare forth to your choice of restaurants with foods and 
atmospheres of many lands. Later you may take in something of music or the 
theater, or make a round of other attractions of this romantic and creative city. 

Your happy times in San Francisco will be coupled with your pleasures in 
this city’s region of northern and central California. To get a preview of it all and 
to plan for your vacation, send today for a free copy of our illustrated 24-page 
pamphlet, Your Guide to San Francisco and Its Nearby Vacationlands. It tells 
about the city and the Redwood Empire north of the Golden Gate Bridge, the 
country of Monterey and Carmel, Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe, the 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, and other places you will surely want to visit. 


Wrike for Your free fol. Lor loday Xo : CALIFORNIANS INC. Dept. E2, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 3 
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has. But he didn’t want mother to put 
money into a speculative venture, 
and she became furious. “This is the 
biggest thing since your father’s 
Mexican gold mines,” she said, “and 
you’re trying to keep me out of it. 
Raymond, you should be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

The patriarchal blessing she had 
received more than seventy years 
previously, when she was a teen-age 
girl, had promised that her last days 
would be her best days, and surely 
the prediction had come true. She 
had raised eight children in the 
Gospel, and was proud of them all. 
Now there was time again to be 
active in the church, to do her Relief 
Society work and attend to her 
duties with the Daughters of the 
Utah Pioneers. And with Raymond’s 
uranium venture she had all the 
thrill and excitement of a great 
gamble, which had made her life 
with John such a breathless adven- 
ture. 

These were her best days. 

Her health wasn’t too good by 
now. “I think I strained myself,” 
she admitted. “Doctors tell us to 
slow ‘down after sixty, but I didn’t 
slow down until after eighty.” I can 
testify to that. At seventy-eight she 
almost killed me off in two weeks, 
working with me on my book about 
the family. She was ready to go at 
six in the morning, and when | 
would suggest at ten at night that 
she looked tired, she would say, 
“Why, I feel just fine. Why don’t we 
work a couple of hours longer?” 

At eighty she thought nothing of 
climbing onto the roof after a heavy 
storm to shovel off the snow, but at 
eighty-five she found the task too 
strenuous, and it exasperated her. 
“I have every speck of ambition | 
ever had,” she told me the last time 
I saw her. “I get up in the morning 
with the day all planned, things I 
want to do—-and then I wilt in a 
couple of hours. It makes me so 
mad!” 

Her library contained just about 
every book in print on how to resist 
age, and she took great pride in 
keeping sharp, alert and independ- 
ent. Lillian and Ruth took turns 
trying to be with her and trying to 
persuade her to eat proteins instead 
of health foods, but after a proper 
visit she’d kick them out. “‘Lillian, 
now you go home. Your family 
needs you and | don’t.” 

As her physical strength dwindled, 
she came to feel that she had been 
here long enough. If she was going 
to be useless in this world, better to 
start fresh in the hereafter. Her work 
was done here, and there was so 
much to be accomplished through- 
out eternity with John. 


One day an old friend who had 
taken sick sent word that he wished 
to see her. She planned to see him the 
following week, but in the meanwhile 
he died. 

“What a shame Carl passed on be- 
fore | saw him,” she said. ““He knew 
he was going, and he wanted to take a 
message to John. Carl knew that when 
he got to the other side, John would 








ask him, ‘And how is Nettie?’ And 
now Carl will have to tell him, ‘Well, 
John, | haven't seen her lately.’” 

John had told her, as he said good-by 
so long ago, that he went to prepare a 
place. Twice, on earth, he had given 
her the best house in town. Now he 
would take her by the hand and lead 
her to the finest house in heaven. 

She passed on just a few weeks before 
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Raymond struck ref ore. This might 


seem ironic, or it fyjght be, again, 
something more thn happenstance. 
Some of the great ;Mormon mining 
strikes have resulted from dreams or 
other types of guidance. I have no 
basis except a hunJh in saying that 
Raymond feels as if ie had been led to 
the spot. This, if ‘| would be in the 

{ 
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tradition. rHE END 
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CAN YOU GET SO MUCH OF IT FOR SO LITTLE? Drive The Lark at youl Studebaker 


Dealer’s and discover for yourself. 


Other models—2-Door Sedan, 4-Door Sedan, Station Wagon. Prices start under $2000 > ; 


Automatic transmission optional on all models. 
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few times I thought about making a 
change in the menu or the décor | 
caught hell from all sides.” 

Kaye was born forty-odd years 
ago on 112th Street, just west of that 
uptown sector of Fifth Avenue that 
ends in crowded tenements and a 
pandemonium of foreign tongues. 
Like most boys of that section, he 
learned to handle himself early and 


BRAHMS, BORSCHT 
AND BALLET 
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please low-budgeted luncheon guests, 
no new. dishes have been added to the 
repertoire since he took over. 


“People are always telling me how 


he said to me. “The 


to run the place,”’ 
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Willlarns & Humbert, producers of 
world-famous Dry Sack—the Sherry in 
the Sack—proudly introduce 
CANASTA CREAM, a very fine, 

rich Oloroso Sherry for those 


who prefer a sweeter sherry. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


fine Spanish Sherries 
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has never forgotten. Though an ed- 
ucated and cultivated man who has 
traveled much, he has never lost the 
vocal intonations of Harlem, or the 
hair-trigger emotional responses typ- 
ical of his early environment. He 
went to De Witt Clinton High and 
graduated from Wittenberg College 
in Ohio with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Restless and discon- 
tented, he skidded from job to job 
in various fields, including indus- 
trial chemistry and the wholesale 
coat business. Kaye’s great inner 
problem is the clash of two para- 
doxical elements in his nature—the 
tough businessman and the sensi- 
tive artist. As a young man, it was 
not easy for him to find a career 
which would permit both sides to 
function in harmony. 

He came a little closer to it in the 
Army, where he served in the Ad- 
ministrative Branch of the Medical 
Corps. He wound up a captain in 
charge of the mess at a general hos- 
pital with fifty cooks under him, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed it. 

““My father was a famous restau- 
rant man,” he told me. “He ran 
Gottlieb’s, in the West Thirties. He 
worked fifteen hours a day and 
talked about nothing else. Maybe 
that’s why I grew up hating the res- 
taurant business. Pop was a strange 





man, with a great sense of pride and 
dignity. His favorite word was ‘ehr- 
lichkeit,’ which means honor, hon- 
esty, integrity. He started in the old 
country as a butcher and later was 
famous as a buyer of meats. When 
I was six, he used to take me with 
him to the slaughterhouse and ex- 
plain all the tricks in meat buying. 
He would walk up to a huge side of 
beef, light a match, stick his head in- 
side and examine it like a doctor. 
He could run his hand lightly over a 
piece of raw meat and tell you the 
quality. I learned that stunt from 
him—I do all the buying here my- 
self, you know. 

“Pop used to say that it took 
courage and ehrlichkeit to give the 
public quality, because they didn’t 
seem to appreciate it. But he warned 
that when a restaurant owner be- 
lieves his customers are dopes and 
starts to cheat and neglect and cut 
corners, then the joint is already on 
the way out. You got to give them 
the best—the best meat, the best 
butter, the best chicken, the best 
bread. I could teach anyone how to 
make a cételette a la Kiev as good as 
ours—if they only use top chicken 
and the finest sweet butter.” 

Kaye told me that he used to de- 
spise the idea of running a restau- 
rant. He thought it required a talent 
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“TAKE THE FAMILY ALONG!”", says Sue—your Stewardess-Nurse on 
Northern Pacific’s Vista-Dome North Coast Limited, one of the world’s 
extra fine trains. “Special low family-plan fares save you big money * when 
you begin your trip any Monday through Thursday—and I'll be there to 
make you comfortable on the way! You'll love our Vista-Domes (there’s 
wonderful scenery!), Travelier’s Rest buffet-lounge and delicious meals.” 

Take the “happy train” to and from the West. Take the Vista-Dome 
North Coast Limited—the train that makes travel fun again! 


FREE GUIDE—For your free picture story, write for 
“Northwest Adventure”. Address: G. W. Rodine, 502 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


*Go by train—rent a car on arrival. On many trips a family 
of four can save enough to rent a car for a week ! 
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for servility which he didn’t pos- been a customer and a self-instituted 
sess. It was fatal to a man’s pride to _ collaborator, since the earliest years. 
cater to people, to greet them with He is editor of a journal called 
a false smile and a joke, to play the Dance News and gleans most of the 
perpetually genial host. Why should _ news and gossip of the ballet for his 
a self-respecting man wait on others? publication from hours spent at the 
Most old-time waiters, he pointed Tea Room. This highly respected 
out, are sour and glum, because oracle eats there twice a day six days 
they hate what they have to do to of the week and comes for dinner on 
make a living. Sundays. His permanently reserved 
“I’ve changed a lot. I used to table is the first booth along the 
think of myself as something of a wall. The mural above it is marked 
long-hair and an introvert,” he said. with the word CHUJoY. There is a 
“T had and still have serious convic- constant hubble-bubble of talk and 
tions about things like music and movement around him. This spot is 
the graphic arts and the way the the unofficial information post of 
world should be run. In the early the world of the dance. It is enliv- 
days, I let myself get annoyed at ened by the presence of beautiful 
some of the customers—especially women, streams of animated gossip, 
the Broadway crowd, the actors, the laughter and, of course, endless 
press agents, the business managers, tablecloth scribbling in six or seven 
with their inside talk and their wise- languages. 
cracks and practical jokes. Now I I learned to my surprise that Mr. 
love it. | play along. Even when Chujoy and Sidney Kaye had not 
Jules Munshin comes in here and spoken to each other for years. 
pretends he’s the headwaiter and This coolness was the outcome of a 
leads guests back into the men’s quarrel about a change in restaurant 
room, I laugh. My analyst tells me I policy which Kaye had once con- 
really love people and it’s good for templated making and which Mr. 
my psyche to meet all kinds and get Chujoy strongly .opposed. There 
friendly. Good for business, too, were hot words and the feud was 
you understand.” born. Nowadays, Kaye goes to Chu- 
Perhaps the most persistently joy’s table every day, but pretends 
loyal of all is a Russian American not to see him. It amuses Mrs. Kaye 
gentleman, Mr. Chujoy, who has Continued on Page 141 
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New from Zenith! 


You’ve never heard tone so big 


in transistor radios before 





And even this pocket-size 


brings in stations others can’t reach 


Here, beyond a doubt, is the finest pocket-size all-transistor radio ever 
made. It plays beautifully in places where less sensitive radios fail—even 
in autos, trains, planes and boats. And its tone is remarkably rich and full, 
thanks to a new inverted cone type Zenith quality speaker with improved 
sensitivity. Zenith’s exclusive Wavemagnet” antenna brings in even weak 


distant signals strong and clear. Precision Vernier tuning assures pin-point 
tuning accuracy. Operates on low-cost flashlight batteries. Unbreakable 
nylon case, in Maroon, Ebony or White, the Royal 500D, $75.00." 
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The Zenith Royal 750 — amazing sensi 
tivity in a compact all-transistor portable 
radio. Has a special feedback cireuit and 
a “3 gang” condenser usually found only 
on larger radios. Genuine cowhide ea 
in natural or charcoal grey, the Royal 
750, $79.95.* 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on 
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shirts emerged! Wide choice of colors and patterns 


For this collection, our designers unlocked the 
vault and chose some of the world’s most highly in fine, all-combed cotton—‘‘Sanforized”’ labeled 
valued fabric prints. These they adapted with a deft to assure lasting perfect fe. Price—$4.00 short ug > 

sleeves; $5.00 long. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. first In fashion 
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to watch this little comedy. “He and 
Mr. Chujoy look through each 
other,”’ she says, “but Sidney talks 
to all the other guests at the table. 
They’re both rugged individualists. 
Neither will ever give in.” 

The simple, unpretentious décor 
of the Russian Tea Room may prove 
deceptive to strangers. It follows no 
special plan except for the large, 
time-stained murals which cover the 
walls, each depicting in a murky 
sort of way a scene from some 
ballet. The cocktail lounge is 
vaguely modern. It leads into a long, 
narrow dining room, packed along 
the walls and down the center with 
tables. Space is so lacking that the 





WE BELIEVE 


waiters cannot bring food on trays, 
but serve “from the hand.” When 
the crowd fills the main room, there 
is a small “Boyar Room” at the rear 
which is used for the overflow. The 
tables are just large enough to ac- 
commodate the necessary dishes. Of 
necessity, the menu and the wine 
list are small.and so are the ash trays. 
There is no room for expansion. But 
the customers seem to like it that way. 

Even the food, excellent though it 
certainly is for the prices charged, is 
essentially simple and without un- 
necessary frills. It makes no pre- 
tense to elegance. But the restaurant 
should not be judged on its décor or 
its cuisine. What makes it unique is, 
after all, the people who love it. I do 
not refer only to the very famous 
ones, of whom there are many—peo- 
ple like Marlon Brando, who held a 
recent press conference at the Tea 
Room, which nourished him in his 
T-shirt days, in preference to a pri- 
vate room at Twenty One which his 
press agent had suggested. Or like 
Sol Hurok, George Balanchine, 
Samuel Chotzinoff, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Agnes 
de Mille, Blanche Thebom, Edward 
Chodorov, Paddy Chayefsky, Isaac 
Stern, Jan Peerce and most of the 
stars of the music, ballet and the- 
atrical world. Or like the young pi- 
anist, Van Cliburn, who, at the time 
of his glory in Moscow was asked 
by Khrushchev how he liked Russian 
food, and replied, “Fine! I’m quite 
familiar with it, because I’ve eaten it 
so often at the Russian Tea Room.” 


These and hundreds of other celebri- 
ties blend smoothly into the general flow 
of patrons. They come not to be seen or 
admired, but because they like the food 
and feel at home. From midday to very 
late in the evening, the crowd streams in 
and out, the talk is low-pitched but an- 
imated, as befits this civilized milieu. As 
one looks and listens, there is an in- 
evitable recollection of the life that once 


flourished in the cafés and coffeehouses 
of Paris, Vienna and Budapest. 

A bustling little newspaper photogra- 
pher once entered the Russian Tea 
Room and asked the cashier: ““Where 
is your tea-leaf reader? I'd like to take 
some pictures for a feature in the Mir- 
ror.’ When Sid Kaye heard about this, 
he turned the color of borscht before the 
sour cream is added, and he swore softly 


in several languages. This sort of thing 
happens often. Whenever it does, it re- 
minds him of his dream to someday 
change the name, move to larger quar- 
ters and go recklessly glamorous, from 
duck press to wine cellar. For my part, 
I hope he never yields to the temptation. 
There are a great many fancy and ex- 
pensive French restaurants. But there is 
only one Russian Tea Room. THE END 
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Handsome it is—and handsome it does. These wagons give you the styling that set a new trend, plus a carload of family-fitting features, too. 
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24 DIFFERENT WAGONS TO CHOOSE FROM—AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION 





PLYMOUTH Deluxe Suburban DODGE Custom Sierra DE SOTO Firesweep Explorer CHRYSLER Windsor Town and Country Wagon 
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CAN DO WAGONS 


How Chrysler Corporation Engineering designed station 
wagons to suit the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more 


They handle easy as a small car. 

They ride smoother than most sedans. 
They carry big loads with more comfort 
than any other wagons on the road. 


They can do what you’ve always wanted a 
wagon to do—and a little bit more besides. 


Here’s how: 


You push a button, nudge the gas, and go. 
Simple, mechanical pushbuttons, proved by 
more than 15 billion miles, drive the Can Do 
Wagons. Placed at the left where the kids can’t 
reach, they’re arranged to give you finger-touch 
control. You never have to take your right hand 
off the wheel or your eyes off the road. 





Pushbutton driving. TorqueFlite—simple, me- 
chanical, proved by over 15 billion miles. Push- 
button heater and air conditioner, too. 


The heater runs by pushbuttons, too. No more 
fiddling with knobs while you drive. A flick of 
the finger gives you warm air—defrosts the 
\vindows at the same time. 


Power steering does 80% of the work. This 
i. full-time power steering—not the “‘off-and-on”’ 
kind that only works on turns. It gives you a 
sure-footed feel of the road, keeps you in con- 
trol even over chuckholes or on a soft shoulder. 
And it makes parking as easy as in a little car. 





More room to carry, more room to sit—and the 
seats fold flat to the floor at a touch. 








Spare tire in fender. Out of the way but easy to ° 


get to. Lets you fix flats without unloading cargo. 


Seats fold to give huge cargo space. You can 
carry anything from a tall husband to a small 
boat in your Can Do Wagon. In fact, with the 
seats down (a touch folds them flush to the 
floor) you’ve got over 95 cubic feet of room 
behind the driver’s seat. 


And up front, the engines are brawny enough to 
haul the biggest loads without strain. What’s 
more, they’re gas misers, too—even thriftier than 
the Chrysler Corporation engines that walked 
away with the honors in the Mobilgas Economy 
Run for the past two years. 





Back end stays level. Optional air units auto- 
matically level wagon when you're carrying heavy 
loads or hauling a trailer. 


No dips, no squats, no sways. You know how 
an ordinary car will lean on the sharp turns and 
bounce you over the bumps. How it will rear 
back on its haunches when you start fast and 
plunge noseward at a sudden stop. Exclusive 
Torsion-Aire Suspension ends all that; it’s engi- 
neered to keep the Can Do Wagons steady and 
level on curves, rough roads, starts, and stops. 


Kids love the ‘‘observation’’ seat. And 
parents do, too. Rear-facing third seat, pioneered 
by Chrysler Corporation, is probably the safest 





ever designed for youngsters. Once they’re 
tucked in, the one-piece tailgate (which acts as 
a fifth door) can’t be opened unless the rear 
window is down. And you control the window 
from the driver’s seat! 


Engineered throughout for family safety. 
Huge windshields that let you see all around; 
safety glass in every window; electric wipers that 
never slow down when you step on the gas; 
Safety-Rim wheels that keep tire from jumping 
off in blowouts; and Total-Contact Brakes, 
extra-big, extra-powerful to stop you fast at the 
touch of a toe; all are standard equipment. 


Exclusive Torsion-Aire Suspension irons out rough 
roads. Torsion bars twist (like rubber hose in inset) 
to help hold wheels down, keep ride smooth, 


But the best way to find out why these are the 
Can Do Wagons is to drive one yourself. Plan to 
stop in at the dealer’s this week. Bring the whole 
family. That’s who we build our wagons for! 





Driver controls rear window—and it rolls down 
into tailgate. Opens and closes in seconds. No 
awkward “‘transoms” in back on Can Do Wagons! 


TorqueFlite transmission, beater and air conditioners, electrically 
operated rear window, and power steering are either standard or 
extra equipment on Chrysler Corporation wagons, Ask your dealer, 


A drive will bring out the difference great engineering makes 


Can Do Wagons of The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation 
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Fresh herbs for savory dishes can be grown 
indoors on a sunny window ledge. This garden, 
planted in stoneware crocks by the author, 


includes sweet basil, thyme, chives, rosemary, dill, 


orégano and pineapple mint—herbs that 
take particularly well to indoor cultivation. 
The bouquets are herbs, too, ranging from yellow 
calendulas and blue borage blossoms to dried 
stalks of coriander and dill. The splash of 


leaves in the foreground, a decorative as well as a 


spicy fillip, belongs to a ginger plant. 


HOLIDA 


of 
Herbs 


The key to fine cooking: 
how to use herbs to best effect, 
with lips on growing your own, 


indoors and out 
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@ Before history, before agriculture, probably 
before man himself, there were herbs, for all 
animals crave some fillip to their ordinary fare; 
and the cat in catnip, the dog chewing grass, 
the rhinoceros at the salt lick, the gourmet 
grinding pepper exemplify the common need. 

Five thousand years ago Sumerians flavored 
their wine with sesame; Egyptians chewed gar- 
lic as they built the pyramids; and the seeds of 
the fennel, orégano, thyme and dill that we 
sow in our gardens have come to us through 
time and space from flowers that bloomed 
in Babylon. 

To our ancestors herbs were life itself. With- 
out them it was not possible to worship the 
gods, preserve food, heal the sick, bury the 
dead or celebrate a victory. In our society, 
where we dispel demons through psychiatry, 
cure diseases with antibiotics and make rose 
water from coal tar, herbs ought to be obso- 
lete—except nothing else so adorns the garden, 
sustains the kitchen and delights the senses. 

In gastronomy, as in politics, there is a right 
wing and a left. To the first, herbs are a devil’s 
brew (“‘Why spoil the natural flavor?’’); to the 
latter, a panacea (“‘Just a pinch turns stew into 
boeuf bourguignonne’’). 

Both are wrong. The function of herbs is to 
enhance, blend or accent the flavors in a dish, 
to stimulate appetite and aid digestion, to add 
aroma and perhaps color and texture, to re- 


fresh palates jaded by synthetics or bored with 
the insipidity of mass-produced fodder. Our 
ancestors’ food tasted bad; ours often has no 
taste at all: such is progress. 

Herbs, like everything we eat, have an ethic 
There are 


. 


‘right’ and ‘‘wrong”’ flavors, classic 
combinations, immutable methods, too often 
based only on tradition, sentiment or associa- 
tion rather than actual taste. Do we roast goose 
with sage dressing because that herb neutralizes 
fat or because Washington Irving and Charles 
Dickens assured us it was delicious? Will 
orégano really give “heart” to tomatoes? Will 
summer savory complement green beans, tar- 
ragon temper vinegar? 

Why is one man’s flavor another man’s 
“Phooey”? Garden manuals always caution 
readers not to plant coriander lest someone 
inadvertently pick and eat one of its loathsome 
leaves. At first acquaintance its astringency 
might shock provincial palates; yet more than 
half the world holds this green as dear as we 
do parsley, and many Americans have dis 
covered and enjoyed it as cilantro in Puerto 
Rico and Mexico, kothamilee and dhuma ie, 
India, or Chinese parsley in Chinatown mat 
kets. (A distinguished visitor from Bombay, 
told that coriander leaves taste like bugs to 
Westerners, replied, “Ah, perhaps so, but un- 
fortunately we lack your background for com- 
parison.”’) 
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Since there are as many Final Au- 
thorities on herbs as eaters of them, 
the only rule is: Use what you like, 
how you like, where you like. If you 
want to put vanilla in cucumbers and 
dill in ice cream, do so. As a matter of 
fact, a scoop of dill sherbet, pale 
green and not too sweet, on a slice of 
cantaloupe might make an interesting 
summer dessert. 

To discover the distinction herbs 
will contribute to your cuisine, ex- 
periment with not only an open mind 
but a light hand. Use small amounts 
at first, a pinch or a “pugil”’ as the 
old herbalist called the amount the 
thumb and two fingers could hold. 
And remember that coarsely pulveg- 
ized dried herbs have about twice the 
strength of fresh herbs, and therefore 
should be used in approximately half 
the measure of green leaves. The exact 
ratio depends on such factors as 
origin, age and concentration, and 
can be determined only by taste. 
Steep dried herbs in a small amount 
of appropriate liquid (water, melted 
butter, milk) before adding to a dish. 
Release the volatile oils in fresh herbs 
before using them by chopping with a 
knife or pounding in a mortar 

One of the best practice pieces for 
studying herbs, singly and in com- 
bination, is Savoury Cheese, which 
makes an excellent cocktail spread. 
Blend a pound of Cheddar (prefer- 
ably not processed) with three table- 
spoons of sour cream and a quarter 
When smooth, divide 
Add 
This is a 


cup of vodka 
into ten or twelve small cups 
herbs according to taste 
way to try such unknowns as rue, 
camomile, tansy, costmary, hyssop 
and sorrel, to compare mints, savories 
and marjorams, and to establish a 
hierachy among the anise-flavored. 


The earliest methods of using herbs, 
like most of the plants themselves, 
came from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Roman colonists carried a taste 
of home with them—chervil, parsley, 
rue, borage, sage—when they went to 
Britain, Crusaders brought sesame 
seeds, tarragon root, fennel back from 
the Holy 


doubt, 


Land. (Many a one, no 
infuriated his wife with his 
spitted 


chicken, my dear, dipped in marjoram 


epicurean adventures: 


sauce, and anise cake, conserves of 
roses and mint, lamb with thyme, 
And so I asked the 
Arab, infidel though he were, to get 


saffron rice. 


the recipe for you from his wives, and 
I daresay if you follow the directions 
and use the seasonings you can make 
something similar.”’) 

In much the same way émigrés and 
travelers brought from France the 
methods we now use. We have come 
to know fines herbes as combinations 
of three or four of the following: 
parsley, chervil, chives, basil, thyme, 
rosemary and tarragon, which are 
added just before serving. Bouquet 
garni consists of whole sprigs of rose- 
mary, thyme, parsley, savory, dill, 
with a bay leaf, leek, celery stalk and so 
forth, and is cooked in the dish. For 
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easy removal these are tied with a 
thread or pinned to the celery or leek 
with a single clove. When dried herbs 
are used, they may be added directly. 
The often recommended method of 
tying them in a cloth for removal be- 
fore serving is too reminiscent of the 
old wash boiler. 

Dried herbs serve a purpose, but 
their limitations are soon discovered. 
Would you have sweet woodruff for 
May wine, and grill lamb over rose- 
mary fagots? Would you have rosettes 
of mint with snow peas, salmon in dill 
sauce, fresh tomatoes wreathed in 
basil, a bouquet of thyme and mar- 
joram for the simmering stew, chives 
and parsley to squander every day of 
the year? Would you know herbs at 
their very best, in their full fragrance 
and flavor? Then you must use them 
fresh from the garden. 

Fortunately this is easy to do, for 
herbs adapt to a variety of growing 
conditions and often thrive where 
other plants fail. Readers who have 
neither time, place nor desire to re- 
create the traditional walled garden 
with knotted borders and formal beds 
may use a wheel, a ladder length or 
even the remains of an old foundation 
as a pattern for planting. Herbs will 
go into the vegetable, cutting and 
perennial gardens, border a pool or 
grow between flagstones. A few pots 
on a window sill, a box on the terrace 
or porch, even a space no larger than 
this page, will produce a creditable 
crop. 

With some effort a very determined 
do-it-yourselfer might raise all his 
own seasonings. Of the fifty most 
commonly used about half are na- 
tives of the temperate zone, and under 
certain conditions will grow anywhere 
within it. The remainder (for the most 
part what we call spices) are tropicals 
but may adapt to indoor or green- 
house culture. Ginger with its bold 
thrust and bright leaf would make a 
most desirable house plant even with- 
out the extra dividends of richly fra- 
grant blossoms and fresh root for 
Oriental dishes. A bay tree adds so 
much to the terrace and the soup 
kettle that it earns warm winter quar- 
ters, repotting and regular doles of 
compost. 

But the resins and oils which give 
any spice or herb its characteristic 
flavor and aroma reach full develop- 
ment only in natural surroundings. 
Size, growing habits and harvesting 
problems make other plants unsuited 
to home gardens. So the practical 
minded must relinquish any dreams 
of self-sufficiency ( Yes, sir, make the 
absinthe right on the place from your 
own wormwood) and concentrate on 
more likely subjects. 

Few would agree on what six or 
twenty-six herbs are most important. 
The twenty-six pictured on the oppo- 
site page and described in the garden- 
ing table on pages 148 and 149 were se- 
lected because they are common to 
many cuisines and will grow almost 
anywhere in the United States, al- 
though some must be protected by a 


mulch or wintered indoors in the 
North, and others will require supple- 
mentary watering and a shaded site 
in the Southwest and West. 

All adapt to ordinary soil. Heavy 
clays may be improved with plaster 
rubble, wood ashes or well-rotted 
compost. Manure and commercial 
fertilizers should never be used in herb 
gardens for they encourage lush 
growth at the expense of flavor and 
fragrance. 

Herbs also do well in pots and boxes 
and may be strategically deployed 
from the outdoor fireplace to picnic 
table, terrace, entrance and, at the 
approach of winter, to a sunny win- 
dow indoors. For indoor cultivation, 
choose dwarf varieties of the larger 
plants such as sage, lavender, basil, 
and so forth. As mints spread rapidly, 
do not use them in window boxes but 
pot them alone. 

The old earthen crocks once used 
for cheese and butter make excellent 
planters, and if a good layer of stones 
or shards is placed on the bottom, 
a drainage opening is unnecessary. 
Slightly richer soil may be required 
than for field-grown plants, and reg- 
ular watering is essential. 

There are many “wild” herbs— 
some like creeping thyme, tansy, dill 
and the mints have escaped from gar- 
dens. Others are natives which bear 
a real or fancied relationship to culti- 
vated varieties. Indiscriminate collec- 
tion or use of this material by ama- 
teurs is always foolish, sometimes 
fatal. Poison hemlock killed not only 
Socrates but many others who mis- 
took the plant for “wild parsley” or 
“wild sweet cicely.”” Anyone bent on 
botanizing rather than suicide should 
study a dependable manual of edible 
and nonedible plants before collecting 
herb specimens in the field. (A good 
one to start with: Edible Wild Plants 
of Eastern North America, Rev. Ed., 
Fernald, L. Merritt and others, Har- 
per, 1958, $6.) 


With living herbs at hand, the pos- 
sibilities of the whole plant can be 
explored. Flowers will give color as 
well as flavor. Add finely chopped pot 
marigold (calendula) petals to curries, 
caramel custard, Irish soda bread (an 
old specific against nibbling lepre- 
chauns). Float stars of borage, blue as 
the sky, on vichyssoise, or put a circlet 
of them around coeur de créme. 

To candy borage and other small 
flowers, such as violets, select perfect 
specimens and dip first into slightly 
beaten egg white and then into gran- 
ulated sugar. Shake lightly. Dry on a 
tray in a warm place, and store in 
air-tight containers. Mint leaves can 
also be candied or, as a bit of 19th 
Century elegance, chocolate-coated 
by a process simple enough for a 
kindergartener to master. Select twenty 
large, perfect leaves (those from pine- 
apple or apple mint are best). Remove 
the leaves from the stalk, put them 
between sheets of uncoated paper or 
foil and keep them in a warm place 

Continued on Page 148 
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The Essential Herbs 2 
The crisp sprigs opposite represent twenty-six popula: Bs 
herb varieties that may be grown in any garden. The 
are identified below, and described in the gardenin Tee es 
table on pages 148 and 149. - 
1. Woodruff, Asperula 14. Basil, Ocimum Ss 
odorata basilicum eg 
2. Marjoram, Majorana 15. Rosemary, : 
hortensis Rosmarinus officinalis 
3. Cicely, Myrrhis 16. Dill, Anethum 
odorata graveolens 
4. Balm, Melissa 17. Chives, Allium 
officinalis schoenoprasum i 
5. Sage, Salvia officinalis 18. Clary, Salvia sclarea t 
6. Burnet, Sanguisorba 19. Borage, Borago 
minor officinalis 
7. Parsley (Curly), 20. Savory (Winter), 
Petroselinum crispum Satureia montana 
8. Thyme, Thymus vul- 21. Chervil, Anthriscus 
garis, var. fragrantis- cerefolium 
simus 22. Geranium (Skeleton 
9. Tarragon, Artemisia Rose), P. denticulatum, 
dracunculus var. skeleton 
10. Fennel (Bitter), 23. Geranium (Rose), 
Foeniculum vulgare P. graveolens 
11. Lavender, Lavandula 24. Basil (Bush), ee 


officinalis Ocimum minimum 
12. Orégano, Origanum 25. Mint (Pineapple), 
vulgare, var. viride Mentha rotundifolia, 
13. Angelica, Angelica var. variegata 
archangelica 26. Camomile, Anthemis 
nobilis 


























Continued from Page 146 

until dry. Melt one ounce (a cake) 
of semisweet chocolate in a double 
boiler. With a soft brush carefully 
paint one side of each leaf, and slide 
the leaves into the refrigerator on the 
paper. As soon as the chocolate hard- 
ens, turn the leaves over and paint 
the other side. When they are lightly 
coated the pattern of vein, midrib and 
edging remains distinct. The leaves 
may be used as confections, on cakes, 
ice cream and puddings. 

To candy the fresh roots of angelica 
ginger, lovage, and so on, wash, peel 
and cut them into half-inch slices. 
Cover them with boiling water and 
simmer them in a covered pan until 
just tender, but not soft; drain them 
when cool, Make sufficient syrup 
from equal amounts of sugar and 
water to cover the roots, and bring it 
to a boil, Add the roots and simmer 
them until transparent. Drained and 
coated with granulated sugar, they 
look like frosted jewels. 

The roots of green ginger, neces- 
sary in sc many Chinese dishes, and 
horse-radish washed, peeled, wrapped 
in foil and quick-frozen, may be 
grated when needed without thawing. 

Seeds of dill, anise, fennel, cori- 
ander, sweet cicely, exquisite in form, 
add a subtle texture and flavor to 
pastries, and make chopped nuts seem 
blatant by contrast, Seed heads should 
be cut after ripening but before shat- 
tering—a moment difficult to catch— 
and spread on a screen or hung in 
bunches until dry. Then gently shake 
or rub the seeds from the flower heads 
and store in jars. An exception is 
nasturtium seed, which must be used 
fresh in salad or pickled as mock 
capers, Crush all large or hard-coated 
seeds in a mortar or with a rolling pin 
before using. 

A seed's flavor often differs from 
the flavor of the plant's leaf or flower. 
Coriander, tasting lemony-clove when 
crushed, adds such gentility to thin 
butter cookies that the recipe might 
be Miss Jane Austen's own, 

For a flaky tidbit with a whisper of 
caraway, cut three ounces of butter 
and a small package of cream cheese 
into a cup of flour mixed with a quar- 
ter cup of dill seed. Form the mixture 
into tiny balls; chill them and then 
bake them at 350° F. four to five min- 
utes, and serve hot or cold with sherry 
or cocktails 

Seeds may also be added to sweet 
doughs or sprinkled on the loaf before 
baking. There is no end to their versa- 
tility: dill seed with sauerkraut cooked 
in white wine, fennel with green may- 
onnaise on shrimp, lovage in chicken 
pie, angelica with poached pears. 

Thanks to an herb garden, it is pos- 
sible to explore the full potential of a 
single herb. Rosemary's affinity for 
chicken, veal and fish is well known. 
But also try finely chopped leaves in 
tiny dumplings with lamb stew, sprin- 
kled on braised celery, in a marma- 
lade of bitter oranges or as a stuffing 
for broiled mushroom caps. Put a 
branch into a bottle of vodka for a 
new kind of liqueur, a second in a 
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jar of mild honey, a third in a cruet 
of wine vinegar, a fourth in the teapot 
as a tisane; use a fifth to baste roast- 
ing meat. 


Dried herbs, if not as good as fresh 
ones, are, when properly prepared, 
better than none at all. Friends and 
family whe show little enthusiasm for 
picking beans or gathering apples will 
lend willing hands when the time 
comes to fill the baskets with aro- 
matic shearings. Midmorning on a 
hot breezy day, preferably just before 
the plant blooms, is the best time to 
harvest herbs. (Sage, an exception, is 
musky unless cut before buds form.) 
Depending on the season and the age 
of the plant, a second and sometimes 
a third cutting is possible. It is not 
necessary to sacrifice flower for leaf; 
judicious trimming gives both. 

Take only young fresh growth, 
shake briskly, remove foreign mate- 
rial and damaged leaves, and tie scant 
handfuls into loose bunches. If neces- 
sary, wash trailing plants or those 
grown in sandy ground and drain 
thoroughly, but do not bunch. 

An old-fashioned, uninsulated attic 
with low humidity, a temperature be- 
tween 90° and 100° and no sun to 
bleach the leaves, fulfills all the re- 
quirements for a drying room. Any 
other place approximating these con- 
ditions will serve. String lines four 
feet apart and hang the bunches fan- 
wise to dry (hang washed herbs sep- 
arately). Herbs may also be spread 
on screens or wicker trays (the Japa- 
nese make handsome ones) stacked to 
permit free circulation of air. Drying 
by stove can be managed in a warming 
drawer, a deep-well cooker on a sim- 
mer setting, or an oven at lowest set- 
ting, but an inferior product results. 

Drying time varies with the plant, 
the weather and the place. Savory, 
rosemary, thyme, sage, mints take a 
week or less and remain pungent. 
Parsley and dill require more time 
and lose flavor in the process. Basil 
tends to reabsorb moisture, molds 
easily and may turn black if not 
kept at a constant temperature. 

Once herbs have been dried, the 
problem is to remove stem and stalk 
but retain the leaf in as perfect state 
as possible so that its full strength is 
hoarded until the moment it goes into 
a dish. This is especially important 
with herbs used for tea—mint, lemon 
balm, linden flowers and so forth. 

Unfortunately the dream and the 
reality are difficult to reconcile. Prop- 
erly dried leaves are brittle. While 
with patience some may be plucked 
whole, the bulk is best stripped from 
the stalk, pulverized by hand and 
screened through a sieve with a quar- 
ter-inch mesh. The goal: a broken leaf 
rather than flavored dust. 

Put a small amount of each herb in 
a wide-mouthed, airtight container 
(with either a stopper or screw clo- 
sure). Check in a day or two. If con- 
densation develops, dry the material 
further; if not, pack the remainder, 
label and date. 


Continued on Pe 
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GUIDE TO HERBS: 


How to grow 


and use them 


NOTES: The following are amplifications of terms 
used in the Propagation column opposite: 


1. Root division: Break original clumps into smaller 
ones and reset. 


2. Cuttings: Cut three- to four-inch-long branch tips 
at right angles below a node with a very sharp blade. 
Remove leaves from lower half and set the slip in 
sand (flats or pots) or directly in an outside bed. 
Either treatment seems equally satisfactory if the 
cuttings are firmed in very well, kept moist and pro- 
tected from sun and wind. 


3. Layering: Peg a low branch to the ground with a 
flat stone or bent wire and cover it with dirt. If 


plants are woody, scrape away a small portion of 


the outer bark of the branch before covering. This 
“wounding” often hastens root development. 








ANGELICA To 6’ high. Coarse-leaved. Small 
greenish-white flowers in June of second, third 
year. For back of borders, northern exposures, 
or naturalizing beside pools, streams. 





BALM 1-2’ high. Blossom inconspicuous. Lemon- 
scented foliage. Excellent bee plant. Sometimes 
called lemon balm. 





BASIL (Sweet) To 18”. Small inconspicuous 
flower. Fresh green foliage contrasts in mixed 
border if plant is kept trimmed. There are also 
dwarf, curly-leafed, purple-leafed varieties. 





BORAGE 2-3’ high. Starlike blue flowers (also 
white and pink). Blooms throughout season. 
Tendency to sprawl. 





BURNET |-1)4’ high. Distinctive leaf, rose or 
white flowers. Attractive in border. 





CAMOMILE To 12”. Daisylike flowers, fine 
threadlike leaves. Creeping habit. Excellent ground 
cover. 





CHERVIL 1-2’ high. Small white flowers in 
clusters, delicate fernlike foliage. Naturalizes 
well in open woodland. 





CHIVES 8-12” high. Neat clumps. Mauve-pink 
blossoms throughout season. Attractive in rock 
garden, or as edging. 





CICELY (Sweet) To 3’. White flowers in June, 
ferny foliage. Attractive in shady border, wild 
garden, in front of evergreens. 








CLARY SAGE 3 to 4’. Large-leaved, flowering 
stalks, whitish blossoms with aromatic odor. 
Attractive in back of border. 





DILL To 3’. Large umbels of yellowish-green 
flowers. Attractive in flower and vegetable gar- 
dens. Dry seed heads handsome in bouquets. 





FENNEL 4-5’ high. Blooms second year. Re- 
sembles dill but bushier. Suitable in borders, as 
accent plant; attractive in flower arrangements. 





GERANIUM (Rose- Scented) To 2’. Useful 
in borders or as pot plant. Bloom less profuse than 
on regular types. Other fragrant varieties: nut- 
meg, lemon, ginger, apple, mint and cinnamon. 





LAVENDER |-3’ high. Purple spikes (also rose, 
white). Useful as border, specimen-tub plant or low 
hedge. Dwarf varieties attractive in rock garden. 





MINT 1-2’ high. Includes peppermint, spear- 
mint and many scented types such as pineapple, 
apple, orange. Inconspicuous bloom. Crawling, 
spreading habits do not adapt it to garden use. 





MARJORAM (Sweet) 8-12” high. If kept 
trimmed, useful as edging in border, rockery. 





OREGANO To 2’. Tends to spread. Good in 
kitchen garden or dry rocky banks. 





PARSLEY To 8”. Neat habit, bright color, 
distinct leaf. Good for edging or low border. 











ROSEMARY To 6’ in mild climates, 2’ in 
north. Inconspicuous flower, gray-green foliage, 
dynamic form. Attractive in border, pot, rockery. 





SAGE To 2!4’. Blue-purple flowers. A shrub, 
border or accent plant. Other varieties: dwarf, 
purple-leafed and pineapple-scented. 


SAVORY Winter savory: To 10”; low hedge 
edging, rock-garden plant. Summer savory: To 
1’; straggles; best in kitchen garden. 





TARRAGON !2 to 18”. Many branched. Nar- 
row, twisted leaves. 





THYME 6-10” high. Almost evergreen. Bush 
thyme: edging, low hedges, pot border, rockery. 
Creeping type: ground cover, rockery flagstones. 





WOODRUFF (Sweet) To 8”. White blos- 
soms in early summer. Spreading habit and alert 
form make it an ideal ground cover. 











PROPAGATION 





CULTURE 


HARVESTING 





USE 
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By fresh seed sown as early as ripe. 


Biennial, or if not allowed to seed, a short- 
lived perennial. Is tolerant, but prefers rich 
moist soil, half shade, cool climate. Needs 
feeding or fresh site after few years. 


Use second-year plants. Cut stem, leaf stalks 
in June and Aug. Dry ripened seed. Dig 
roots in Aug., wash, dry in open air, store. 





Has licorice-vanilla esd a and flavor. Fresh 
stems, leaf stalks, some ve roots candied; 
used as confections, cak#jdecorations, in cus- 


tard compotes. Seeds ‘) pastry, puddings. 





By root division or seed in spring. Self-sows. 
May be potted for indoor use. 


Hardy perennial. Thrives in any soil, sun or 
shade. 


Use green leaves. Dry just before blooming 
period and again in late Aug. 





By seed planted indoors in early spring or 
outdoors when soil is warm. For winter use, 
sow seed in pot 3 to 4 weeks before frost, or 
cut back plants and pot. 


Very tender annual. Prefers full sun, ordi- 
nary soil. Cut back to prevent legginess. 


Matures in 7 to 8 weeks. Use leaves fresh, or 
dry them in small bunches, turning fre- 


quently to prevent mold. 





By seed in late fall or early spring. Young 
seedlings transplant readily. Plant self-sows. 


Hardy annual. Prefers dry sunny site, but 
adapts to partial shade. Cut back sharply to 
prolong bloom and improve form. 
















Lemon flavor and arom. Fresh lee es used 
in salad, punch, tea ar}i cold fruit soups; 
dried, in sachets, potpqurri, linen closets. 


Rich, permeating Ser nico well with 
tomatoes, fish, salad. — an excellent 
herb vinegar. Essentia# in Italian, Portu- 





Use blossoms and leaves fresh. Neither re- 
tain flavor after drying. 





By root division or seed from early spring 
to midsummer. 


Hardy perennial. Any soil. Prefers sun. Keep 
cutting out seed heads. 


guese, Spanish dishes. 
Leaves aad seseuher fits grance vend taste to 
salads, freshness to clarft cup and punches. 
Flowers candied or use’ as garnish. 









Use fresh leaf tips anytime. Flavor lost when 
dried. 





By root division or seed in spring. 


Hardy perennial. Prefers dry, sunny loca- 
tion. 


Snip leaves and flowers as needed. 








By seed planted late fall or early spring. Less 
mature plants may be potted in fall for in- 
door use. 


Annual. Prefers moist but well-drained site, 
partial shade. Seedlings need protection 
from wind and sun. 


Use fresh leaves. Dry in July and Sept. 





By seed in early spring or division of old 
clump of bulbs anytime during the season. 
Clumps potted for indoor use need few 
weeks of low temperature for new start. 


Hardy perennial. Prefers light rich soil, full 
sun, but tolerates shade, withstands drought. 
Divide crowded clumps annually. 





By division spring or fall or fresh seeds sown 
in fall or after stratification in spring. 


Average soil. Likes moisture and shade. 


Use leaves, shoots, seeds fresh. Dried leaves 











Adds light eucumber flavor to sandwich fill- 

ings, salads, summer dfinks, vinegar , 
, 
A wonder tisane in Fra hee, Brew as tea or 
use sparingly in beef or Neal stock. 


= 4 ’ 
Likened to tarragon _ parsley but more 
delicate. An important /fne herbe in omelets, 
sauces, salads, j 





Cut leaves close to ground (never tops). 
For best flavor, texture cut clump to ground 
twice yearly. 


lack flavor. Seeds best dried green, 





By seed in spring or Aug. 


By seed in late fall, early spring. Self-cows, 
Very young seedlings will transplant. Plant 
seeds in pot in hens for winter use. 





Biennial. Any soil. Sun. Two-year-old plants 
should be replaced. 


Use fresh leaves. 








Biennial, usually treated as hardy annual. 
Prefers average soil, full sun. Extremely tol- 
erant, withstands drought. 


Use 


vor, 


leaves and wets, Dried baves lack fla- 
but dried seeds retain pungency. 





By seed in early spring. Thin seedlings to 
one per sq. ft. 


Perennial, sometimes treated as annual. 
Prefers light, well-drained, sweet soil and 
sun, but is adaptable. 





By cuttings any time. 





By layering or cuttings of new growth in 
June or July. Also by seed in pots or cold 
frame, b pen or fall. 


By runners, cuttings, root didiaie Spreads 
rapidly. Clumps potted and cut back need 
few weeks of low temperature for new 
growth indoors. 


By division, layering, cuttings in spring. Pot 
before frost for indoor use. 


By wad sown ladews in sails spring and 
sone snumtias to bed when 3” high. 


Perennial only in South and West. hantase 
wintered indoors. Likes light, well-drained 
soil, sun. Peppermint-scented variety prefers 
shade. 

Shrubby perennial. In ened position in 
northern areas may need winter protection. 


Hardy perennial. Prefers rich moist soil but 
thrives in average garden in sun or light 
shade. 





Both marjoram and orégano are perennials, 
but marjoram is usually treated as an annual. 
Prefer light, sweet, well-drained soil, sun. 


leaves and stems green. Dried leaves 
flavor. Dry ripened seeds. 


Use 
lack 


Use green leaves. Dry surplus. 


Snip leaf tips as desired during growing sea- 
son. Dry surplus. Cut just opening flower 
opus and dry. 


Use green leaves. Dry before bloom and 
again in late summer. 


Use fresh young leaves. Dry before bloom 
in late Aug. 





By mi, catty 0 spring to nliemaie. Soak 
seed few hours to hasten germination. Pot 
young mes in late fall for indoor use. 


By layering and cuttings. Difficult hens seed. 


By layering, cuttings, root division. Seed in 
early spring. Renew plants triennially for 
best flavor. 

Winter: by layering, cuttings, send in spring. 
Summer: by seed sown early in spring. 





By root or branch cuttings in spring or fall. 
Difficult from seed. Small shoots can be 
potted for winter use. 

By layering, outta root Sudan during 
growing season. Seed in spring. Pot bush or 
creeping ae in late fall for winter use. 








By runners, root division eonhou grow- 
ing season, or by seed sown immediately 
after ripening. 





Biennial. Sometimes short-lived perennial. 
Any garden soil. Tolerates light shade, dry- 
ness. 
‘Sven shrub. Winter iadeens in pots, 
outdoors in cold frame, pit. Well-drained, 
gravelly soil, light and sweet. Full sun. 





Hardy shrub. Any soil. Sun or half-shade. 
Withstands drought. Prune sharply after 
bloom. Cut to poune aand winter. 


Winter: ; henily perennial vader. Light, | 
well-drained soil, sun. Summer: tender an- 
nual. Rich, moist but well-drained site. Sun. 


Hardy perennial once established. Light 
sandy soil. Minimum shade or full sun. In 
North needs winter pares, 





Light ate oll and rocks, sun. Tolerates 
light shade. 


Shade, rich moist soil. In far North requires 
winter protection. 





Use fresh leaves as desired. Dry leaves in 
midsummer and late Aug. If protected by 
cover, plants stay green throughout winter. 


Fresh leaves as desired. Dry branches be- 
fore bloom or in late summer. 


Use fresh young tip leaves. Dry prunings. 


Winter: use fresh leaves. Dry, branches be- 
fore bloom in late summer. Summer : sweeter 
of two, is considered to have more delicate 
flavor. 

Use fresh leaves as desired. Dry upper half 
of branch. Aroma and flavor decrease rap- 
idly in storage. 
Use fresh leaves. Dry before bloom or in 
late Aug. 


Use fresh leaves. Dry after blooming and in 
late Aug. 








































Chopped leaves give hing of onion to salads, 
potatoes, soups, saucesg eggs. Small bulbs 
used fresh, sometimes pékled, 





Fresh leaves: salads, co#l vegetables. Peeled 
shoots: raw or lightly bolled as greens. Seeds 
fresh or dried: cakes, capdy, liqueurs 

a 


. . $ 
Used in omelets, fritters, 


citi : 
j 

Leaves, seed heads usediin vinegar, pickles, 

fish salad, vegetables, sauces, 


in pastries, cake. ' 


soup; seeds, 


Used in salads, cold sauces, fish. Stems eaten 
raw as relish or blanched, as vegetable. Seeds 
flavor candy, liqueurs, 


Green leaves impart their particular scent 
to pound cake, puddings, jelly, 
Dried leaves used in sachets, linen closets 


compotes, 


Leaves and flowers give pleasant bitterness 
to salad. Fresh flowers garnish fruit desserts, 
decorate cake. Dried flowers used in sachets 
Perhaps most versatile herb. Green or dried 


with peas, carrots, lamb, potato salad, jellies 


Flavor and aroma of both are similar, al 


though marjoram is considered more deli 


cate. Use in vinegar, salads, with pork, 
squash. 

Indispensable as potherb, fine herbe, gat 
nish, salad green. Enhances almost every 
dish. 

Salad, chicken, fish, veal, vegetables, sa 
vories, soup. 

Cheese, roast pork, sausage, goose, jelly 
tea, creamed onions 


Game, eggs, vegetables 
soups, stew, stuflings 


particularly bean 


Fresh or dried for salad vinegars, marinade 
fish, sauces 

Indispensable in soup, with sauces, st 
meat, fish, poultry, vegetable 








Fresh leaves (flavor but little aroma) in May 
wine, white wine punche dried leaves 
(aroma but little flavor) in potpourri 





FF 
. g ’ 

” ogi “d 
This formal herb garden, showpiece of Greene Herb Gardens, at Greene, Rhode Island, contains 350 herbs and combines 
two medieval plans still much favored by herbalists. The middle section is a Greek cross, outlined with bushy gray santolina 
and filled in with rosemary and “lamb’s ears.’ The other pattern is a knot (front), consisting of beds of such herbs as fringed 


wormwood, thyme, basil and English lavender, “tied” with a narrow path. To complete the medieval effect, a wattle seat, 
shaped from living grapevines and covered with creeping thyme, stands in the center, and out of it grows an orange tree. 


Continued from Page 148 


Herbs hung from ceiling beams or 


stored in clear glass bottles on open 


shelves please decorators but not 
gourmets, Light, dust and humidity 
diminish flavor; so does time. The 


day the new herbs are cut everything 
in the spice cupboard more than a 
year old ought to be ceremonially 


discarded. This need not be a loss 
Sprinkle rosemary on the coals just 
before lamb comes off the spit, o1 
oregano to finish off chicken. Green 
branches, too, produce savory smoke 
for grills and Chinese ovens 

also be 


Herbs, may preserved by 


quick freezing. Color and flavor re 
main, but the greens, when thawed, 
are too limp for salad or garnishing 
They may be used elsewhere, though, 
in the same manner as fresh herbs 
To process, chop them very fine, wrap 
them in foil and freeze them. Another 


method is to tie into 


them small 
bunches (for example, four to five 
stalks of parsley) and plunge them 
quickly into boiling water without al- 
lowing the steam to touch the leaves 
Blanch them forty-five seconds—in no 
case longer than one minute—then re- 
move them, chill them in ice water and 
shake them dry. Pack them in small 
containers or in foil, folded airtight, 

Herb vinegars preserve strength and 
pungency and add the desired flavor 
to salads, sauces, marinades, vege- 
tables and soup. Gather your herbs 
as for drying. Strip the leaves or, if 
young growth, use the whole stalk 
Pack the herbs into a crock or glass 
jar. Use full-strength cider or wine 
vinegar, preferably undistilled, add- 
ing it at the rate of a quart to three 
cups of leaves and mixing it well with 


a wooden spoon, Let the brew stand 
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two to three weeks, stirring it daily, 
then strain it through cloth, or filter 
it twice. Use a glass funnel to bottle 
and put a sprig of fresh tarragon, a 
dill head, and so forth, in the bottle 
to serve as a label. Your kitchen by 
this time may look like the laboratory 
of Merlin the Magician. 

Herb salts are useful where a dash 
of flavor is desired. Mix a cup of pure 
salt (not iodized) with one to one and 
one half cups of chopped or pounded 
herbs (chives, tarragon, basil, and so 
on), alone or in combination, in a 


blender for three to four minutes. 
Spread the mixture on a flat tray and 
keep it in the oven at the lowest set- 
ting until dry. Reblend if necessary 
Mustard is another vehicle for 
herbs, but only for those which can 
challenge its dominancy. A good base 
is achieved by combining a cup of dry 
mustard, a cup of flour and a table- 
spoon of salt. Blend this with a quar- 
ter cup of brown sugar dissolved in 
one cup of herb vinegar. Add herbs 
as desired: if fresh, very finely chopped; 
if dried, pulverized and steeped in a 
tablespoonful of warm olive oil. After 
bottling this herb mustard, allow it to 
mellow for ten days before using. 
Sugar holds both fragrance and 
flavor. Eight or ten leaves of rose 
geranium will give as much character 
to a jar of it as a vanilla bean. Queen 
Henrietta Maria, who brought white 
lavender to England when she mar- 
ried Charles |, made a conserve by 
pounding lavender flowers with thrice 
their weight in sugar. Try rose sugar in 
pound cake and on fruit. For an Eliza- 


bethan delectation, warm one cup of 


lavender sugar with one cup of light 
cream. Add one envelope of gelatin 


dissolved in one half cup of cold wa- 








ter and beat in one cup of sour cream. 
Pour this into molds, and when it has 
thickened, serve it with wild straw- 
berries. 

The delicate flavors of chervil or 
burnet, as well as the robustness of 
dill and basil, so often lost in drying, 
can be preserved in butter. The herbs, 
alone or in fines herbes or other com- 
binations, should be finely chopped 
and worked into sweet butter at room 
temperature, at the rate of three to 
five tablespoons per half pound with 
a half teaspoonful of brandy added 
to bless the union. Refrigerate the 
butter in foil or closed containers, or 
freeze for later use. 


Herbs have gifts for every sense, for 
every season—a rosemary hung with 
tiny golden balls at Christmas, “the 
gilt rosmarie’’ of Spenser’s poem; 
vases full of dill and borage, bergamot 
and calendulas all summer; a terrace 
carpeted with thyme that answers 
each footstep with the sweet scent, 
Kipling said, “‘of dawn in Paradise.” 
Potpourri in the China jars, marjoram 
for a bubbling pot, a green curl of 


parsley leaf beneath the snow to 
promise spring. Fragrance, flavor, 
flower, form. Who could ask for 
more? THE END 


Text and Table 
by Helen Papashvily 


Acknowledgment for valuable 


assistance to: 


Mrs. Philip W. Foster, 
Herb Grower Magazine 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Howard 
Mrs. Jonathan Jones 
Mr. Harry Nickles 
Mr. Peter Nickles 


HERBAL POTPOURRI 


Below are sources of herb plants and seeds and, for non- 
gardeners, sources of prepared herb products. Spices and spice 
products have not been included, except where they are part 
of an herb set. Postpaid prices are quoted, with the exception 
of several excellent products available nationally at retail, for 
which average prices are given. 


HERB SEEDS AND PLANTS: 
The following issue free catalogues and ship nationwide (with 
the exception of Taylor's Garden). Those starred alsé package 


their own dried herbs and have large selections available in indi- 
vidual bottles. 


*CAPRILAND HERB FARM, North Coventry, Conn. 
*GARDEN OF HERBS, 836 N. 23rd St., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 
*GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, R.I. 


*HAV'ALOOK GARDENS, 10045 W. Grand River, 
Fowlerville, Mich. 


MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Me. 
PLANTATION GARDENS, Rustburg, Va. 
*THE POTTERS OF BARABOO, Baraboo, Wis. 


SCOTCH RIDGE HERB FARM, 4613 W. Main Road, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TAYLOR'S GARDEN, 2649 Stingle Ave., S. San Gabriel, Calif. 
(Serves Western states only.) 


TOOL SHED HERB NURSERY, Turkey Hill Road, Salem Center, N.Y. 
VILLAGE HILL NURSERY, Williamsburg, Mass. 


HERB ASSORTMENTS: 


RED AND GOLD COOKERY SET. Twenty-four assorted herbs, 
spices and seasonings in 2-0z. glass jars, plus six bottles of 
assorted vinegars, sauces, dressings. $15 ppd. The Potters 
of Baraboo, Baraboo, Wis. 


SAMPLER. Twelve assorted herbs packaged in one-dram vials, 
$1.35 ppd. Miller's Herb Farm, Angola, N.Y. 


SPICE ISLANDS HERB CHEST. 4’’-tall jars of basil, orégano, 
dill weed, salad herbs, thyme and tarragon, with recipe 
book. $5.35 ppd. Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., 
N.Y.C. 22. 


WAGNER HERB RACK. Twenty-four assorted herbs and spices 
in 4’’-tall apothecary jars in three-shelved natural-pine 
rack. Page and Biddle, 21 Station Rd., Haverford, Pa. 
$16.95 ppd. 


HERB PRODUCTS: 


ANISE EXTRACT (also peppermint, rose geranium, and so forth). 
4-02. bottles, $1.75 ea. ppd. The Flavor Shop, 5272 Chilli- 
cothe Rd., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


BASIL VINEGAR (also wild-garlic vinegar and mixed-herb 
vinegar). 8-oz. bottles, 8Oc ea. ppd. Anderson Farm, 
Tinicum, Bucks Co., Pa. 

BURNET VINEGAR. 8-oz. bottles, $1.20 ea. ppd. Crossroads 
Herbary, Orleans, Cape Cod, Mass. 

CANDIED ANGELICA. 2 Ib., $3 ppd. Paprikas Weiss, 1504 
Second Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 

CULINARY SEEDS. Anise, caraway, coriander, cumin, dill, fennel, 
poppy and sesame. 2-oz. jars, 50c ea. ppd. Capriland 
Herb Farm, North Coventry, Conn. 

DILL SAUCE. Three 8-oz. jars, $2.81 ppd. Great Valley Mills, 
Kellers Church, Pa. 

EXOTIC HERB. Salad-dressing mix containing sixteen ingredients. 
Makes half pint of dressing. Good Sedsons. (General 
Foods Kitchens). 1 envelope, 17c ret. 

HERB JELLY ASSORTMENT. Rosemary with lemon and orange; 
thyme with grape; rose geranium with apple; savory with 
grapefruit Four 2-oz. jars, $1.30 ppd. Miller's Herb Farm, 
Angola, N.Y. 

HONEY, HYMETTUS THYME (GREECE). Two 16-07. jars, $4.25 ppd. 


HONEY, PEZETS LAVENDER (FRANCE). 1-Ib.-1-oz. jar, $2.75 ppd 
S. and L. Honey Center, 1016 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 21 

HOUSE OF HERBS DIP MIXES. Three assorted (di!l, poppy and 
spice), 4% oz. ea. $1.95 ppd. Gourmet'’s Bazaar, New 
Hope, Pa. 

KANDAMINT (sugared mint leaves). 3-0z. box, $1.60 ppd. 
Voris Herb Farm, Tamworth, N.H. 


MINT SAUCE. Crosse and Blackwell. 6-0z. jar, 39c ret. 


ROMAN SPICE HERBS. 2-o0z. jar, $1 
Tinicum, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SHAKER HERB DRESSING. Contains savory, thyme, tarragon, 
mustard, and so on. Three 8-oz. jars, $2.95 ppd. Shaker 
Village Industries, Shaker Rd., New Lebanon, N.Y. 


SHAKER TEA AND HERBS (aromatic blend of such herbs as pep- 
permint, thyme and sage with finest Indian tea). 6-oz. pkg., 
$2 ppd. Shaker Village Industries, Shaker Rd., 
Lebanon, N.Y. 


SPICE ISLANDS AUX FINES HERBES SALAD SET. Four 4-oz. bottles 
of garlic, tarragon, eschalot and basil vinegars; eight vials 
of assorted herbs and spices. $6.10 ppd. Hammacher 
Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


ppd. Anderson Farm, 


New 





NOTE: A longer listing of suppliers of seeds, plants, dried herbs and herb 
products can be had, for ten cents, from the Herb Society of America, Hor 
ticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass 
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1859 » CENTENNIAL * 


Enjoy @ glorious vacation during our 


made history -. - enjoy typical 
retrace the steps of the 
ing to happen: 


See the places that 
pioneer entertainment. . 
’59ers. Some hints on what's go 


daring 
ND WESTERN EVENTS 


e West's oldest sport, rodeo 
d cities, grandiose profes- 
king cowboy 
horse 


UNIQUE MOUNTAIN EVENTS RODEOS A 
ce 13,000 feet above sea Real cowboys in th 
.,.in 50 towns an 


id seekers opened up high 
p Cavalcade shows how sional shows and genuine wor 
braves in exciting 


Exciting Burro Ra 
level shows how go 


country ..- Giant Jee 
modern mountain men conquer the Rockies... meets... real Indian 
thrilling white water boat races in turbulent races...an All-American Arabian Horse Show 
streams... “Melerdrammer” in the same color- _.. parades of colorful sheriffs’ posses . . - COW" 
boy roundups, chuckwagon dinners, stage- 
, county 


ful settings where the miners hissed the villains 
_,. re-enactment of notable Indian massacres coach rides, and giant kids’ rodeos .. 
_.. Horseless Carriage Tours... these, and a fairs and harvest festivals .- - everywhere in 
hundred others. Colorado throughout "59! 

COLORADO CULTURE 
adway drama in colorful mining 
in a beautiful campus 
reets of tiny 
music under 
lovely 


SPORTS EVENTS 


Colorado becomes the Sports Capita 
Nation... with Olympic Ski Tryouts... 
Skating Championships .-- National Golf 
Championships. - - championship boating .-- 
Class AAA Baseball .. - Exciting horse and 
dog racing..- National AAU Basketball .. - 
National Junior College Baseball Tournament 
_.. International Sports Car Events... to men- 


tion but a few. 
and remember..-- 
o the Rockies and 


Opera and Bro 
, Shakespeare 
. square dancing in the st 
ns and big cities... 
sral amphitheaters oF 
ebates on religion, education 
dication of the new Air Force 
and many more! 


1 of the 
World's towns. - 
setting. - 
mountain tow 
the stars in mate 
parks... great d 
and the arts... de 
Academy .. . all these. . 


relax.-- beside 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITS 
Colorado’s first log cabin statehouse... pioneer yen Rush t 
a sparkling stream or lake..-in the shadow of a 
in lush green valleys 


and mining museums. -- free ore samples... 
14,000-foot mountain ..- 


Colorado’s first mint... 4 Hall of Mining .-- - 
historical pageants ... 100 years of agriculture, surrounded by snow-cappe 
education, and religion ..- 4S Colorado pays 

ous resorts or hotels,modern motels,du 


tribute to the men and women who built a state 
and culture at the top of the nation! or simple “rough-it” cabins. 


d peaks..- in luxurl- 
de ranches 


. 
Colorado Dept. of Public Relations 
602 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
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Send the coupon for detailed schedule of events 
nm 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT plus full-color m ® Add d 
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Plan Ahead! It’s Smart to Order General Motors 
Air Conditioning When You Buy Your New GM Car! 


Now’s the time to play it cool! Order Harrison Air Conditioning for your 
snew GM car... and get set for the warm-weather months when you drive 
the most. You'll ride in an atmosphere of refreshingly cool, dehumidified air 
all season long. Heat and excess humidity —wind, dirt and road noise are 
locked out, What's more, you'll enjoy wonderful new relief from pollen. 
Harrison Air Conditioning adds more comfort to your new car now... adds 
more value when you trade. This quality GM product is available in the 
thrifty “under the dash” Cool-Pack for the new Chevrolets, Pontiacs and most 
Chevrolet trucks, Harrison’s Custom “under the hood” system is available on 


all 59 General Motors cars. Plan now ... buy now for cool comfort ahead! 


© Compressor by Frigidaire 
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AUTOMOTIVE A/R COND/TION/ING 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 





HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS « OIL COOLERS + THERMOSTATS + AIR CONDITIONERS + HEATERS + DEFROSTERS 
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city and a personal sense of destiny. 
Instead of heeding Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s advice to abandon Pitts- 
burgh, they plunged into a crash pro- 
gram to halt its decline. 

A soft-coal prohibition and the 
dieselizing of railroads wiped the 
smoke from the skies. In the cleared 
horizon miracles appeared every- 
where. Among their Golden Triangle 
skyscrapers the Mellons built 2 $4,- 
500,000 park of fountains and gar- 
dens, modeled after San Francisco’s 
Union Square, and under it a six- 
level subterranean garage for a thou- 
sand automobiles. Slums were hauled 
away and housing projects made to 
mushroom. On the eastern edge of 
the city, near old Poverty Point, a 
new community of scientists, staffing 
fifty-eight research laboratories, grew 
up and was called Monroeville. A 
complexity of new hospitals and 
laboratories rose in Pittsburgh’s 
Health Center, a Mellon pet which 
gave the world Dr. Jonas Salk’s polio 
serum. 

Authorities, councils and com- 
missions working on _ renaissance 
projects were co-ordinated in the 
Allegheny Conference on Commu- 
nity Development, a voluntary group 





of civic, industrial and political lead- 
ers who work with religious fervor. 
But nobody works harder than the 
two kings, who operate on the prem- 
ise that all Pittsburghers are, like 
themselves, energetic supermen. “We 
can’t help being a teeming town,” 
Lawrence likes to say. “In the last 
century Pittsburgh drained off the 
strongest and best workmen of Eu- 
rope. Vitality is in our blood.” 


Socially Mellon and Lawrence are 
ill at ease with one another, meeting 
largely at ground-breakings and on 
the banquet dais. Their conferring is 
by telephone. Formally they remain 
political opponents; in each of Law- 
rence’s successful campaigns, Mel- 
lon has made a token contribution 
to the Republican ticket. But hardly 
anyone ever wondered who he hoped 
would win. 

After a fortnight of arrangements, 
word came like a command from 
court: “The General will see you.” 

In a stainless-steel elevator I was 
floated to the top of the Mellon- 
U. S. Steel Building and discharged 
into the walnut-paneled offices of T. 
Mellon & Sons, the corporate name 
of grandfather’s bank now used to 
front the vast network of Mellon 
philanthropies. It was a hushed 
place of softness—soft rugs, soft 





Among twenty Cordials by Cointreau, there’s a flavor that can be the 
crowning touch to yourdinner tonight. There are liqueurs, fruit-flavored 
brandies and specialties—Cointreau in quality, Cointreau in reputa- 
tion. = Cointreau Liqueur, the crowning touch to a perfect dinner, 
80 Proof. Produced and bottled by ©Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 
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lights, soft-toned family por- 
traits on the walls. Even the 
telephones whispered. I waited 
apprehensively, trying to piece 
together my hearsay impres- 
sions: the General was mod- 
est and self-effacing; he was 
an imperious Napoleon accus- 
tomed to commanding; he 
was—said one of his friends— 
a frugal man who commuted 
daily fifty-five miles from his 
farm to save the cost of an 
apartment in town; he was taci- 
turn and hated interviews... . 

A nervous attaché came to 
warn me that the General was 
somewhat tense, and then 
ushered me in. 

Facing me across a desk was 
a ruddy, large-headed man, not 
tall but trim and vigorous in 
body. I thought at once of 
Ibsen’s Master Builder. To- 
gether we looked down on the 
city spread out so far below it 
looked like a museum model. 
Uneven walls of rising build- 
ings, cranes like insect mandi- 
bles swinging their headache 
balls, half-finished bridges pro- 
jecting over the rivers, the ori- 
fice of a new. tunnel—all 
seemed like toys. The man who 
watched and planned spoke 
slowly but with young enthusi- 
asm. “I can hardly keep up,” 
he said. “Suddenly one day 
there’s a new skyscraper. | 
have to think—it’s the Porter 
Building. | wonder what will 
be next. The Hilton Hotel and 
then Gateway Center Number 
Four. We're building for the 
future, and we never build an 
airport large enough or a high- 
way wide enough.” 

‘““‘We’re not halfway 
through,” he went on. The 
General seemed a warm man, 
anxious to communicate. From 
his clear desk and sparsely fur- 
nished office I gathered he was 
a neat and methodical man. 
“We've got things organized so 
the work will continue as long 
as there’s a need for it.” He 
minimized his own contribu- 
tion: “The renaissance is a 
joint project. Politics are a de- 
cidedly secondary considera- 
tion. By George, look! We get 
things done.” 

Did the General think of the 
renaissance as a family phi- 
lanthropy? “Let’s say selfish 
interests are involved,” he said. 
“We have a lot of property 
here. We can’t very well move 
out banks.’ Were there, in his 
estimation, great men in Pitts- 
burgh? “Great men? We’ve got 
one. Jonas Salk. He’s so mod- 


est he won't even let us name a building 
for him.” 

The firm of T. Mellon & Sons has, at 
this writing, five vice presidents and four 
assistant vice presidents. These are the 
so-called Mellon Knights. Their Round 
Table is an upstairs penthouse decorated 


with a springtime burst of floral wallpaper 
and bouquets of fresh flowers. In this lofty 
aerie the Knights lunch together on care- 
fully counted 340-calorie lunches and the- 
orize on the new world they are building. 

The Knights do not disband. When 
they are not mapping the future in their 
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club above the city, they live in the past 
at Rolling Rock, seventy-five minutes 
from Pittsburgh. Here, in houses leased 
or sold to them by the General, they 
rusticate in feudal fellowship. Wearing 
18th Century costumes of English squires, 
they greet the dawn with drums and 
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horns, riding to hounds which follow 
the scent of fox urine soaked on a 
rag and dragged through the forest 
by a horseman. On special occa- 
sions, purchased foxes are chased 
over the rolling hills, and the Gen- 
eral is master of the hounds. Every 
October sportsmen and horses arrive 
from England and many parts of 
America for the Rolling Rock Stee- 
plechase, one of the most fashion- 
able race meets in the nation. 


Pittsburgh society is based on 
money and power, not pedigree, 
and it is constantly changing. In the 
beginning of the century, fashion was 
centered on Ridge Avenue in Alle- 
gheny City, now part of Pittsburgh’s 
north-side slums. The summer col- 
ony was in the hills behind Sewick- 
ley, a borough twelve miles down 
the Ohio. Hostesses of the epoch 
were Mrs. William Thaw, Sr., and 
Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., mother and 
sister-in-law of Harry who shot ar- 
chitect Stanford White in Madison 
Square Garden over the model 
Evelyn Nesbit. In those days Pitts- 
burgh’s heiresses married foreign 
counts and earls who demanded 
cash settlements, occasionally in the 
church foyer, before the ceremony. 
In the last three decades—no doubt 
because of the lack of domestics— 





society has settled in modest early- 
American-style brick houses in the 
green hills of Fox Chapel beyond 
the Allegheny. or clustered about 
the Mellon hermitage in Rolling 
Rock. 

Pittsburgh is a club town. Be- 
cause blue laws prohibit public sales 
of liquor after one A.M. and on Sun- 
days, every Pittsburgher who is not 
abstentious, bedridden or underage 
carries a wallet of membership cards 
for a variety of the 726 curious or- 
ganizations registered in Allegheny 
County by the Pennsylvania Liquor 
Control Board. These range from 
the fashionable Pittsburgh Golf 
Club (which has no course) and the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association to 
such esoteric affiliations as the Sand 
Scratchers, the Swiss Singing So- 
ciety, House of Lords Bamboola 
Club and the Sonny Boys Athletic 
Association. The clubs give Pitts- 
burgh some of the rakish adven- 
turousness of the Prohibition 1920’s— 
one is always ringing buzzers and 
being cased through peepholes. 

The most coveted club in town is 
the Duquesne, a sanctuary of the 
steel and finance aristocracy. The 
somber old marble clubhouse, a mu- 
seum for portraits of Carnegie, 
Frick and deceased Mellons, is a 
must for executive luncheons. Cor- 
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porations maintain dining suites for 
V.I.P.’s, tables in banquet halls for 
V.P.’s, and company cars for trans- 
portation. “I know exactly where 
everyone is, at what table,” said my 
host. “I can get my business done like 
that”’—snap of the fingers—‘and 
don’t need to bother telephoning. 
Few major decisions in this town 
are made outside this building.” 


Pittsburghers like to compare 
their renaissance with that of Flor- 
ence centuries ago, and the compari- 
son is not inapt since the great 
Medici builders were also bankers. 
But Pittsburgh is Florence without 
Lorenzo. Her Medicis are builders, 
not dreamers, with a Calvinist mis- 
trust of the humanities and arts. The 
tradition goes back to Grandfather 
Thomas Mellon, who in his auto- 
biography wrote on _ education: 
“Young people are led to believe 
that its end is to enable them to live 
without work.”’ Carnegie (who later 
was to endow 1400 libraries and 
fifty-one colleges) said, “A man 
with a university education is lost to 
commerce.” 

In mid-19th Century a Pitts- 
burgh editor, noting that his city 
had no theaters, wrote, ‘““We think 
that this speaks well for the good 
taste and morality of our inhab- 


itants.”” Even now drama fares little 
better here. The beautiful old Nixon 
Theater, in which I saw my first pro- 
fessional plays, was closed in 1950 
with a curtain speech by Mae West 
after a final performance of Dia- 
mond Lil, and torn down to make 
way for the Alcoa Building. There is 
the local amateur Pittsburgh Play- 
house, and road companies appear 
occasionally at a former movie 
house now named the Nixon, but the 
best theater is at the Carnegie Tech 
drama school, where I saw superb 
productions of Measure for Measure 
and Under Milk Wood. 

Orpheus is more nobly served. 
The celebrated Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra plays forty home 
concerts a season. Conductor Wil- 
liam Steinberg’s progressive pro- 
graming of contemporary music 
occasionally irritates the more con- 
servative of the orchestra’s three 
thousand contributors, but I heard a 
performance of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, Resurrection, in which 
the orchestra and a chorus of three 
hundred and fifty brightly robed 
youths seemed, aurally and visu- 
ally, like a celestial choir. 

Pittsburgh’s best-known dreamer 
was America’s greatest song writer, 
Stephen Collins Foster. The com- 
poser was no child of poverty—his 
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father was mayor of Allegheny City and 
his brother a builder of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. But he was a nonma- 
terialist who had no contribution to 
make to industry, and both his family 
and city rejected him. He was only 
thirty-eight when he was found on the 
Bowery one January night, naked, cut, 
bruised and penniless, and was taken 
to Bellevue Hospital te die. 


Today the city is more hospitable to 
its troubadours. As evidence I introduce 
my friends, composer Nikolai Lopatni- 
koff and poet Sara Henderson Hay, 
Pittsburgh’s most distinguished couple 
in the arts, Nikolai was born in Russia; 
Sally (she is Sara only on book covers) 
is a native of Pittsburgh who moved 
away and came back. We sat one after- 
noon in their garden, soothed by lilac 


fragrance and dappled by chartreuse 
light filtered through maples, drinking 
Daiquiris cool and classic as Sally’s 
beauty and her prize-winning verse. 
Nearby was Schenley Park and, be- 
yond, the vast arc of the city. 

“I remember stumbling to schooleach 
morning through darkness, with the 
city smelling like a tunnel,” Sally said. 
“I never wore light-colored dresses or 
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white collars and gloves. Each morn- 
ing my mother had to wipe the coal 
dust and steel chips from the win- 
dow sills.” 

When Sally was ten her mother, a 
Southern lady who found gray Pitts- 
burgh especially uncongenial, took 
her children back to the climatic 
civilities of Alabama. “I was over- 
whelmed by the flooding hot sun- 
light,” Sally recalls. Eight years ago 
she returned to Pittsburgh as Niko- 
lai’s bride. “I found sunlight as 
bright and yellow as Alabama’s,” 
she said. 


In an exhibition of Mary Shaw’s 
paintings I saw one canvas in which 
Pittsburgh, seen from above, ex- 
plodes upon the brooding black 
night like a gushing furnace in the 
mills. 

To show me this view of the 
city, she took me to Stony Hill, a 
bleak belvedere looking down on the 
confluence of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela, a mile away. The 
night was cold and windy. Pulling 
our coats close, we sat on a sheer 
ledge and looked. The two boule- 
vards following the rivers flickered 
like a necklace of diamonds, and 
the illuminated towers glowed over 
the town. The cone of the Gulf 
Building beamed orange-red to 
prophesy fair weather (it’s blue for 
bad), and the flashing red signals on 
the Grant Building spelied—as they 
have done for some thirty years— 
“Pittsburgh” in Morse code. Most 
haunting was the roof of the Koppers 
Building, a shimmering sulphuric 
green. To the south, red pillars of 
fire rose over Jones and Laughlin, 
and in the distant shadows, behind 
the dark hills, the silhouette of the 
Cathedral of Learning flickered like 
a Gothic ghost. 

We recalled that we were looking 
over the site of labor’s bloodiest 
wars, and we marveled that, less 
than half a century after Home- 
stead, capital and labor could unite 
to create what we saw. “This is the 
real miracle of Pittsburgh,” said 
Mary Shaw. 

The sky was black. So was the 
wide Ohio beneath us. After a time, 
flecks of salmon light appeared in 
the east and the profiles of the tow- 
ers grew sharper. It was so quiet we 
seemed to hear the fog move down 
the rivers and rise in opalescent 
clouds to blanket the city. The col- 
ors in the east grew brighter. As 
daylight gathered strength, spires 
began to pierce the clouds, and then 
the fog crept silently back into the 
rivers. The city unfolded slowly to 
our vision, and suddenly the sun 
rose—as if God had spoken—and 
there was Pittsburgh glowing in the 


dawn. THE END 








THE LOVELY LAKES 
OF ITALY 


Continued from Page 97 


colony and George IV’s Queen Car- 
oline was flying a high and giddy 
kite in the great villa at Cernobbio 
that is now the Hotel Villa d’Este. 
The rise and decline of these villas, 
which dot every shore and hillside, is 
a parable of the modern transfor- 
mation of the lakes at the hands of 
industry and democracy—and the 
internal-combustion engine which 
serves both. 

Time was when the villas were 
few, and those few much more select 
than today. Time was, indeed, when 
there were more homes around the 
lakes than summer villas. These 
homes and these select villas pre- 
served all that was best in the old 
traditional life mode of the lakes— 
the patriotism of the old families 
(violently anti-Austrian), their posi- 
tion as the patrons and protectors of 
the poor, their seriousness and inde- 
pendence of mind. 

Today most villas are maintained 
strictly for “the season.”’ This classic 
season on the lakes is not the sum- 
mer, as the foreigner who comes here 
in July and August might imagine. 
It is September. The Italian con- 
siders the lakes too hot in July and 
August: in those months he goes to 
the sea and the hills. As those places 
become too cool for his torrid tastes 
he takes himself off to his villa. But 
the villas now are neither few nor 
select. They are as legion as the ho- 
tels and the alberghi. Most of the 
latter-day villas are small cottages. 
Just as every Parisian shopkeeper 
hopes to possess a country cottage to 
which he can retire, it is the ambi- 
tion of every Milanese to have a 
“villa” on the lakes almost as soon 
as he can afford a Moto-Guzzi mo- 
torcycle or a Lambretta or Vespa 
scooter to take him there. The auto- 
mobile (and industry in general) has 
thus so accentuated the effects of the 
ancient Roman trade routes that it is 
fast driving the traditional villa out 
of existence. 

To show how this has happened I 
think back to a typical old-time 
(1911) villa I visited last summer. It 
stands well back from the road, sur- 
rounded by gardens, and is on the 
edge of the water, commanding a 
lovely view. It. is very quiet. There 
was nobody in this desirable villa but 
one very old lady, a widow, whose 
daughter and son-in-law were up in 
the hills with their children. The 
grass was unkempt. Ivy creeping 
around the brows, tickled the ears 
and dangled into the eyes of the 
stone pu/ti on the balustrades, turn- 
ing them into bacchanalian cherubs. 


As the old lady sighed for the good old 
pre-prewar days she summed up in nine 
words all that, in her view, had hap- 
pened to the lakes since she came 
there for her honeymoon. She said: 
“Today the lakes are too public and 
less beautiful.” 

It is easy enough to see what she 
means. Even the Isola Bella, owned 
by one of the oldest Italian families, 


the Borromeos, is now, like so many 
of the great homes of England, wide 
open to the public. Every summer 
Count Vitaliano Borromeo genially 
welcomes to his wonderful gardens 
and much of his private palace the 
tens of thousands who daily troop to 
his island in steamer after steamer 
from nine in the morning to six in the 
evening. The list of once-sacred villas 


that are now visitablie, either for a fee 
or as a gracious favor, can be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. The vast 
gardens of the Villa Taranto are thrown 
open daily to the public by their Scot- 
tish owner, Captain MacEacharn, the 
descendant of one of Napoleon's mar- 
shals. The Villa Pallavicino is now a 
zoological garden. Duke 
Gallarati-Scotti, the former 
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ambassador to the Court of Saint 
James’s, welcomes the public daily 
to the exquisite gardens of his Villa 
Melzi, on Como. There are of 
course many still unapproachable 
villas around the lakes, but the 
kind that most securely belong to 
our day are the modest weekend 
cottages that light every slope like 
so many newborn mushrooms. Most 
of the older, bigger villas will have 
to become hotels or, if old enough 
and splendid enough, national mon- 
uments. The lakes have thereby be- 
come more comfortable and more 
interesting to the tourist, also less 
select. 

Are the Lakes, then, irretrievably 
spoiled? Changed they are; spoiled 
they are not—or so little that, if I 
were to sit down tonight and plan an 
Italian holiday for next autumn, I 
should at once begin to think how 
nice it would be to spend a week on 
Como, in the Villa d’Este at Cernob- 
bio; or in the Hotel Serbelloni on 
that quiet headland of Bellagio at the 
fork of the lake; or, on Maggiore, 
right on the water’s edge in that com- 
pletely modest little a/bergo, at Can- 
nero, the Miralago—much too mod- 
est, I fear, for Americans; or on 
Lake Orta; or little Mergozzo. What 
the Lakes have done is to put on 
gay clothes for seven months of the 


year and step up the tempo. So 
that while it is true that, thirty or 
forty years ago, life here was mor 
time-worn, more venerable, more 
traditional and more quiet, you 
must count the compensation on the 
one hand, and realize on the other 
that these aspects of lake life have 
not so much disappeared as they 
have retired from view. 

Consider the matter of tradition. 
There is still plenty of it for those 
who seek it out. You could spend 
months studying the manifold tradi- 
tions of the cheese makers of the 
Valtellina or the stonecutters around 
Baveno. Even folklore crops up. I 
recall the afternoon my wife went 
shopping for pot herbs. The good 
old lady who sold them had found 
a folk cure in every herb: this one 
for the teeth, that for the eyes, 
this for the liver, and so on. I remem- 
ber the astonishing folk cure of the 
efficient padrone in the Costa d’Az- 
zuro, a modest but polished little 
albergo on the roadside at Fonda 
Toce (between Pallanza and Ba- 
veno). Looking out the door at the 
marsh, I asked, “‘Eat any frogs here- 
abouts?”’ He waved the habit aside 
as being too sophisticated for those 
rude places. But now and again— 
and what a pantomime began as he 
said this—he himself would swallow 
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a live frog. Oh, not a big one. 
Piccolo-piccolo ! Only so big—show- 
ing half his thumb. 

“Excellent for all forms of gastric 
inflammation. Wonderful after a 
night of drinking. Your little frog, 
you see, remains alive for an hour, 
and all the time, as he wanders 
around your innards,” (his hand 
fondly stroked his tummy with a cir- 
cular movement) “he goes lickety- 
lick, lickety-lick.” (Here the padrone 
opened his smiling mouth and his 
tongue went lickety-lick.) “So, your 
kind little frog licks all the inflam- 
mation away! Not like those mod- 
ern medicines that create a revo- 
luzione in a man’s belly!” 

Or go, any Sunday, to Mass, or 
attend one of the feast-day pilgrim- 
ages. You are at once deep in the 
Zeitless Geist of centuries. | remem- 
ber the lovely Romanesque church 
of Torno, on Lake Como, and the 
catafalque before the altar painted 
with gnomic sayings such as: Life is 
like a vapor that appears and van- 
ishes, a thought obviously suggested 
by the morning mists on the lake. 
The truth is that modernity is only 
skin-deep in any part of Italy. 

How time rolls back when you lie 
awake at night listening to the great 


cat of the lake lapping the steps of 


the boat dock, or to the cowbells 


tinkling faintly up the hills like drops 
of water, or when the shutter creak- 
ing in the wind makes you wonder 
whether it will not be a bad night for 
the smugglers, who, in spite of police 
dogs, radar and helicopters, do as 
thriving a business stealing over the 
cols from Switzerland as they did a 
hundred years ago. It is like long, 
long ago when you walk about some 
half-abandoned 18th Century villa, 
as tumble-down and overgrown as 
an Anglo-Irish mansion; or when 
you examine the curio shops at Bel- 
lagio, where you may be offered 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
in a silver frame; or the inevitable 
Cupid and Psyche of Canova mod- 
eled on spoons, brooches and plates; 
or bits of carved olivewood; or dolls 
in vanished local costumes; or pale- 
pale-pink coral cameos; or one of 
those old and never-changing water 
colors—all just as it used to be 
(sometimes the shops bear the very 
same names) when the stagecoach 
lumbered down here to the quay 
from the high mountain passes. 
Time is far from modern in the 
green fields behind Arona, or on the 
lofty uplands where the bullocks 
drag the heavy carts, and the mow- 
ers slip their hones into cow horns 
slung like holsters on their hips. We 
become especially aware of the past 


on bad days when the lakes look very 
like Irish lakes or Atlantic bays, steam- 
ing caldrons whose clouds float wisp- 
ily between the water and the moun- 
tains, and the roads are empty, and 
one foretastes winter among the wet 
hanging vines and the lifeless creepers, 
and the boats that are beached upside 
down or huddled together like cattle 
in the tiny harbors, creaking their 





sides together; when the Vespas and 
motorcycles are garaged under tar- 
paulins, and every little lapping village 
is gathered into itself, wrapped in 
fogged cellophane; when the fisher 
birds fly intently over the rough sur- 
face of the waves, and the tenderly 
perfumed oleander blossoms lie fallen 
on the wet roads, and the undersides 
of the plane trees show white in the 
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wild wind that twitches the tip of ev- 
ery cypress like the tail of an angry 
black cat; when passing farmers, under 
umbrellas, with narrow-waisted jackets, 
black 
hats look too operatic to be tue, 


lean legginged legs, and wide, 
and 
the little white steamer shoelaces its 
forlorn way from side to side of the 
lake carrying, you feel sure, only some 
local inspector, or the local priest— 


for who else would be out on such a 
day? It is then that you can read the 
message of the little piles of white- 
faded and knotted driftwood you see 
gathered on every harbor parapet— 
they tell you how desperately these 
people look to the lake for a living: 
for those poor bits of flotsam, for the 
fishing, for washing their linen (you 
see the women kneeling before their 


lord-and-servant lake, scrubbing and 
gossiping), for hiring their boats out 
to vacationers, for smuggling contra- 
band across invisible borders. .. . 
And though the lost quiet of the old 
days must indeed have been lovely, how 
lonely it also must have been at night 
on these lakes, surrounded by dark 
mountains, sparsely inhabited, and 
shores so unfrequented as to be lined 
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in places only by rude tracks, with 
nothing whatever to do once the cur- 
tains had been drawn. Even today, 
on those wanton days when the 
clouds decide to sink below the 
mountain ridges and the rain falls, 
and the wind blows the water into 
angry waves, and the lakes become 
both darkly lowering and beautifully 
mysterious, you can feel what it was 
like here before the amenities of 
20th Century tourism. 

Now these dark mountains glitter 
with villa lights, there are cafés and 
dancings everywhere, the prome- 
nades are peopled with strollers, a 
guitarist plays in one café, a singer 
throbs in another, the windows are 
lighted late in every shop, on the 
lake a white steamer passes, its band 
playing for its load of dancers, and 
along the quieter parts of the quays— 
in all this I am trying to recapture 
Bellagio—lovers sit under the ole- 
anders, or some lone figure waits for 
his companion, looking out over the 
dark waters to where the long, 
broken speckle of colored lights on 
the farther shore marks another 
series of like ports and villages. 

The Italian Lakes are now, above 
everything else, the golden world of 
thoughtless youth and restful middle 
age. All day long golden bodies 
grow still more golden from yacht- 
ing, water skiing, speedboat racing, 
mountain climbing, diving from the 
hotel rafts or simply lying hour 
after hour in the sun, so that at the 
nightly dances under the stars every 
bare back and arm is bronzed. 

For all other activities, indolence 
rules. Certainly no foreigner ever 
unduly bestirs himself except to play 
a round of golf (in the summer never 
before half past four) at some luxury 
club like that of the Hotel Villa 
d’Este up at Montarfano. Sleep out- 
lasts noon. Newspapers are fans. 
Driving around the lakes is like driv- 
ing around a luscious movie starlet-— 
lots of form and not a brain in sight. 
There is, have seen, little 
archaeology; architecture is purely 
domestic or, as in the town of Como, 
ecclesiastical ; if there isan art gallery 
between Milan and the Saint Bernard 
Pass I have heard nobody talk of it. 
Anyway these are not the kind of 
things people do talk of on the Lakes, 
though everybody knows all about 
the roulette and chemin-de-fer of 
the casino at Campione. 

Oh, yes! Changed, indeed, since 
the times of our grandfathers. I do 
not suppose they would like it at all 
if they could revisit the Lakes today 
But their children and grandchildren 
thoroughly approve. To them, and 
to thousands of other Europeans, 
the Italian Lakes are one of the most 
famous playgrounds of the world. 

rHE END 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 
Continued from Page 112 


who says I’m going to read the line this 
way because it sounds better. If I lose 
the Pretend, I'll have to stop being an 
actress.” 

All said they 
wouldn't stand in the way of their 


the ex-child-stars 


children growing up into actors, pro- 


vided the kids got their education. But 
they would not push them. 

“Then who pushed you?” 

One of the ex-child-stars blurted: 
“Show me a child actor, and I'll show 
you at least one frustrated parent.” 
That parent is usually the mother. 

Then, reluctantly, the truth came out 
from some of the other ex-child-stars 
and with it came a desperate appeal: 


“For God’s sake, please don’t print any 
of the things that I’ve told you about 
my mother.” 

“I'll keep you anonymous,” I prom- 
ised. “I'll make up a composite picture.” 

“It won’t do any good,” they an- 
swered. “My mother will be positive 
she’s the only one being described. 
And then, oh God, the trouble will 
start all over again.” 
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new 1959 30-ft, Open with semi-enclosed top, 40-ft. Semi-Enclosed with Fishing Bridge. Bottom, 35-ft. Semi-Enclosed, 22-ft. Ranger. 


No other boat afloat can measure up to the round-bilge, full-lapstrake 


construction of a new 1959 Chris-Craft Sea Skiff. Fast, dry, soft- 


cushioned ride. Unmatched seaworthy performance. Less time needed 


to keep it up. Models: 18 thru 40 feet, all with modest price tags. 


Add it up: Better ride. Better performance. Less upkeep. More boat for 
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Those of us whose parents or 
grandparents came from the old 
country can remember the old-fash- 
ioned threat: “I'll give you to the 
gypsies.” It inspired nameless dread. 
The gypsies did things to children; 
we didn’t know what. In The Man 
Who Laughed Victor Hugo itemized 
what the gypsies did. They took lit- 
tle children, carved their faces, broke 
their bones, turned them into clowns, 
acrobats, show pieces for display, 
and then sold them into slavery. The 
gypsies are still hard at work in Hol- 
lywood. Today they’re called Stage 
Mothers. 

There’s a classic story about Stage 
Mothers. It took place back in the 
days when Earl Carroll’s Vanities 
featured nude show girls, and Mr. 
Carroll was being prosecuted for 
having staged a scandalous dinner 
for tired businessmen. The feature 
had been one of his show girls taking 
a bath in champagne. 

Backstage at the Vanities a group 
of Stage Mothers was sitting, knit- 
ting, and discussing the scandal. 
(Most of Carroll’s girls were legal 
minors; sixteen or seventeen years 
old; so the Stage Mothers had to be 
present to guard their young.) 

“She had to stand in an ice-cold 
hall for two hours waiting to take 
the bath,” said a Mother. “She only 
had a towel around her. She nearly 
caught pneumonia.” 

“And they used cheap cham- 
pagne,”’ a second Mother said. “Her 
skin is all broken out in rashes.” 

“And do you know how much 
they paid her?” a third Mother said. 
“Only twenty dollars.” 

“Twenty dollars!” There was a 
horrified silence, and then up spoke 
the Mother of Stage Mothers: 
“Twenty dollars! Where was that 
girl’s mother !” 

The Hollywood Stage Mother is a 
woman in her early thirties. She is 
either divorced or separated from 
her husband. She has tremendous 
ambition and no talent; she has in- 
credible energy and no outlet. She 
is certain either to have worked in 
the under-belly of show business or 
to be gnawed by a passion to get 
into show business. She was raised 
in a small town and couldn’t wait to 
get out of it. She has already de- 
stroyed her parents and her husband. 

She puts her child into a Profes- 
sional Children’s school which has 
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Edison Marshall, author of The Viking, on Palomino Island off Puerto Rico. Phot 
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“As a veteran rum bibber, I found the Puerto Rican 


variety warming, gentle—and dry.” 


“The beauty of Puerto Rico came as no surprise to me,” 
says Edison Marshall of Augusta, famed author and trav- 
eler, “but the rum did. Ah, the rum. 

“Imagine a rum so brilliant that it tastes superb in 
a highball. Just a jigger of rum, ice and soda. 

“And since my return home, I have found that the 
remarkable rums of Puerto Rico taste every bit as good 
in a wide variety of drinks. 


“We have offered our friends in Augusta daiquiris. 


Rum punch. Rum and tonic. Rum on the rocks. Rum 
sours. Each rum drink has been a success—and now we 
find our friends offering us rum, 

“| shall never forget my charming adventure in Puerto 
tico. Or my discovery of dry rum.” 
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Continued from Pe 
to prevent him from giving a friendly 
tip on a job to another child, 

She trains and drills her child with 
rigid discipline, putting him through 
his paces in preparation for auditions. 
Her ambition is so intense that she may 
have an affair with a casting director 
advance her child’s 


ge 162 


or assistant to 


career. 


If the child makes good and is put 
under contract by a studio, the Mother 
becomes a Tycoon. She will often try 
to run the studio, and several child 
actors have been kicked out because 
their mothers became impossible.” If 
the child becomes a star and starts 
earning big money, the Mother spends 
the money on rich living. There are 
ways of getting around the California 





LIANG MEI 


NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 






An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 


collects garbage ten hours a day and 


and 


acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home, It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbaye which is really pretty much 
what she lives on 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be 


formed into “ 


trans- 
a beautiful princess.” 
Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000, “Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 
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Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be ‘‘adopt- 
ed” admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 


and 


plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
$10 a month. 
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Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mitted lid of the Inter- 
1dministration of 
Government. It is 
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Coogan Law, passed as a result of 
Jackie’s loss of a fortune. Very few 
child stars hold on to their money; 
most of them end up broke and in 
debt. 

The career lasts for perhaps seven 
years. All this time the Mother is liv- 
ing in reflected glory, triumphantly 
signing checks: Mrs. Rosalind Smith, 
mother of Shirley May Smith. Mean- 
while, she maintains the rigid disci- 
pline, and as the child grows up and 
strikes out for independence, the 
Mother tightens her grip on her 
source of income and reflected glory. 

When the career finally comes to 
an end, it’s the Mother who behaves 
like the has-been. She drinks too 
much, becomes an avenging fury 
and berates her child in spiteful 
ways. And then the children, seven- 
teen or eighteen years old, run. They 
run into premature marriages(there’s 
hardly an ex-child-star who hasn’t 
been married at least twice), into 
lunatic business ventures, into wild 
excesses. They run from the gypsies 
in desperation and try to heal their 
carved faces and broken bones, and 
become normal adults. The cards are 
stacked against them. 

““We were being exploited,” they 
say, “and we didn’t know it. Now 
we look back and we’re perpetually 
resentful. No child is emotionally 





prepared for the pressures of acting. 
We never had a normal child’s life 
and that left us unprepared for adult 
life. Some of us are lucky and find 
ourselves; others never do.” 


Margaret O’Brien hasn’t run wild 
trying to escape. She hasn’t even 
tried marriage. She recognizes no 
problem of finding herself because 
she has never considered herself lost. 
Unlike many of the ex-child-stars, 
she had no criticism of her mother, 
who died recently; in fact, her eyes 
fill with tears when she speaks of her. 

“She died just when we were going 
to become friends and do so many 
things together. I miss her very 
much. But for the last year she was 
very ill and I sort of had to learn to 
do things for myself. 

“My mother always traveled with 
me and did everything for me. Now 
I'm going to get somebody to do 
that for me—answer calls and man- 
age things. When you have an older 
person with you, you sort of rely on 
them. I’m going to hire an older per- 
son to be with me.” 

Prettily, but firmly, Margaret 
O’Brien has closed the door on the 
problems that beset all the former 
child stars. She is determined to re- 
main the Princess of Pretend. 

THE END 
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THE BLIZZARD 
OF °88 


Continued from Page 69 


attics, bizarre, furry headpieces, hip- 
length rubber boots, snowshoes; 
some men even tied buffalo robes 
around themselves. Now and again 
a policeman would pull an exhausted 
citizen out of a snowdrift, massage 
his ears and nose with snow as a 
precaution against frostbite, and 
send him reeling on his way. 

Even more snow fell over Connect- 
icut, western Massachusetts ‘and 
the valley of the Hudson River, forty 
and fifty inches deep. Drifts mounted 
to thirty, even forty feet. In New 
Haven, on Whitney Avenue, there 
was one drift fifty-three feet deep. 
In Middletown, New York, citizens 
crossed business streets through 
tunnels burrowed under snowdrifts 
that reached above the second 
floors of the houses and shops on 
either side. The snow fell most 
thickly, perhaps, in the Berkshires 
of northwestern Massachusetts. In 
Pittsfield, the town’s main thorough- 
fare lay under twenty feet of snow; 
some houses were entirely covered; 
the prospect was deathly white. 

Not so out at sea, where every 
craft was caught in the grip of the 


hurricane. On Pilot Boat No. 13, all 
but the watch had turned in to try 
to catch a nap when suddenly a big 
sea flung her out of the water. As she 
still hung in the air, a second great 
wave nit her on the side and over 
she went on her beam ends, her top- 
masts under water. The sea surged 
in at the main hatch and burst open 
the cabin door. All hands fought 
their way on deck—all but the 
World reporter, Inglis, who hung 
out of his windward berth, dangling, 
in a misery of fear. His only thought 
was one of compassion for a dog he 
had drowned in a bag, years before. 
And still the seas flooded into the 
cabin. Suddenly the schooner righted 
herself, but again and again the huge 
seas pounded at her; Inglis counted 
four occasions in the space of ten 
minutes when it seemed to him she 
must be going down, but each time 
she shuddered and, miraculously, 
righted herself. 

After a long struggle her crew 
was able to set a reefed storm try- 
sail on her foremast, and that held 
her a bit closer to the wind. Pres- 
ently two of the pilots, Jim Sayles 
and Julius Adler, came below to 
catch their breath. Inglis, with the 
fear of death still upon him, sought 
some words of comfort. “Will you,” 
he asked Sayles, “give me even 
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money that we will ever see New York 
again?” 

Sayles looked at him. “I hope we 
will,”’ he said 

Inglis’s faint courage needed more 
bracing. He Adler. “Will 
you bet five-to-three we come out of 
this all right?” he asked 

“My lad,” said Adler, 


put our Providence.”” He 


turned to 


“we must 


trust in 


paused, then added, “Even if we do 
come ashore at Newport.” 


Monday afternoon the salesgirls in 
the New York department stores were 
issued bedding and told to spend the 
night; in the industrial towns of Con- 
necticut the factory girls got the same or- 
ders; in western Massachusetts children 
spent the night in their schools with 


their teachers. Businessmen 
hotel rooms rather than face the 
enormous—and even dangerous— 
struggle of a journey on foot to 
their homes. But all the hotels were 
jammed; men were sleeping every- 
where, in bathtubs, on billiard tables, 
four in a bed. At the Astor House, a 
guest, whose heart was bigger than 
his room, invited six friends to share 
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his accommodations: they slept in 
shifts. The saloons, too, did a brisk 
business. In the barrooms of the 
Hoffman House and the Gilsey 
House, refugees who had under- 
taken to foil the frost with a wee 
drop were astounded to see spar- 
rows fly inside; they got a kindly 
greeting and a few crumbs from the 
free lunch. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
one housewife was less sympathetic. 
She had a houseful of unexpected 
overnight guests; when she ran 
short of food she gathered up some 
sparrows huddled under her stoop 
and baked them in a pie. 

That Monday night the storm 
reached the height of its fury. In 
Baltimore, the wind blew the water 
right out of the harbor; at the Pratt 
and Light Street wharves the steam- 
ers lay in the mud. At Camden, the 
water was blown out of the Dela- 
ware River. People feared for their 
water supply and began to melt 
snow for drinking water. In New 
York, the Weather Bureau’s wind 
gauge, fixed to a pole twenty-five 
feet above the tower of the Equitable 
Building, was blown out of whack; 
in the raging darkness one of weath- 
erman Elias Dunn’s assistants, a 
plucky fellow named Francis Long, 
shinnied up the four-inch pole and 
fixed it, 150 feet above the street. 

But that night, in the teeth of the 
gale, Ellen Terry and Henry Irving 
were true to the tradition: at the 
Star Theatre they played Faust for 
a handful of dauntless customers. 
And at the Madison Square Garden 
a spectacle “‘to astonish the old, be- 
wilder the young, and delight every 
child in Christendom”—Barnum’s 
circus—was presented for one hun- 
dred persons. 

If the night in the cities was 
wretchedly inconvenient and occa- 
sionally perilous, out in. the country- 
side it was lethal. Weather or not, 
the farmers had their chores: cows 
had to be milked, livestock fed. On 
Long Island, Sam Randall, the po- 
tato farmer, bundled himself up 
and fought his way from kitchen to 
barn. So fierce was the wind, so 
blinding the snow that Randall lost 
his way when he came to retrace his 
steps through his own barnyard. An 
hour or so later his womenfolk 
found him lying exhausted in a 
drift; they tried to get him on his 
feet, but couldn’t. In despair they 
went for help down the road, but 
they could find none. Randall was 
not the only farmer to perish that 
night. In the dairy country dozens 
died and hundreds of cattle froze. 


While the Blizzard abated appre- 
ciably on Tuesday, there were still 
strange omens and portents abroad. 
Early in the morning a huge ice floe 
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swung loose in New York harbor 
and came floating in on the tide. 
Eventually it swirled up the East 
River where it became wedged in 
such a way as to make a natural 
bridge from Manhattan to Brook- 
lyn. No one could remember such a 
phenomenon, but there it was, and 
so, sooner or later, men had to take 
a chance. Three or four at first, and 
then by the hundreds, they crossed 
the river on foot. Wiser men, know- 
ing high tide was due at 9:46, feared 
what could happen when it began to 

ebb. Police were summoned and the 

traffic was halted—too late. When 

the vast floe ground free and started 

down the river there were still five 

men on it, unable to jump to safety. 

Tugboats were at hand, but the 

crowds of people watching feared 

they could not save the men. One of 

the five fell to his knees and prayed; 

the others ran back and forth on their 

teetering blocks of ice, broken now 

and crumbling smaller with every 

minute on the ebb. Then came a tug 

cutting through the ice like cheese, 

and one after another the five were 

pulled aboard. On the shore a great 

cheer went up. 

That morning 1800 shares were 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The brokers, some two 
dozen of them, played one o’cat in 
the great board room; the Exchange 
was closed at noon. There was a 
milk shortage in city areas and talk 
of a meat shortage, but at least one 
man grew fat on the scarcity. This 
was the owner of a restaurant near 
the station in suburban Mount 
Vernon. A week before, he had filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, for his 
food stocks had far outweighed his 
customers; but with a captive clien- 
tele of some five thousand com- 
muters, and sandwiches retailing at 
four dollars apiece, he was on his 
way to becoming Mount Vernon’s 
richest citizen. 

One way and another, the law of 
supply and demand was gradually 
observed. In New Jersey, Princeton 
students on snowshoes lugged food 
to the passengers on trains stalled 
nearby. Outside New Haven, where 
the demand was of a different sort, 
it was nevertheless supplied. Word 
got around that Peggy Parsons was 
immured in a drawing room a mile 
from the station, and on Tuesday 
evening there came a gaggle of gal- 
lants on snowshoes: the Yale Glee 
Club, bent on serenade. 

Two days of blizzard affected the 
New York Herald severely; on 
Wednesday its readers must have 
wondered where they had been. The 
rewrite man had thrown off all re- 
straints; he described “white, frozen 
hands sticking up out of the billowed 

Continued on Page 170 
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Sace of the Month 


The Great Pagoda of Rangoon 


@ The focal point of life in Burma is this monument 
which rises in the heart of the capital city, Rangoon, 
like a huge, gilded hand bell. It is Sawe Dagon, the 
greatest of all the thousands of pagodas which 
shine on the landscape throughout the country. 
The original shrine was founded on this spot in 
588 B.c., and it has accumulated sanctity century by 
century. It is the largest Buddhist pagoda in the 
world. Eight of Buddha’s hairs are its supreme 
treasure. The pinnacle soars 360 feet above the 
ground (the Capitol in Washington is 285 feet 
high) and it is topped by a solid-gold umbrella 
fringed with jeweled bells. Pilgrims below can hear 
them tinkling faintly when there is a breeze. 

These pilgrims—they come from all over the 
Buddhist world—approach the central shrine up 
four vast staircases lined with booths selling offer- 


ings: candles, incense, flowers, paper streamers and 


decorations, wood and ivory carvings, packages of 


gold leaf. Inside, in the midst of a clutter of altars, 
and in an atmosphere of confusion mingled with a 
curious serenity, reposes a huge statue of Buddha in 
robes of gold with a band of jewels around his head. 
The soaring pinnacle of the pagoda completely 
dominates Rangoon and the low-lying rice fields 
which surround it, spearing above everything, the 
great landmark visible for scores of miles in all 


directions. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOSEPH BREITENBACH 


Colors flare in the pagoda, on all the city streets, 
and everywhere in Burma. Women wear long tight 
silk skirts in bright flowered patterns, set off by the 
delicate white muslin of their long-sleeved blouses. 
They are traditionally the most emancipated women 
in Asia, with a well-earned reputation for careful 
management of their households, their husbands, 
the family business and finances. They smoke cigars. 
It is therefore an interesting coincidence, at least, 
that the men wear skirts, called /ongyi, which tuck 
in at the waist. 

While the Burmese are in general famous for their 
tolerance and good nature, their country has been 
incessantly invaded, subdued, re-invaded, evacu- 
ated, bombed, ripped by civil war, usurped by 
fugitive Chinese armies, undercut by the Com- 
munists, shaken by political rows. 

The city of Rangoon, which means “end of 
strife,” mirrors all this cross-patch history: some 
of its public buildings are in the old British Colo- 
nial style (the country became independent of Brit- 
ain in 1948), vultures circle over some quarters at 
times, celebrations and parades fill the streets with 
people who wear color like smiles and celebrate 
anything. Above it all the fragile bells of the Great 
Pagoda rock in the warm air, faintly and persistently 
recalling the enduring gentleness of the Burmese 


spirit. rE END 
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and furrowed wastes,” while the 
“groans of mutilated humanity filled 
the air... . Men were found bare- 
headed and insane in the tempest. . . . 
The morgue will soon be choked 
with victims.” In an access of civic 
conceit rare even for a New Yorker, 
he added, “Brooklyn was in a fear- 
ful plight, being entirely cut off 
from New York.” 

By this time telegraph service had 
been partially restored; some of 
these heart-rending tales were wired 
to the rest of the country. Out in the 
Northwest, in Minnesota and the 
Dakota Territory, there had been 
sympathy for the beleaguered East, 
for these people knew about bliz- 
zards from long experience; but such 
a caterwauling was too much. The 
editor of the Bismarck Tribune, his 
tongue well into his cheek, promptly 
started raising a relief fund for the 
storm-stricken city. “Would you,” 
he wired New York’s Mayor Hewitt, 
“prefer clothes or food or both?” 

By the time they heard about this 
impudence, the people of the East 
were themselves ready for a chuckle. 
The snow had finally stopped on 
Wednesday; snarled trains had be- 
gun to move. In the station at Jersey 
City, the young ladies of the Lily 
Clay Gayety Company, a theatrical 





troupe, raised a soprano cheer and 
filed into a coach. They, too, had 
been engaged in an endless poker 
game; they had used gumdrops from 
the station’s candy stand for chips; 
licorice had stood for fifty dollars, 
lime and lemon for twenty, orange 
for ten; long since their ten-dollar 
counters had been morosely 
munched ; their Reading engagement 
was lost, but they hoped to make it 
up in Scranton and York. 

At sea the hurricane had broken 
late Tuesday afternoon. There was, 
indeed, a small patch of blue sky 
visible for a few minutes around 
four o’clock—a patch just about 
big enough, so said one of the pilots, 
to make a Dutchman a pair of 
breeches. All Tuesday night Pilot 
Boat No. 13 lay hove to under reefed 
trysail. At daybreak Wednesday the 
pilots broke out as much sail as the 
ice would allow. Late that afternoon 
she came up the Bay to dock at New 
York. The steward had cooked a 
huge dinner, and all hands sat down 
to eat, very hungry—and very thank- 
ful. They were just about to tuck 
the meal away when they heard the 
sailor on watch hail a passing tug. 
“What news?” he called. 

“Nine pilot boats lost with all 
hands,” was the shouted answer and 
below, in the cabin, they all heard 
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it. A senior pilot pushed his plate 
away and went on deck. As he 
passed, Inglis saw tears standing in 
his eyes. And every other dinner 
went unfinished. 

The havoc the Blizzard wrought 
at sea and alongshore was fearsome. 
From Chesapeake Bay north to 
Nantucket, two hundred ships were 
blown ashore, sunk, damaged, or 
abandoned at sea. 

By Thursday, signs had appeared, 
stuck atop the great drifts in the 
cities: “This Bank Don’t Bust,” they 
said, and “Take a Sample,” and 
“Will Sell at Sacrifice.” On Broad- 
way, anticipating the classic head- 
lines of Variety, the bible of show 
business, there was a terse placard: 


THIS BLIZ 
KNOCKS BIZ 


And children, cooped up for three 
days by nervous mothers, took 
charge of the snowbound streets. 
Never had there been such glorious 
fortresses, never had silk hats been 
so imperiled. 

By Friday the snowbound waifs in 
trains from Vermont to Maryland 
had been returned to the warm circle 
of their families, and the Blizzard 
had passed into the attic of their 
recollections. But they kept talking 
about it. All spring the tales grew 


taller. One woman insisted, as long 
as fifty years later, that the snow 
around her Connecticut home had 
not melted until the first week in June. 

Floods were charged to the Bliz- 
zard; when in August there was a 
mild epidemic of typhoid fever in 
some New England cities, heads 
wagged: the Blizzard must be at 
fault. A little more time would pass 
and Charles Dudley Warner, writing 
in the editorial columns of the Hart- 
ford Courant, would complain, “Ev- 
erybody talks about the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it.” 
As an aphorism should, this one 
summed it up. People were so de- 
lighted with it that they promptly 
attributed it to Mark Twain, their 
favorite humorist. 

But it was not, strictly speaking, 
accurate. For the Blizzard made 
people do something about the 
weather: it made them go under- 
ground. Within a year or two, all 
urban telegraph and telephone wires 
were below the streets, and plans 
for the subways in Boston and New 
York date from the time of the great 
fall of snow. The weather was un- 
usual in 1888, but it will have to be 
a great deal more unusual ever again 
to prostrate the northeastern quar- 
ter of the country so completely. 

THE END 
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set in a Masculine 
box style 14 kt gold 


mounting. 
plete. 


ONLY $32.00* 


*All prices plus 10% 
Federal Tax 


Com- 





Unset “Titania” stones, | to 5 carats, for your 
own rings, brooches, pins, ete. * 
Per carat ONLY $12 


Regent Synthetic Star Rubies and Sapphires 
at proportionately low prices 


FREE booklet and handy Ring-size Chart 





LAPIDARY CO., pep. 10-42 














511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 9, N. Y. 





WAREHOUSE 
SALE 


Save Up To 63% 
ON MUSEUM & CONTEMPORARY 


SCULPTURE 


MASTERPIECES 
IN REPLICA 


NEVER BEFORE AT 
THESE LOW PRICES 
F-#07 “DAVID” (J iiwsirated) 
Michelangelo, 1504. Original in Flor 
Italy, Green bronze finiah, Height 
$20 value. Only 
(Shipping, packing & insurance, $1.75 
h-404 “THE KISS" by Auguste Rodin 
(1840-1917). Original in Paris. Bronze 
finishs Height 10”. $35 value. Only 13.49 
(Shipping, packing & iosurance, $2.00) 
M-806 “THE THINKER” by Au- 
guete Rodin. A pair makes unusual book 
ends. Metropolitan M use f of Art 
sreen bronze finish. Height 9 s”, $15 
vue. Only 6.99 (Shipping packing & 
insurance, $1.25) 
105, L-204 “CHINESE FIGURES” (Mathematician & 
Dynasty, 14568-1644 Originals 
ron Ami ue bronze finish, Height 8”. (Sold 
s BL ) Ideal tor use ae bookends M5 vale Pair, only 
12.96. (Shi, ped Kxpre oa C ollect) 
‘STATUETTE cat” 





Pay Ptien, 600-300 B.C. An 
tiqued bronze finish. Height 0 value. Only 9.96. 
(Shipping & Packing, $1.75) 
History of Piece & Sculptor Included 
Limited Quantity at These Prices 
0 Day Money Back Guarantee. Check ltems Desired, En 
ose Check or Money Order, & Order Direct From 


WYNN’S WAREHOUSE, Dept. H-3, 
239 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Iliustrated, 36-page catalog given with each order, For 
cata o¢ only, send 25¢ in coin 


™ BIG MAN 


2° IW YOUR LIFE! 


Help him discover per- 
 & ps fect fit and smartest 
/ styling in his hard-to- 

find big size! 


SHIRTS...SHOES and SOX...for HIM! 


Superb dress and sport shirts, cut 
extra long, with sleeve lengths 35 to 
38 in every neck size. Shoes in sizes 
10 to 16, widths AAA to EEE, in 21 
styles for dress, work, sport or cas- 
val wear Fit and satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. Not sold in stores - 

by mail only. Priced amaz 

ingly low! Write TODAY 

for FREE full color Catalog. 


KING*SIZE ;, BROCKTON, MASS. 
CARTER CARPAC “-Purrose 


CARRIER 





s/ 





* 





The Car Top Carrier of Distinction 


Designed not only for ample capacity but also to en 
hance the looks of your fine car. Securely installed in 
a minute. Priced $37.50 (Small Car Size) to $99.50 
Full length station wagon). Short station wagon 
CarPae shown above, $69.50 All models shipped 
assembled, freight prepaid. Write for folder showing 
all sizes. State year, make and model of your car 


CARTER MFG. CO., 1215 S. E. Division, Portiand, Oregon. 
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it’s a wondertuil feeling, after you’ve shopped and shopped for 


some particular item, to come upon the absolutely right thing, to know 


immediately that rhis is it. Unhappily, it often takes miles of footwork 


and a plethora of patience to turn up these gems. It does, that is, unless 


you’re already among the devotees of shopping by mail. What could be 





Fiower Pin 


Add a breath of spring to your 
wardrobe with this 

pewter lily-of-the-valley pin, 
handmade in Sweden. 

2°4” long. $7.50. postpaid, 
incl, tax. 

Stephanie’s Imports. 

1966 Broadway, N.Y.C. 23. 


Do it Yourselt 

Needles, yarn and knitting 
instructions for a smart sweater 
with a scarfed neckline 

and three-quarter 

sleeves. Mohair yarn in white, 
black, gray, red 

or parchment. Sizes 10-12, 
$11.75; 14- 16, $13.75. Postpaid. 
Couture Fashion Yarns, 

119 E. 84th St., 

Penthouse South, N.Y.C. 28, 


MARCH 
























Triple Piay 

This saucy bird in a lucite cage 
boasts three faces—as a 
thermometer, barometer 

and paperweight. Bird changes 


color to predict weather. 
The cage is 4” high, 

has a 23%” heavy brass base. 
$4.50, postpaid. 

Sleepy Hollow Gifts 

1037 Crane Drive, 

Falls Church, Va. 


Front-Row Seat 





These precision-made, 2x20 

power opera glasses are lightweight 
and small enough to tuck 

into handbag or pocket. Pigskin 
case comes in red, gray or 
turquoise stripe. 4”x1°¢”x1 4” 
$5.45, postpaid, incl. tax. 

Little Falls Import Co., 

55 Jacobus Ave., Little Falls, N.J. 











SHOPPER 


simpler than to let a shopping specialist do all that pavement pounding 
for you—then present, in one quick-to-scan showcase, only the choic- 
est, the most imaginative items from shops all over the world? We've a 
hunch that once you sample the Shopper’s sparkling March collection 


oelow, you'll never forsake the streamlined ease of mail-order buying. 





Crystal Clear 

There’s a touch of 

Irish artistry in this honey 

or marmalade jar of 

lead crystal Waterford glass. 

It’s 444” high, 

holds 8 ozs. $8, postpaid. 

Irish House, O’Bannon’s Green, 
Cozaddale, O. 





italian import 

There’s a wealth of wearing 

and of style in these 

washable stretch gloves which fit 
women’s sizes 6-84, 

men’s sizes 8-10'%. Tan capeskin 
palms, natural color 
hand-crocheted 

cotton string backs. 

$8.50, postpaid. 

Sig Buchmayr, 

16 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. 22. 








Silver Shelis 
Footed clam 

shells in gleaming silver 
plate serve a 

dual purpose as candy 
dishes or ash 

trays. 6” x 4”. $2.95 

a pair, postpaid, 

incl, tax. 

Croydon Silversmiths, Ltd., 
805 Lexington 

Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 





Luxury item 

A jewel egg encircled by a 14K-gold 
ribbon and a “Happy Easter” 

tag suspended from a 14K-gold 
bracelet, $29. 

Charm alone, $18. Inca rose, 
amethyst, yellow agate 

or turquoise stones. Postpaid, 

incl. tax. Marchal Jewelers, 

745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 





HOLEDAYS 


_ BULL FIGHT POSTERS 






The world’s most sought- 
after splash of color and 
excitement e Famous 
matadors ¢ Great Spanish 
plazas ¢ Historic cartels ¢ 
Llopis and Domingo e 
Ortega in Valencia. 
A classic decorator’s item ¢ 
life for a patio « 
den or game room, 
Regular size 18”x22” $2.00 each. Three 
for $5.00. Giant mural size 44”x100” 
brave, bold virtually unobtainable 
$6.50 each. 


Art by 
Printed by 


Vivid 
For the collector's 


Also available in limited quantity: 
authentic posters of the fight in 
which Manolete was killed. $3.50 


each, postpaid. 


Check or money order. No C.O.D.'s 


Keith HauesJtd 


Box 968-H, Palm Springs, California 


MONTREAL + LONDON + PARIS » MILAN «© AMSTERDAM 


PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


Magnificently painted in 
full color, from old or new 
photos, by outstanding 
European 








and American 
artists. Our portraits in oil 
are TRE WORKS OF ART, 
painted on pure linen can- 
vas from your photograph 
and NOT painted on top 
of an enlargement of your 
photo. 1}6Academy Trained 
Artists to choose from 


THE PERFECT GIFT 


Ne longer need you envy those fortunate enough te own 
a family off portrait. Have you a photograph of some 
jeved one whose memory you wish to perpetuate? 

Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. 


12” «x 16” x 30” x 40” 95 
Canvas 39 95 T Canvas 299 

For Details, Write for FREE 28 Page Catalogue, 
“EVERY PAINTING A MASTERPIECE" 


Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 


Dept. EP, 26 W. Séth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
In Canada: 25 Stratford Rd., Montreal 29, P. Q. 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 







SPANISH(.“c:7::::.) © FRENCH ° ITALIAN 
GERMAN ¢ RUSSIAN * JAPANESE 


ICELANDIC * MODERN GREEK 
any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


With LINGUAPHONE The World's Standard Conversa 
tional Method — You Start to SPEAK another language 
TOMORROW or IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 
Only LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s best native lan 


guage teachers into your home. Vor just 20 minutes a day, 
you listen to Linguaphone’s life like MODEKN, conversa 
tional Recordings. You hear & to 12 outstanding linguiets 
both men and women, speak you understand you 
SPEAK. It's the same natural way you learned to speal 


your mother tongue long before you went to school 
Used internationally by schools, colleges 
firme. More than a million home-study 
learned another language this ideal 
Send today for Free booklet 
that fully describes the co 


and business 
students have 
onversational way 
Passport to a New World 

ersational method; also de 


tails on how you may obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit 

in the language you choose on FREE TRIAI 
Linguaphone Institute, T- 47-039 Kadio City, No V. 20 

F Linguaphone institute “I 


T-37-039 Radio City, New York 20,N.¥ 


FREI 


| Please send me 
Details of FREE 


| 
Book | 
Trial. No obligation, of course 
My language interest is | 
| Name | 
Address | 
City | 
| 


Zone State 


| The World's Standard Conversational 
' 





MAKCH 











Norm Thompson 
Unusual and Smpoited Srinitiwenn 


Hew Com 
Scaler 


NOT IN STORES 


INDIAN SWEATER 


Entirely handknit of heavyweight 
pure raw wool by Cowichan Indians 
of British Columbia. Sheds rain & 
snow all day. Natural black-gray- 
white yarns form traditional Indian 
folklore designs. Each is oviginal # 
different! Rare and treasured “heir- 
loom” quality. Will last a_ lifetime 
Handsome, comfortable all-weather 
protection, Give men’s or women's 


suit size, height, $39°"° 


weight. Perfect fit id 
a. ae postpa 
geeremecce Zipper cardigans $47.50 
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SOLD ONLY BY MAIL ORDER 


Unusual imported exclusive 


clothing, boots, equipment 
& children 
ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE! 


Write for Free catalog TODAY 


2 qt. 
size 


$25.90 


3 qt. 
size 


$6.05 


Add 50¢ 
ea. pow 
$1.00 ea. 
west of 
Mississ. 


for men, women 








No COD's 


a PRETTY KETTLE of brig 
highly polished alumi inasb tiful a shape 
as you will ever find. Certain to be in constant use 
in the very best kitchens and never put away. Just 
wipe to keep bright. Handle is insulated. 





free catalog 


HATHORE, INC., 542 3rd Ave., NYC 16 






Heavy gauge hiack 
wrought iron. Ten 
separate compart 
ments, desi¢ ”y 





an outatand) 
san to acc , 
date 200 L/P al 
| buma, features « 
top shelf for the 
jackets of records 
in use, Measures 
27 a24x10° A 
muat for th di 
cated aud) e 
Completely u 
bled Nomina! Exy 
Me 


CONTEMPORARY 
DESIGN 
CABINET 


HOLDS 


250 MONEY BACK $9.95 


RECORDS GUARANTEE 


 * Associates inc. P.O. Box 7192 Elkins Park, Pa 
hip my Record Rack! | enclose $9.95 ck. or M.O. 
NAME — . 
AdpRess____ ey 
CITY LONE STATE 














To Brighten Your Easter Table ~~ 7 


Little 
Reed 
Baskets 


for Jetly Beans, 
Flowers, Nuts 


Set « 12 
only 59% pais 











Watch your guests ‘ool ind ah’ when they see 
your Easter table bedecke with these dainty 
high baskets— filled with jel bean ‘egg uny 
flowers of nuts 
The children will love ‘em. The grown-ups will sa 
you're the Cleverest hoste the world' Sarista 
aon Guaranteed. Send Check of Mone Order 
Wmalea 
SPEER GUPTP 01 spencer wag. 
Atlantic City, NW. J. ———_—_— 
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HOLD YOUR OWN HOLIDAY SHOPPER 
In Any Company 
Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 


the necessary points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 
course. 





- toe Eight ounces of whatever 
ey THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— cheer you please can be served 


author of “Charm”, 

ane Woman You contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art etc. 
vou To re “*¢ She has sifted ovt the salient points to save you time. If you DID go 
elety women, knows to college, or if you didn't, you will apprecicte this remarkable course of only 
ife on two continents 


Miss Wilson's aytobi- forty lessons (token four a week). Now you con follow or join in any cultured 
yA "] FOUND conversation! A boon for the busy person. A “must” for travel. Students ore 


up in each of these 

hand-turned, glazed-pottery mugs. 
In turquoise, white, charcoal 

or brown. $1.25 

each or $4.50 for 4 

in single or assorted colors. 









Postpaid. The Vermont 
















Crossroads Store, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
















yy eng drop pment 
plan. Complete details FREE! Airmail averlo a. 
reaches us overnight WRE TE TODAY! Ha " fc rd, Pa 


MELLINGER CO., Dept. X 503 
1717W d, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 











now avail- 
MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Dept. G-4,Hollywood 28, Cal. 
” 
the new coor SLIDE S 
li } 
easy way!) >) BIGGEST SELECTION ANYWHERE! 
16mm. movies, and 2’x2” color slides—travel, history, 
railroads, ships, planes, circus, wild life, and col- 
Bi er discounts, too, on projectors, cameras, supplies! Get 
144 atoes! free—every three weeks—twelve page newspaper-size Auto Vacuum 
Tom Here’s a miniature vacuum 
toes! Kies cleaner which plugs into the cigar 
oma lighter. Interchangeable 
Rich, Scarlet Red Tomatoes! Yours to 591 EASTIN-PHELAN BUILDING DAVENPORT, 1OWA 
Now ~ for the first time — grow tomatoes you 4 47 HOME-IMPORT upholstery, 13-foot cord, on-off 
ean be proud of! Don't plant seeds and trust to BUSINESS sgeueen switch, removable dust bag. 
bumper tomato harvest — the easy way! There's 
nothing else like this new planting method for giving abroad (see examples at left) and selling to ; : 
—y ¥ ---j4 4, postpaid. Page and Biddle, 
— with leas work than you ever dreamed possible! 17: flad thousands of exotic imports for full or 
Pre-Plants Work Like This... 
Burpee F, hybrid tomato seed pre-planted in them. 
They protect, nourish seeds through difficult early 
a vigorous start and healthy, rapid growth! Eliminate 
work, waste and loss you have when you plant 


able. (Lippincott) omazed! For full details write to 
2 " 
FREE— Blackhawk's big sale catalog of 8mm. and 
re 
Mor matoes! 
lectors items from the turn of the century! Big 
bargain list! 
Tastier 
attachments for floor and 
Enjoy all through the Growing Season! Sestrevione 
luck — Pertl-Cubes* Pre-Plants make sure of a 
Make big profits buying low cost imports 7\4"x4’xA". $15.95 
you big, healthy tomato plants and delicious tomatoes 
apere time business, how to pecket profits 21 Station Rd., 
They're cubes of idea! plant food with a W. Atlee Complet 
days, give tomato plants the extra push they need for 
individual seeds! 





Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 





fuse Watts tient Gee Quae " NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N. ¥.C. 22. 
Place Ferti-Cubes Pre-Plants on a flat surface, keep BUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 
, 4 the world ... right in your own home. 
wetted with a fog spray, That's all! In as little as 4 Muadseds of sete fe cheese from 
weeks you are ready to set vigorous tomato plants 7 5 Per set ? 
inte your garden. You transplant cube roots and all. only $1. of 10 
No wilt, no lost growing time, no thinning, no wasted . Free list of sete by return mail, 
aoed WRITE TODAY! . . Dept. H2 
Enjoy Tomatees All Season! - “30 Years of Color | Pioneering” 
Fertl-Cubes Pre-Plante come with your choice of 
Burpee Big Early or BIG BOY® F, hybrid tomato PHOTO LAB., INC. 
seeds, Big Early averages over 7.6 o., ripens 16-20 3825 Georgia Ave Wash. 11, D.C 


days earlier than BIG BOY®, BIG BOY® averages 
1 th., is at ite peak in midseason, also produces late in 
season, when most varieties stop producing! Both are 
delicious, high yielders. Plant both and enjoy baskets 
full of tomatoes — with leas work than ever —all season 
long! Backed by Fertl's unconditional money-back 








This proven successful short- 
cut method teaches you to 


guarantee ee Ge, 909.0, Patent Pentin ented Automatic Chord Se- 
OW. Atlee Burpee ¢ U.S. Patent Pending lector. Send for Free sample 

Big Early Hybrid Tomato Pre-Plants Lesson, Chord Selector, Note 
24 plants — $2.98 Selector. ane vies wer-os- 

i ince" Songs. Enclose 10¢ for 

72 plant Economy Pkg. — $6.98 postage Sad handling. 

BIG BOY® Hybrid Tomato Pre-Plants DEAN ROSS, 45 W. 45, Dept. R-4651 New York 36. 


24 plants — $2.96 
72 plant Economy Pkg. — $6.98 


FERTL, INC, 2 yo: 


0. /New Arrow Shirt 
© South Norwalk, Conn. Catalog! 
ee Mvrowin 3 21 different collar s 


Free a Re shirt sizes 13 to 20 








to 37 "Mail orders filled. We pay 
postage. Send for FREE catalog 


fe RKTOWN HABERDASHERS 


126 West 50th St., 















START SPEAKING ° * 
. . 
FRENCH * (yy FREE COLOR PRINT ° 
@ 
Ts A) : 
4 from negatives or slides * 
. 
$ In BONUS attractive stand-up mount. Mail this ed with © 
ALMOST OVERNIGHT! © Kodacolor negative or color slide. You will receive an @ 
ERE'S the enslost way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, | , oversized color print FREE! e 
Russian dormar Italian, Japanese or Hrazilian 
Listen to PREB 2 sided non-breakable record, Let your | Gmerican FILM SERVICE e 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once DEPT. AHI, P.O. BOX 1707 ate dee TENNESSEE 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a@ perfect accent! Re. ee e° oe 3) 2 = 
That's all you hear! Mo dull, tedious work, Just Msten— LL - es 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon, Kush 25¢ to 
help cover coat of special packaging, shipping. State | Phe te B k C t | 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 0 0 00 a a og 
full Cortina course, No obligation, CORTINA ACADEMY, 








Dept. 523, 136 W. 62nd St., New York 19 


Only camino catalog of photographic books avail- 
able. Over 500 titles —international selections—on 
every phase of photography. Covers 35mm, Reflex, 
Color, Portraiture, Optica, Photo-journalism, etc 


BRITISH SHOES! 
for amateurs and preas! 24 big a Write today 
- at a fraction of their AMPH oTo, ine, | , De ay M. 


American retail price 






























Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 
includes all import charges 
STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. ; 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J 
' 
Genth | ir your 
Bluse ts | PAPER CLIP MONEY HOLDER 
pas rn Extra heavy gilt gold finish, 1” x 244". Most prac- 
N 1 tical gift for Men or Women. For American or For- 
ome ' eign Currency. Price includes tax. Mail $1.00 to 
8, Se WARRY STEFFIN, 38 West Ninth St.,W. Y. 11, N.Y. 
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COME 
FOR COCKTAILS! 


Continued from Page 70 


next morning he decided it was ri- 
diculous. How absurd, he thought, 
to think that a decent musical could 
be developed from George Bernard 
Shaw's Pygmalion! 

If you want to understand cock- 
tail parties you should go early— 
either at the precise hour stated on 
the invitation, or even a little before. 


You will discover that there’s some- , 


thing very touching about the first 
hour of the party, with no one there 
except you and your host and host- 
ess. One or two other guests may 
arrive, but not many, and the air 
will be full of expectancy and little 
noisy silences—noisy because of the 
sound of spreaders scraping in the 
cheese dip and molars munching 
potato chips. 

Your hostess will probably be far 
too addled by your prompt arrival 
to say much of anything; and she 
may disappear completely on the 
pretext of checking something in 
the kitchen. Or she may try to 
substitute music for conversation, 
and from the phonograph George 
Feyer will begin to tinkle loudly or 
Marlene Dietrich will moan. 





An hour passes. Then, suddenly, 
a great many guests arrive at once, 
and, sure enough, the party picks 
up. The tempo of talk increases and 
so does the pitch, drowning out 
Feyer and Dietrich. About two 
hours after the party’s scheduled 
beginning, the noise reaches a, glo- 
rious climax. Things are in their full- 
est swing. (It is at this point that 
you are arguing brilliantly with your 
Southerner and exchanging, simul- 
taneously, little glances with That 
Girl across the room.) Hearing this 
crescendo of sound, the experienced 
hostess knows two things: first, that 
her party is a success and, second, 
that it is about to enter a new 
phase. Because this crescendo lasts 
no more than five or ten minutes. 
Then it begins to subside. Often its 
subsiding will be signaled by one of 
those curious, sudden silences that 
may fall upon everyone in the room— 
followed by someone’s small, nerv- 
ous laugh. At this point, more drinks 
are hurriedly passed, but it’s no use. 
The crescendo will not come twice 
at a cocktail party. After it, guests 
will either begin to leave or to show 
signs that they are staying forever. 

Around half past eight, if you are 
a reasonably likable fellow, your 
hostess will tap you on the arm and 
whisper in your ear, ““We’re asking 





"CREAM OF THE,GROPT 


a Naa 





Widmer's New York State Cream Sherry 
is never produced in a hurry .. . just the right 
wine grapes and long years of expert cellar-care 
ae oe give this great wine the superiority that 
makes your entertaining more successful . 
your enjoyment more complete. 


Rich, full-bodied and mellow, this fine wine 
wins more and more friends every year! 





The perfect dessert wine! 


Write for colorful Wine Manners, Cookery booklet 


WIDMER’S:: WINES 


Widmer'’s Wine Cellars Inc. Naples 1, New York 





For the ultimate in enjoyment 


‘Stereo high-fidelity by 
SYLVANIA 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT WINE O'TSTRICTS 





NATIONAL PARK IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES poco sco ro alle dil elaine teria eter aie 4 
Next summer spend a cool | ?.G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager, | 
vacation in wondrous Glacier. | Dent 3. Great Northern Railway, | 

ne » ae ; . bh au . inn 

Hiking, riding, fishing, golf; | Please send detaila on Glacier Park | 
majestic scenery. Lofty, vacations j 
snow-splashed peaks, ancient | 
glaciers, plunging waterfalls. Name 
Fine hotels, superb food. Addreas 

Mail coupon now. oii 2 ; 

ity one 
GO DIRECT—GREAT NORTHERN'S | . 
STREAMLINED WESTERN STAR iiesdeebidicabibeusiibeieetbinetnamenbensas J 
















VISIT 





~PAY LATER! 
by friendly Irish Air Lines 


Pay as little as $42 down* and 

be on your way to Europe...in 
Super-Constellation comfort by 
Inisn Arn Lines. For exciting free 
“Vacation Planner” kit, write 
Inien Ain Lines, Dept. H-101 
(address below) 


*with 20 months to pay the balance 


bass ges Pd 
25 492 —___. 
ECONOMY CLASS 


LONDON 
Round Trip Fares 
| we, gt | only $46 down* 





- 











$408 ¢ $344 & $4? 00 
b42te Mice yaa 
+ ) $4446 $e 
$486 6 $460 60 % 
« 959) ¢ $562 60 oY 
va ns We PARIS 


- 


IB only $50 down* 





only $60 down* 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT—he's an expert 


“ [RUSH AIR LINES 


THE FRIENDLY AIRLINE 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. ¢ Phone: Plaza 1-5040 

















FASHION FIND FOR ‘59: Continental in inspiration, American in their 


a few of our good friends to stay 
on and have a little supper. Will 
you?” And, blushing from this flat- 
tery, you will probably say yes. 
Whether that supper arrives within 
twenty minutes or two hours de- 
pends on your hostess and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the other guests. With the 
chance of a meal in the offing, those 
who are not good friends may hang 
around, acting as if they were. 

After eating, another weeding-out 
process may occur. Your hostess 
may tap you on the arm again and 
whisper: “We want just a very few 
of our dearest friends to stay for a 
nightcap, so we can have a real 
visit. Will you?” 

And when that final nucleus of the 
truest and dearest and oldest friends 
is gathered at last in a little circle 
around the cocktail table with the 
overflowing ash trays and spent cock- 
tail glasses, your hostess will no 
doubt say, “One of the things I hate 
about cocktail parties is that I never 
get a chance to talk to the people I 
want to talk to!”’ And, in the leaden 
silence that follows, she may say, 
“Have you heard this record?”—as 
she puts on George Feyer. 

I read with some concern the 
other day that cocktail parties—of 
the type I have just described—are 
on their way out. Motivational Re- 





search, which seems to be today’s 
watchword, says so. As a result of 
“the vast swing to suburban living,” 
the M. R. men say, there has been 
an increase of what I fear is called 
Togetherness. ““The cocktail hour is 
changing from an exclusively party- 
associated interlude to a family- 
centered custom,” they say in Moti- 
vational talk, which means that big 
cocktail parties are being replaced 
by quiet, leisurely cocktails at home. 
If this is true—if someday cocktail 
parties will be as passé as the Hesita- 


.tion Waltz—perhaps a moment 


should be spent with their brief but 
fairly gaudy history. 

The cocktail party is the newest 
form of en masse fun to be devised 
by man, with the possible exception 
of the “rumble.” The first cocktail 
party was undoubtedly held in 1920, 
shortly after the adoption of the 
18th Amendment. Before 1920 most 
social drinking was done in public 
saloons and was therefore an almost 
exclusively masculine pastime. But 
Prohibition forced America’s drink- 
ing population underground. The 
safest place to drink became the 
living room where, of course, the 
ladies were, and the ladies couldn’t 
have liked it more. Those who re- 
member those palmy days say that 
cocktail parties were infinitely gayer 
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comfortable, carefree casualness, these smart, new matching Hickok Riviera “7 YY ’ 
Wi % 


accessories win the most-likely-to-sueceed men’s fashion award for 1959. 


Also available in other designs, styles and colors. 


New Riviera Match-Mate 


Fs Sih eet a M2, 
CLOCKWISE: Jewelry Set, $3.50. Bola Tie, $1.50. Belts, in a variety of buckle designs and colors, $2.50. Jewel Box, $4.95. Lancer Wallet, $5.00. Prices plus Federai Tax where applicable 
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than they are today. For one thing 
they were a gesture of defiance 
against those who had inflicted Pro- 
hibition on the country. They were 
the bold, the daring, the naughty 
thing to do. There was an air of 
excitement about these parties, the 
kind that is generated by jauntily 
breaking the law. And each cocktail 
was an adventure, too, since the 
spirits that were available produced 
unpredictable results. Depending on 
your bootlegger, a few swallows 
might make you pleasantly tiddly or 
violently ill. Bathtub gin (which, in- 
cidentally, was hardly ever mixed in 
quantities that required a bathtub) 
could be made with alcohol, glyc- 
erin, essence of juniper and other 
odds and ends, and had a taste that 
had to be covered up by some other 
gubstance—sugar, bitters, fruit juices 
or syrups. The same was true of 
other bootleg liquor. And so came 
the invention of the hundreds of 
cocktails, slings, punches, toddies 
and nogs that now fill the pages 
of the Bartender’s Guide. H. L. 
Mencken estimated that 17,864,- 
392,788 different drinks could be 
concocted with the available ingre- 
dients, and many of them were. 
There was rivalry, which added to 
the fun. Each cocktail-party host 
tried to come up with better, or 


North, and South quickly, 


OF cowue!,..BY TRAIN! 
IT’S EASIER, FASTER, SAFER AND LOTS MORE FUN! 


The vast network of the French ! 
scheduling take you anywhere you want to go— East, West, 


cleverer, cocktails. Recipes were in- 
vented, sampled and quickly passed 
around. Into the shakers went whites 
of eggs, yolks of eggs, milk, honey, 
Worcestershire sauce, orange-flower 
water, wines and mixers of every 
variety. Weirder grew the drinks, 
scarcer got the real stuff, and higher 
went its price. Still people cried, 
“Come for cocktails!” A Chicagoan 
recalls not being the least bit sur- 
prised at parties where he was 
charged for the drinks. 

Today, without doubt, liquor is 
far better-tasting than it was during 
Prohibition; its quality is reliable. 
This is certainly one reason why, 
with the exception of the ubiquitous 
Dry Martini, the wine-mixed, sugar- 
added, fruit-juicy cocktails have all 
but disappeared. The great majority 
of drinks now served at cocktail 
parties are plain highballs, or—a 
recent vogue—on the rocks. The 
maraschino-cherry business has suf- 
fered a decline. Olives have felt it, 
as have bitters. A number of bar- 
tenders bemoan the change; it has 
robbed their profession of its old 
skills. “It used to be you could get a 
reputation on how you mixed a cer- 
tain cocktail,” a bartender said to 
me. “Today, who cares? Scotch and 
water, gin and tonic, bourbon on 

Continued on Page 180 
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Missouri is ready when you are! Ready with fish and fun-filled 
waters. Ready with pleasure-packed parks and playgrounds 
Ready with the lure of leisurely Ozarks living— with casy-gaited 


saddle horses and colorful bridle trail 


Missouri is ready, too, with scenic highways that lead to 
famous old pioneer outposts—to Civil War battlefields that 
changed the course of history—to the old stamping grounds of 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Mark Twain—-to the Shepherd of 
the Hills country, the beginning of the Santa Fs 


Sp rreut 
me to grea 


Trail, the birthplace of the Pony lxpress 
springs that gush torrents up to 840 million 

gallons a day—to thousands of acres of 
picturesque Ozark scenery and dozens of 


quaint old river town 


And when you've “seen the sights’? and are 
ready for a bit of city life, there’s big 


league baseball and outdoor opera 


e Normandy e Brittany ¢ Alsace ¢ Burgundy, 


Get the true flavor of the memorable French countryside, 








Visit the historic centers radiating from Paris 
See the picturesque towns, villages, the out-of-the-way places. 


the Pyrenees ¢ Provence e the Riviera. 


Of course! ... By train! 
The New Eunaitpass . a history making 
achievement in travel convenience — ONE ticket good for 2 
months of unlimited railroad travel interchangeably in 13 Euro- 
pean countries .. . only $125. Buy it through your travel agent. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept. H3 


Please send me: 








Name 
Oo Illustrated booklet 
“FRANCE” Address 
0 Information on 
“EURAILPASS” City State. 
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every summer in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Famous art 


galleries, museums, and 


colorful night life, too 


aaa 
Missouri Division of Resources and 
Development 

Dept. C943, Jefferson City, Mo. 





Please send literature as checked below. 
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' 
C)THIS IS MISSOURI,” colorful 36-page brochure, | 
sent FREE, no obligation. i 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Fiorida 


Ranches 


California 





A Resort 
Hotel of Merit 


.«- FLORIDA at its Best,. 


wonderful combinatio 










and superb cuisine. Just a step from 
smart shops, theatres, yet secluded in 
a magnificent tropical estate. Dine on 


For Color Brochure and Attractive Rates 


had HUNT 


ST PETERSBURG 





ont 
n of friendliness 


sun drenched lanai overlooking rare 


tropical gardens. Planned social y 
program...Exotic Sen-Rab lounge. we 4 
Golf, Horse-Dog Racing, Fishing, 


Concerts. Modified American 
European Plan. 


or 





Write H. Paul Barnes, Pres. 








Life in 82 Seconds... 


. + + That's all the time required to 
fill out this coupon. It will bring 
ayou — free of charge —a beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet which will 
show you 100] ways in which Miami 
— the Magic City of the Sun — 
avails a bright new world of happi- 
ness and diversion for you and 
your entire family. 


The City of 


MIAMI 


Young or old ... wage earner or executive 
——Miami spells vacation magic to millions. 
And Miami can spell VACATION magic 
for you! 


“Miami Invitation,’ Dept. NM 1 D 


320 N.E. 5th St., Miami, Florida 
Name 


DIPLOMAT 


HOTEL ANDO COUNTRY CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA/ FLORIDA 


The new, complete-in-itself resort 
world — 400 acres on the ocean — 
with its own on-premises, 18-hole 
golf course with Cary Middlecoff, 
Pro; 1,000-foot beach; 4 swimming 
pools; yacht dockage; tennis with 
Fred Perry, Pro; superb cuisine; top 
entertainment in CAFE CRISTAL! 


SAMUEL FRIEDLAND, Ownership 
GEORGE E. FOX, Managing Director 





Write for free brochure 





or see your Travel Agent 





» Colonnades Hotel 


a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance 


CVE VACATION arts 


PALM BEACH SHORES, FLORIDA 





Deep era fiehing 
etc. Luxurious eMcien« 
from April i PF 
optional. Unite accom 
not per person. Phone 
| cov 19 Ocean 
each, Fla, Vietor 68-1481 


Golf, water sporta 
Spring rate 







and TV 
r unit 
wirefort t rochure 


‘ tle > 
Ave, Palm Beach Shores, Riviera 








Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 

200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge Reanenatie rates for 1, 2 bed 
roome with kitchenettes, Bring the Family, Color brochure 


T. P. Carr, Gulf Winds, $1. Petersburg, Fleride 
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PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at the rambling 
design and spacious grounds 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, guests are congenial, 
accommodations are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children’s pool, snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. 
Guif Stream fishing. Planned 
entertainment. 

Open Dec. 15 to May 1 

Write for color folder 








WYNHOLM HOTEL 
\ as 


// Ps Directty on ocean, Dress for beach 
in your 


room. European plon 






serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser 
vations. For color booklet, write 


Fred Wynn, Mgr 





Clearwater Beach Hotel 


Charming, restful, congenial 


Private beach on Gulf of 
Mexico. American plan. Fishing, bathing, golf, water 
sports. Send for color brochure today. A Boss Hotel 


W. E. LeFon, Manager—Clearweter 1, Florida 
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Planned 
entertainment 
at famous 
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At the foot of Pikes Peak! 
Just 18 Miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal 
accommodations, meals to please a gourmet, 
a horse for every guest. Rodeos, pack 
trips, chuck wagon dinners, ctagecoach 
rides, swimming, western fun. See 
your travel agent or write for free booklet. 
Paradise Ranch, Woodland Park 5, Colorado 
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GALBAGHER 
RANG H 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 











WONDERFUL WEEK 


of fun and rest® os 


You'll long remember your vacation at this famous 
ranch in the Rockies’. . . unlimited riding, heated pool, 
fishing, boating, steak frys, hay rides, scenic trips, 
square dancing, evening entertainment, fabulous food. 
Send for free foto folder and special family rates. 


BEAVER’S S-V RANCH 


Winter Park 9M, Colorodo 
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THE WEST’S LUXURY RESORT! 
ARROWHEAD 
SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SPA 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


Relax and have fun in the center of the 
Southern California playground. Sunny, 
warm weather for swimming, golf, riding, 
tennis. Just a few minutes from Lake 
Arrowhead skiing and Santa's Village. 
World's hottest mineral steam bath caves. 
Wonderful food and nightly entertain- 
ment. Air-Conditioned. Write for vivid 
color brochure. 

Los Angeies—DU 8-1151 * San Francisco—EX 7-2717 

SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 








EARLY CALIFORNIA 
IN A COMPLETELY MODERN SETTING 


Mission Inn 


HISTORIC GARDEN HOTEL 





historic Mission Inn, % hour from 

Disneyland. See famous art treas- 
ures, the Catacombs, Flyers Wall, St. 
Cecilia & St. Francis Chapels. Enjoy the 
Olympic pool, free golf, free parking, 
dine in beautiful restaurants including the 
fabulous Spanish Patio. Air-conditioned. 
Warm, sunny, desert climate. Rooms 
from $11.00 double—Family Plan Rates. 
Write Mission Inn for colorful brochure. 
Los Angeles DU 8-1151 + San Francisco€X 71-2117 
SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
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ARIZONA 





Ycgorw 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 





Climate Club, 5815-G Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 





Camp Sawtooth Ranch, Wyo. 

Write for your brochure of our Wilderness area ranch in 
Beartooth Mountains near Yellowstone Park. Enjoy the 
real West, ride horseback into the ranch, fish our many 
lakes and streams. 


Luther H. Bradshaw, Red Lodge, Montana 
Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont., 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages. 
Comfortable accommodations, Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, 


rates write Payl E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles—Glacier National Park. Modern Ledge rooms and 
cottages on lake. Offering horseback riding, swimming 
pool, pack trips, dining, waterskiing, sailboating, fishing, 


canoeing For reservations write les Vv. Averili— Owner 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful Mountain Resort. All facilities for Vacation 
or Honeymoon. Superb horses, heated swimming pool, 
lake, beach. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, nightly entertain 
ment. Superior cuisine. Sensible rates. Open May 16 to 


Oct. 19. Free booklet Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 
Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Write to: 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 804 M, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool, Wonderful Meais. American Plan from 
87.50 weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips Available. See 
your Travel Agent or write io free folder. Open May thru 
October. Special rates for children. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT i, COLORADO 
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For the Finest in Arizona 
guest ranch life—those who know—keep coming back to 


Saddie & Surrey Guest Ranch, 
Rt. 9, Box 963, Tucson, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 





Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


A vividly colorful spring vacation with sun-drenched days 
in perfect setting at ranch-resort, 2200 ft. altitude, over 
looking desert & mts. Excellent horses, modern pool, all 
ranch activities, fine food. Season Oct. 15th to May Ist 


Write: The Spauidings, Rovte 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 19th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 








Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 33rd year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AA Write for illustrated brochure 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 





Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale 

Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 


Scottsdale, Arizona. Robert Foeh!, Manager 








on 
Devil's Pool Guest Ranch 
1465 acres in the famed Ozarks, five-mile shoreline on new 
Table Rock Lake. Western atmosphere, air-cond. cot- 
tages, modern lodge, private swimming pools, saddle 
horses, etc. Write for folder 


Dan Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
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Fun for the family 
at Hews. 
motor hotels 
combining 
hotel and 

facilities. 


Write for Free Directory to Master Hosts, 225 Rowan Buildin 























New Jersey 





RETIRE ON 
$150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL ex- 
Penses $200-250 a mo. Am.- -Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala 30 min. to city of 44 million, medical center. 
Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by Air. Train, bus, 
paved roads all the way. Full time servants, maids, 
cooks, $8 to $15 per mo. Filet mignon 50c lb., coffee 45c, 
gas 17c gal. Rum 90c fth; gin, brandy 70c to $1.15; 
whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, 
confusion, jitters. Just serene living among consider- 
ate people. For EXACTLY how Americans are living 
in world’s most perfect climate on $90—$150—$250 
a mo. mail $2.00 for complete current information, 
photos, prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vaca- 
tioning and retirement conditions from Am. view- 
point (Pers. Chk. OK) to Thayer of Mexico, File 5B, 
Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. (Money-back guarantee—If 
you prefer airmail delivery, add 40c to U.S.—$1.25 
to other countries). 


Hotel El Pozo Del Rey— Acapulco 

Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at regular 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond, Private tile bath 
with hot water in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder & rates to 


Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel Ei Pozo Del Rey, Acapulco, Mex 














GENEVA (switzercano) HOTEL DE LA PAIX 





Ideally located on G 








eneva lakefront Maxim im comfort —Charm- 
Ar 


ing decor—Parking— Highly appreciat nerican Visitors 








Scotiand 
Scottish Highlands 


Beautiful country home~— all modern comforts 
loveliest views in Scotland 





one of the 
Home farm produce, superb 





cooking. Central for tours throughout Highlands. Accom 

modation for couple or family. $12. each daily. Write 

R. W. Rapley, Cardinal Heights P.O., Ottawa, Canada 
Bermuda 





ee ” 
Rosedon 

Small hotel, delightfully 

of Hamilton. Sy 

baths 

Selective 


situated within walking distance 
vacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
ew swimming pool in attractive surroundings. 
dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


"Rosedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 
British West indies 
Historic Nevis, British West Indies 


Enjoy fine beaches of Caribbean's loveliest yet most un- 
spoiled island. Modern cottages for 14 guests on old sugar 
plantation. For information & reservations, write airmail 
or cable via St. Kitts Frank H. Galey, Golden Rock Estate, 

Gingerland, Nevis, B. W. 1. 











Traveling 
This 
Spring? 


Here’s your guide to 
fine accommodations 
The ad- @ 
vertisers on these pages invite your in- 
quiries. Write direct to them for additional 
information, 


everywhere. 


literature and reservations. 
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ad 


Early SPRING 


The Year's Brightest Season 
At the ‘Shore 


% CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Ocean Decks. 









Splendid meals. 
Fresh and sea water in all baths 
Health Baths 
Merrie Mayfair Lounge. 


GEORGE 8. BRUNI 
Vice President & General Manager 


ST 


10 Cap, 


Come! Enjoy 0 
the clean blue sea, golden 

sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, V@ 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just \S 
relax in a story book setting on romantic (oad 


Dancing in the 





















guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 

\Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 

mannan 11, Mass. 


HOTEL and CABANAS 





Most romantic spot on 
Cape Cod, ideal for 
honeymooners. Private 
beach and swimming 
pool, golf near-by, all 
sports Dancing and 
cocktail bar. Famed 
Cape Cod food. $14 up, 
including meals. Special 
June rates for honey 
mooners. Opens June 19, 
Color Folder on request 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN P.O. BOX 32, FALMOUTH, MASS 



















The Northfield 


Honeymoon or Vacation. Swimming Pool with sun deck 
& snack bar. Golf, your favorite sport on our scenic 250 
acre estate. Delicious meals, informal social events. $11-$16 
day. Near Northfield Schools. Open All Year. Color folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 








Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In Kast Penobscot Bay 
nics. 1 
paradise 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 


Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic 
rained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
Write for brochure 








Easton Court Hotel “ 


A X Vth century Inn under Anglo-American management, 

fringe of Dartmoor, with its prehistoric hut circles, 
Near Exeter Cathedral, Cothele 
Devon gardens and Rivers Dart & Teign. Write 


Mrs. Postlethwaite Cobb, Chagford, Devon, England 
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taverns at 


WILLIAMSBURG 
AND COTTAGES 
WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
AND TAVERNS 
THE MOTOR HOUSE 
Double with bath from $8 
Write Box 718, 


INN 


op estoy 


Va. or Reservation Offices — New 
York 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Te el. 
Clrele 6-6800. Washington: 1145 


19th St., N. W. REpublic 7-8114. 







NOME 
J the clock to colonial days. Dine in 18th century 


Campbell’s. 
ing a cafeteria at the Motor House. 
ernor’s Palace, Capitol and other famous buildings. 
Motor to nearby 
the scenic 


Enjoy 18th Century Hospitality 





to restored Williamsburg and turn back 


King’s Arms, Chowning’s and Christiana 
Also dining rooms in all hotels includ- 
Visit the Gov- 
Jamestown and Yorktown ove 


Colonial Parkway. Spend three or four 


days and really see this historic area. Fine lodgings in 


modern hotels, colonial cottages and restored taverns. 
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Point Clear, Alabeme 


A private pleasure-land for the discriminat 
ing, occupying historic Point Clear on Mobile 
Bay. Superb cuisine and luxurious comfort in 
the intimate club atmosphere of a 350 acre 
estate. Championship golf course, outsetand 
ing pool with Cabanas and dees-sea cruisers 
head a complete list of facilities for fun 
outdoors 

Write for color brochure 


James H. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 








Pennsylvania 


Com TO 


Buck Hill 


Beautiful Year-Round Resort in the 
lovely Poconos. Magnificent resort 
estate with every facility for rest 
and recreation. 300 fireproof rooms. 
All sports. 





Advance reservations necessary 

ONLY 3 HOURS FROM 

NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation Office 






Circle 5-5620 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons | 
* The Place They Told You About’ for me 

Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Hor lente ne ots 

to do but no planned program, Write nentioning dat 

for unique picture story and helptul booklet Plan Your 


Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 166, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
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OF THE 
FINEST SMALL 


WORLD'S 
RESORTS... 


QNE 





THE TIDES INN 


VIRGINIA 





IRVINGTON | 





New York City Hotel 
Every NEW YORK visit 








30RockelellerPlaza | 


| is like a HOLIDAY 
| Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
fh 40 -story hotel overlooking Central Park 
| favored for its flawless continental 
| ’ ap service and cuisine. In Mid Manhattan 

close to terminals, transit facilities 
two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City 

theatres, Fifth Avenue a 








slep away 
Choice single rooms, private bath, radio 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50 
Every room 100%, air-conditioned 
for seasonal comtort 

For teletype reservations 
WY 1.3949. Write for bookiet HM 


WN1-1)40), ews 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 





New York, N. Y. 
SB COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 804.-Y, 501-5th Ave., New York 17 








Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands 


our guest root it 


f 
eur Ko« 1 rif r « 


} «hu ward ’ 
| A. Graham Thomson, PO Box 22, Alexandria Bay, N. ¥ 
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Continued from Page 177 
the rocks—that’s all they want. The 
other day a guy ordered vodka on the 
rocks. What do you think of that?” 
Gone are the Sidecars of yesteryear, 
the Saratogas, Ward Eights, Morning 
Glories, Orange Blossoms, and a whole 
sticky flower garden of others, 

But better liquor does not explain 
why cocktail parties kept on being held 


even after their reason for beginning— 
Prohibition—had disappeared. When 
the 18th Amendment was repealed in 
1933, ending the fun by mal. ing it legal, 
cocktail parties should have gone into 
a decline, but they didn’t. A number of 
theories about this have been advanced. 
One, that cocktail parties had become 
a national habit; it was too late to stop. 
Another, that cocktail parties continued 


to be given out of nostalgia, a wistful 
reminder of the era of wonderful non- 
sense. All this may be true, but I have a 
different theory. Repeal came during 
the Depression. Though cocktail par- 
ties were robbed of their old raison 
d’étre, there now was a new one: econ- 
omy. Miss Maxwell, I think, exagger- 
ates when she calls cocktail parties the 
“cheapest” form of entertaining, but 





‘To the 10,000 families who will buy 
a spinet organ in the next 30 days 
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You are about to experience a new kind of pleasure and 


relaxation. You—and an estimated 100,000 other families 


this year. Before you buy, the Conn Organ Corporation 


suggests you ask these 6 vital questions: 


1. Is the electronic organ easy to master? 
The feeling of musical achievement 
arrives quickly, because each note 
develops and holds its own rich tone. 
However, organs that feature “gadgets” 
produce a limited number of effects, 
for a limited repertoire of music...and 
are soon outgrown. In marked contrast, 
the Conn Organ is extremely easy for a 
beginner to play...yet it offers tonal 
quality and versatility to thrill even a 
concert artist. 


2. How well do the musical qualities com- 
pare with the deep rich tone of a pipe 
organ? A fine pipe organ, of course, is 
the standard of excellence. Anelectronic 
organ of limited range or shallow tone 
may sound fine until the novelty wears 
off. The accomplished musician can tell 
you about true tone. Though, in tests, 
even trained ears sometimes confuse the 
sound of a Conn—with a pipe organ! 


3. What is the most important quality to 
seek in an organ? Tone truly indicates 
an organ’s superiority. The Conn essen- 
tially has a complete, individual tone 
generator for each and every note, re- 
sulting in a precise, identifiable, lovely 
tone. And nobody knows tone like 
Conn! The Conn Organ is the product 
of almost a century of musical tradition. 
It is made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of orchestra and band instru- 
ments—specialists in tonal research, 


CONN ORGAN CorRPORATION, Elkhart, Indiana. 


4. Is the organ fully electronic? Some 
are not. Some use vibrating reeds or 
mechanical discs to reproduce tone. The 
Conn is fully electronic. Starting at just 
$995, Conn is the only popular-priced 
organ whose range of musical color is 
not restricted to one single type of tone. 
This means that the Conn has greater 
versatility and tonal contrast...with 
the “full orchestra” sound of a mighty 
pipe organ. 


5. Will its size fit gracefully into my 
home? The Conn Organ takes up as 
little space as a drop-leaf table! Because 
it is all-electronic, the Conn is smaller, 
with more music built in! 


6. Will its styling be easy to live with? 
Anelectronic organ will quickly become 
the center of entertainment in your 
home, as well as the decorative focal 
point. Its styling should look “tat home” 
forever. The Conn Organ is designed for 
enduring beauty by Raymond Loewy, 
in modern or traditional styles, in a 
wide range of fine woods and finishes. 


When you visit your Conn dealer for a 


demonstration, you'll find there is a 
noticeable difference in a... 


CONN 
ORGAN 


Dept. H-3 


Please send me your free booklet, “*How To Choose The Organ For Your Home.” 


Name _ 
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Address 





Zone State_ 
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they are certainly one of the cheap- 
est. In the Thirties, the servantless 
hostess who wanted to entertain 
twenty-five guests and do it herself 
had an easy answer: a cocktail party. 
The same thing is true today. Though 
the country’s economic picture is a 
little brighter than in 1933, “the 
servant problem” has remained. A 
New York hostess says, “I can give 
a cocktail party for fifty or sixty peo- 
ple and—if I want—handle it all by 
myself. Or I can hire a bartender to 
mix the drinks and a girl to serve the 
canapés. But I couldn’t give a dinner 
party for that many people without 
twice or three times that many 
servants!” 

Cocktail parties, once the daring 
way to entertain, have become the 
practical way. ““They’re so easy to 
give it’s almost insidious,” a neigh- 
bor told me. “What I do is, I mix the 
first round of drinks, and after that 
I let every man take care of himself. 
I sit down and relax with the guests.” 
Edward Riley, a New York artists’ 
agent, gives a cocktail party by plac- 
ing glasses, bottles and a bucket of 
ice in a child’s red express wagon 
and pulling the wagon around the 
room. Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Vanderbilt once gave a cocktail party 
after which—while Mr. Vanderbilt, 
the former governor of Rhode Is- 
land, cooked flapjacks on the kitchen 
stove—the guests pitched in with the 
dishes. 

In New York’s Westchester 
County, where Sunday evening cock- 
tail parties create traffic jams on the 
parkways, most hostesses hire one 
or two servants from catering firms. 
Over the years, certain bartenders 
have grown to be much in demand. 
A visiting Englishman, who had 
been widely entertained in West- 
chester, turned to his hostess one 
evening and said, “You know, it’s 
funny. That man of yours. I’ve a 
feeling I've bumped into him some- 
where before.” “Well,” his hostess 
replied, “‘he serves at all the best 
parties in Bronxville.” At a cocktail 
party in New York, given by the 
Social Register’s Mrs. Whitehouse 
Harjes, a particularly courtly and 
decorative antique passed the drinks. 
“Your man!” whispered a guest to 
Mrs. Harjes. “I’ve got to have him 
for my next party. Where did you 
rent him, darling?” “He happens,” 
said Mrs. Harjes icily, “to be mine.” 

It is certainly the practical aspect 
of cocktail party-giving that appeals 
to businessmen. Whether the prob- 
lem is to launch a new line of bras, 
to get free space in the press for a 
new car, or simply to “enthuse” 
the salesmen, a businesslike solution 
is to throw a cocktail party. It offers 
a number of fiscal advantages. 

Continued on Page 182 
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reserved seat for an individualist 


If you're an individualist, you'll appreciate the uniquity 
exquisite Century Coronados—to be produced in limit 
immaculately styled and remarkable performing runabout yet 
by meticulous Century craftsmen, the rugged triple-braced ger 
hull features a hydrodynamically precise bottom, massive 

and canted transom, and a luxuriously upholstered interi 
riding comfort, thrilling maneuverability and speed. The 

with sliding windows provides heat-reflecting shade and 


you from spray. Beautiful four-color literature on request 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box SOO, Manistee, Michigan 
Subsidiary of Tre Cnerlahes Comporalion New York City 








fun! action! excitement! 
24 hours a day! 


Sands 
LAS VEGAS, NEVABA 


FOR 
RESERVATIONS 


DALLAS 

ST. LOUIS 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D4 
CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 
TORONTO 





The coffee you'd drink 
if you owned all the 
coffee in the world 


Maryland 
‘Club 


$1.50 at fine food stores 
or Maryland Club Coffee 
P. 0. Box 285, Houston, Texas 





900 NORTH MICHIGAN 


aCQues 


FRENCH GF RESTAURANT 


Enjoy food of superb 
quality served in a 
distinctive continental 


atmosphere 


Reservations Suggested 


OPEN DAILY 


1:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.m 
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It can be held in any size or shape 
room—in a suite of offices or in a 
hotel ballroom; no special furniture 
is required, other than a flat surface 
for the bar. And, as a company 
president said, “It’s one kind of 
party that doesn’t need the femi- 
nine touch. Our assistant treasurer 
plans nifty cocktail parties—parties 
any hostess’d be proud to give!” 
The mood of business cocktail 
parties is perhaps best expressed by 
the phrase—which you may hear 
shouted above the din—“Drink up, 
boys! It’s all tax-deductible!” Be- 
cause this sort of entertaining may 
pay off with tangible results, several 
business firms may work “tie-ins,” 
sharing the costs of the party, along 
with the profits or publicity. The 
late Mike Todd's televised party in 
Madison Square Garden was not 
the first that was multisponsored. 
And so, alas, it often is with lit- 
erary cocktail parties. Though they 
may sound Olympian indeed, and 
though one pictures the generous 
publisher hurling the never-to-be- 
forgotten whing-ding for the shy 
and grateful author, this is not quite 
the way things are. Here is how a 
recent literary cocktail party worked. 
The author, a lady, managed to 
persuade a liquor distributor to sup- 
ply free champagne—provided all 
bottles were placed prominently, 
label side out, in any photographs 
that were taken. The hotel offered a 
free room for the party, in return 
for the publicity. The publisher 
agreed to pay for the hors d’oeuvres, 
and the postage on the invitations. 
But when the hotel announced that 
it wanted $2.50 per guest for hors 
d’oeuvres, the publisher balked. For 
days, publisher and hotel seemed 
stalemated—publisher refusing to 
pay more than $1.50, hotel refusing to 
charge less than $2.00. At last, how- 
ever, they shook hands at—$1.75. 
Although Prohibition is gone and 
liquor is better, the better liquor is 
seldom served to you at modern 
cocktail parties. Miss Maxwell calls 
it “inferior” liquor, which may be 
unfair, but it is certainly true that it 
is cheaper liquor. Even in the flossi- 
est homes, obscure—and less expen- 
sive—brands Scotch, bourbon 
and gin are offered without apolo- 
gies at large gatherings. Some host- 
vary this slightly, serving 
“good” liquor for the first half-hour 
or so and later, “ 


of 


esses 


when no one no- 
bringing out the cheaper stuff. 
One hostess advised her rented but- 
ler, 


tices,” 


“Don’t serve the good Scotch to 
anyone who doesn’t have gray hair.” 
Victor Bergeron, the “Trader” 
Trader Vic’s restaurants, reports a 
cocktail party at which he became 
Continued on Page 184 
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16 East 58th Street 


AUTOURIST 


209 Post Street 
New York 22,MU 82030 San Francisco, YU 2-1019 


CARS IN EUROPE 


All purchase plans. 

Rentals free delivery/collection 
OSLO STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
HAMBURG FRANKFURT PARIS 


37 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., Fi 6-2341 










THE GREAT 


LASKA 


Fully escorted tours . 
by air and ship through 
the fabulous ‘INSIDE 
PASSAGE” to modern, 
bustling Southeastern 
Alaska; through the 
spectacular forests and 
mountains of Western 
Canada; to the far 
reaches of the North- 
land, SCENERY UN- 
LIMITED covers it 
all with comfortable, 
classic tours. 
Complete 9 to 18 day 
tours priced from $365 
plus tax, 


See your travel agent 
or write for illustrated 


folder. 
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> See Europe thru European eyes...be more 
than an ordinary tourist, without a penny 
extra cost! 

Me personally conducted tours 

These juxury motor coach trips are personally 

conducted by native Europeans who speak 

English perfectly, know Europe thoroughly. 


30 days, 11 countries, all expense 
One surprisingly low cost covers everything, 
including all transportation, first class hotels, 
sightseeing, even tips and taxes... plus many 
unique extra features. 32 tours starting May. 


| 
Send for FREE brochure! j 
] 
| 





; See your Travel Agent or: 

|» HORIZONS OF EUROPE, INC. 
Dept. B, 152 W. 42nd Street 

® ‘ New York 36, N. Y. 





CUM AM UAL 


DISCOVER HOW YOU CAN TRAVEL TO ALMOST 
ANYWHERE in the world for no more than you would 
spend for just an ordinary stay-at-home vacation. Ford's 
Freighter Travel Guidebook, the national authority, 
gives complete detailed information on pencreds of lower 
cost ocean voyages and cruises available on modern 
passenger-carrying freighters sailing from U.S. seaports to 
all parts of the world. Current 12th edition lists services to 
a0 world ports, covers all the best FREIGHTER 

RUISES to So. America, Europe, West Indies, He awaii, 
the Orient, Coast-to-Coast, "Round-the-World, etc., de 
acribes vessels, accommodations, shows ports-of-call, pas 
senger fares, addresses of steamship lines. An indispensable 
book of information for travel planning, used and recom 
mended by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents, and travelers 

everywhere. 100 pages, fully illustrated. Price $2 postpaid 
¥ or your Copy mail check or M.O. today 

ENNETH FORD, yy ublisher, De 
2031 Gle ndon Ave. West Los Ange ns s. Calif. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin to 
past the lron Curtain A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who want to be accompanied but not herded 
around. Also shorter trips. $685-$1340. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box D Pasadena, California 























Round the World—$1995 
Visit 10 countries with optional sidetrips in Europe. Fre 
quent departures. All expenses included. Low cost South 
America trips from $1095 and Europe student tours from 
3 > ne 
$335. Write for free information to: Americans Abroad, 
50 Univ. Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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We'll buy YOU 
a NEW CAR 
for touring 


PURCHASE PRICE 
TO PAY 


Citroen, Renault, Simca, Mercedes, 
Volkswagen, etc. There’s no invest- 
ment. It’s yourcar foras little as $99. 


a month for 3 months. Includes 
everyting. Also mileage ng a 
and purchase for return to U. 
For free “ Europe by Car Guide,” 
send departure date, length of 
stay, number in your party 
Dept. H-3 


INC 


37 W. 57 St., NY * PL 5-4739 








ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


$75 WEEKLY 


Holiday in Positano, lovely artists’ colony on the Mediterra- 
nean near Capri. Classes in Painting, Sculpture, Mosaics, PLUS 
meals and residence in modern hotels overlooking the sea, 
all included in weekly fee! Contact: Irma Jonas, Transmarine 
Art Dept., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., OX 5-4460. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
Knight Tours of Europe— Summer 1959 


38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 18 countries. Via shi 

and air (new Pan-American Jets). Also special Yout 

Tour. From $1045 to $1375. June departures. Write to: 
Prof. L. Knecht, Director 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 








The Flying College (10th Summer) 


(1) Around the World — $2099, Full sight-seeing program 








with cooperation of foreign universities & government 
officials. (2) South America; (3) Middle East; (4) Europe 
(3 tours); (5) Africa; (6) Russia. For details write: 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 51 North Third St., Easton 2, Pa. 





Caribbean Yacht Charter Service 


Luxurious, fully crewed, aux. sailing yachts for private 
parties only. Cruising ground between Antigua and 
Grenada, BWI. Write airmail to 


Comdr. V. E.B. Nicholson & Sons, Box 103, Antigua, B.W.1. 





—_— * 

Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 
expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 


Yacht “Rambler”, Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
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11 countries—E€Escorted Tours 





deluxe motor travel visiting 1 ’ countries: — 
England, Scotland, Bei 
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trie, italy, Monaco and France. Enjoy t travel 
at its 7 a d service, 
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55 yeors oe in group travel. 
Write for Booklet “Evrope 1959” 


COLPITTS TOURS 


262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


E. by Private Car— 
1959 You can see so much more! 


SPRING MOTOR TOUR. March 24 or April 3 to 
June 2. Twelve countries with optional visit to Tangiers, 

SUMMER SCANDINAVIAN MOTOR TOUR, 
June 26 to August 25. Seven countries included. 

FALL MOTOR TOUR, August 27 to October 19, 
Eight countries including the most beautiful Alpine 
regions. 

ALL TOURS include ocean passage on SS UNITED 
STATES and SS AMERICA. Conducted in private 
American cars. First class hotels. Tours are limited to 
16 members. $1565 and up. Experienced leader who has 
conducted over forty such tours. 









Write for itineraries and request your 
reservation before vacancies are filled, 
UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS 
University Box 7546 Austin, Texas 





Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
eared trouble-free. See Europe for far less 
thes by car! NO BOND REQUIRED, 

“Ford Abroad Tours of 

Europe also Offered.” 


154 W. 56 ST. 
JU 72-4650 





OTO and Olson's Campus Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itinerories featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2185 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1715 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, only $1565. 
son 49 to 70 days. Small parties. For best 

accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
Trae 















Write today for WMestrated 
IZATION beokists 


1N. Lo Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
or Your Local Travel Agent 


sate 


a UROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CUT TRAVEL Service, Inc. 

Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Chicago e Los Angeles « San Francisco 
CIT MC ITMCIT 


AVANT PREMIERE EUROPE 1959 


Sail from New York March 24 via the sunny lane route for 
Gibraltar. Itinerary: Algeciras, Seville, Cordoba, Granada, 
Toledo, Madrid, Valencia, Palma de Mallorca, Barcelona, 
French and Italian Rivieras, Monte Carlo, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Venice, Geneva, Montreux, Paris, London, Shake- 
speare and Chateaux Country. Return via the French 
Line. This nine week all-inclusive tour ($1395.00) is 
personally conducted 

For membership apply to your travel agent or direct to 


HARVARD TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 








CiTMCITMCIT 
413 Lt 3 LID 
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CALL OR WRITE il. Chicago, 
THESE TRAVEL AGENTS: 

Calif. Oakland 12, 
Crabtree's Travel Service, 
1623 Broadway, TE 2-3010 


il. Chicago 3, 


Calif. San Francisco 4, 
Tower Travel Bureau 
220 Montgomery St., "po 2-6772 


Conn. Hartford 3, D. C. Washington, 


Monthly departures to Mexico—10 days, $198 plus air » West Indies—9 days, $290 » Europe—35 days, $968 
also Hawaii * And remember EVENINGS ARE INCLUDED « Special Bachelor Party Tours for people 21-33 


Drake Travel Service, Inc., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., SU 7-2588 


international Travel Service, inc., 
Paimer House, FL 6-3750 


Harvey R. Mason Travel Co., Inc. 
725 Professional Bidg., OR 4-9600 


Land-Air-0-Sea Waters Travel Service, Inc., Fall River Travel Bureau, tnc., 
206 Asylum Street, CH 7-4459 1716 H. Street N.W., NA 86-1880 29 N. Main Street, FA 5-7408 
SERVICE MARK! 

































D PAR) y TOUR for single men and women! 


Florida, Miami 32, 
Davis Tours, inc 
334 Biscayne Bivd, FR 9-6531 


Ky. Louisville 2, 
Kentucky International Tours, 
1412 Heyburn Bidg. JU 3-1385 


La. Baton Rouge, 
Shaw Travel Service, 
American Bank Bidg. PH 8-1942 


Mich. Detroit 26, 
Vacationiand Travel Center, 
125 Michigan Ave. WO 5-7480 


Mich. Flint, 
Wonderland Travel Service, 
344 So. Saginaw St. CE 2-0191 


N.Y. New York 19, 
McGinniss Travel Service, tnc., 
160 Central Park So. Ci 6-1980 


Penna. Philadelphia 2, 
Rosenbluth Bros. Travel Agency 
1501 Walnut St. LO 4-4450 


Minn, Minneapolis 2, 
Schilling Travel Service, Inc., 
722 Second Ave. SO. FE 6-9385 


N.Y. New York 17, 
MacPherson Travel, inc., 
41 East 42nd St. MU 2-2272 


Penna. Pittsburgh 22, 

Anne Egan Travel Service, In 

Park Bidg., 5th & Smithfield, to 1-3942 
Mass. Fall River, Washington, Seattle 1, 

Travel Advisors, inc., 

303 Fourth & Pike Bidg. MA 4. 5357 | 
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Year-around departures. 
11 superb escorted and inde- 
pendent tours from 30-160 days. 


EUROPE — 30 ways $750 || More than 
MEXICO — x0 bays $269 |] Ve, att ine 
SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099 I] track 
ORIENT 45 Days $998 1] trips for 
SO. PACIFIC 54 bays $2398 || the budget 


minded! 


HOLY LAND 26 bays $1385 
AFRICA 40 Days $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere.” 60 a Bo wre 
pean trips incl. steamer fr. 


For the aa of All Ages” 


BW BA 545 Sth Ave. new vork 17 


wore Travet, inc. Dept. H MU 2-6544 


-—EUROPE ON A | 


Folders now available for our 1959 Econom 
program. 








With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 
GRAND > yg > 7 days, 18 countries; dep. 


. $1245 
$1025 


crceerdercsevrent as , $1095 

ag in all itineraries. 
Lusury Sean trans vortation; phe a hotels 
and meals; sightseeing an entertainment; prices ab- 


solutely inclusive. Tours expertly conducted through- 
out. 
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on European cars 


See your travel agent or 


EUROPEAN DRIVING PLAN, INC. 
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1316 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mase. 




























Rome ... 


Now see Moscow! 


Yes, you've been to Europe. But 

This spring and summer is the 
MAUPINTOURS aboard the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth is 
the way to go! Tours depart April through September 
choice of three itineraries priced from $2105, complete 
aries include Scandinavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia 

This summer, MAaurINTouRS will take 
coach through rural Russia and cities never 
Americans, These tours cost as little as $1159 complete, 
ing food, lodging, travel from New York. 

See Russia for yourself. Write Henry Mecaskey for our 
folder on Russia. Ask your travel agent for detail 


maupimtours 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


You've seen Paris, London and 


Moscow ? 


and 


have you 


time to luxury 


seen 
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go 


with a 
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and Russia 
you by special motor 


before open to 


includ- 


new 
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CIRCLE TOURS 





ALL ==... 


Via Leading Airlines —— 
Rooms With Both 
Meals Included 
Ask your dove Agent: or moll coupon NOW 
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8 to 12 Countries * 16 to 30 Days 
Deluxe Transportation 
RUSH FREE ILLUSTRATED “BROCHURE 
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GERMAN MADE 


Popular and precision built Opel Caravan gives you station 


wagon usefulness without bulk. Peppy performance with 
economy. Built with American big-car ideas, 


AMERICAN STYLE 


It has room aplenty for a family of five . . . and vacation 
gear, too. Or fold down the wide rear seat and get nearly 
6 feet of flat cargo space for a %-ton load! 
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THIS IS OPEL 
Up to 30 miles pel vallon, 56 horsepower, oversquare 1-cylinder engine. 


174 in. long, 5/3” wide. Standard 3-speed shift. Opel Caravan station 
wagon, MANUFACTURER'S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE $2292.60: P.O.E. New 


York.” Also available: Opel Rekord 2-door sedan. 


THE BIG SMALL CAR BUILT IN GERMANY BY GENERAL MOTORS © SOLD AND SERVICED BY BUICK DEALERS 


"(including heater, defroster, turn indicators, delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes.) Transporta- 
tion charges, state, local taxes, accessories and opt. equipment inc. whitewall tires additional 
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suspicious of what was being served 
him under the guise of “Scotch.” He 
checked the bar and found that 
all the bottles—variously labeled 
“Rum,” “Brandy,” “Bourbon,” 
“Rye,” “Scotch” and so on—were 
filled with cheap whisky, with the 
exception of one which contained 
Scotch, perhaps accidentally. 

The news that someone is about 
to give a cocktail party stirs up little 
excitement among New Yorkers, 
but, for some mysterious reason, it 
sends a flutter through the hearts of 
residents of Tulsa, Boise, Lincoln 
and Bakersfield. Perhaps, as some- 
one has suggested, there is a kind of 
“social time lag” of a decade or two 
between the East and the West 
Coasts; the East, socially, may be in 
the Blasé Fifties, the West is still in 
the Uncertain Thirties. In any case, 
cocktail parties seem to gather more 
earnest devotees the farther west you 
go. They become, for one thing, 
more elaborate; hostesses spend 
more time preparing for them, pay 
more attention to table decorations, 
flowers and food; lady guests arrive 
in fancier creations. In smaller cities, 
deprived by their size of such things 
as charity balls and debutante cotil- 
lions, cocktail parties become an ad- 
junct to Society; they rate Society 


J 





Page attention. In the Modesto, 
California Bee, I ran across a write- 
up of a cocktail party two and a half 
columns long, with pictures, de- 
scribing the table decorations, list- 
ing the guests, telling what the 
women wore—all with a fulsome- 
ness that the New York Times would 
consider extreme, even to describe a 
Rockefeller wedding. To a certain 
extent this is true in Hollywood, 
too, a city that in many other ways 
resembles a commuter suburb of 
New York. Even the simplest Holly- 
wood cocktail parties seem to have 
been produced in CinemaScope. A 
while back I went to one given by 
Madelyn Pugh Martin, one of the 
writers of J Love Lucy. The cocktails 
were abundant. The food was plenti- 
ful and delicious. There was a pool, 
though to my knowiedge no one got 
pushed into it. And the guests— 
Hollywood flora and fauna all— 
were literally glittering. Roughly 
every other woman had decorated 
her eyelids with silver sequins. 
Whether lavish or austere, there 
are hidden costs to giving cocktail 
parties. ““The symbol of the cocktail 
party,’ says Elsa Maxwell, “‘is the 
white ring on the best mahogany.” 
There are also the cigaretie burns on 
carpets, the potato-chip stains on 
sofas, the breakage of glassware, 
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furniture and friendships. One New 
York lady refuses to go to cocktail 
parties because, as she says, “Even 
normally nice people become ill- 
mannered and rude.” As examples 
of bad manners she singles out such 
habits as shaking a glass of ice cubes 
in your host’s ear to indicate you 
wanta refill, and clapping your hand 
over the top of the glass to indicate 
the opposite. Also, she says, ““Every- 
one shouts. No one listens.” And, the 
thing that bothers her most of all, 
formal introductions are often com- 
pletely dispensed with. “I’ve been to 
parties where I haven’t been intro- 
duced to a single person in the room. 
Once I spent two hours at a cocktail 
party without the hostess ever both- 
ering to say hello.” 

I must confess that nothing quite 
so extreme has ever happened to me; 
but the reverse has. At cocktail par- 
ties I often suffer from being over- 
introduced. Overintroduction, which 
is just as awkward as no introduc- 
tion at all, works this way: the host- 
ess cunningly draws two people to- 
gether from opposite sides of the 
room, saying, “I want you two to 
meet. Miss Jones, this is Mr. Smith 
who’s an expert on the tree-burial 
rites of the Andaman Islanders.” 
Then, to Smith, she says, ** Miss Jones 
makes her own plastic place mats.” 
And there the two poor souls are. 

A young lady, visiting from 
France, finds American cocktail par- 
ties nervous, jumpy affairs. ““Amer- 
icans,” she says, “are so grim about 
drinking! They do not seem to enjoy 
it at all! At the cocktail party there 
is gaiety, but no happiness. Every- 
one is watching. He is watching 
other people, and he is watching to 
see who is watching him. He watches 
the level of his glass. Why is he so 
frightened—that his little glass will 
be filled again, or that it won't?” 
And she adds, “The cocktail hour 
in France is so much more civilized. 
In the first place, it is only about 
half an hour. The drinks—one, or 
at the most two—are light-wine 
apéritifs. Then comes dinner with the 
food and the wines. After four Mar- 
tinis, who can really taste good food 
or wine?” 

In spite of this lambasting it still 
seems to me that the American cock- 
tail party can be a perfectly passable 
form of entertaining—if you observe 
a few basic rules. For the cocktail 
party host or hostess then, | recom- 
mend the following: 

Have a good reason for your 
cocktail party. Paying off everybody 
you owe, or trying to woo the mem- 
bership committee of the country 
club—these, I’m sorry to say, are 
not very good reasons. They're rea- 
sons you can’t very well tell your 
guests about, and your guests will 


guess them anyway. A good reason 
would be to welcome someone who’s 
new in town, or to show off your new 
house, your new baby, your new rum- 
pus room or your new husband. Rea- 
sons like these give your guests some- 
thing to talk about afterward. (True, 
their comments on your house, baby, 
rumpus room or husband won't all be 
favorable, but that doesn’t matter.) 


Always invite more people than you 
can really handle, including—and this 
is very important—all the people you 
know won’t come anyway. If you don’t 
send invitations to the people who 
won't come, they'll be insulted. Of 
course they may come after all. But 
this is a risk you have to take. 

Don’t halve your guest list and have 
two parties on different nights. This 
















hurts people too; they feel sure that the 
other guest list was more important. 
Don’t worry about overcrowding. Pri- 
vate residences are not subject to 
maximum-occupancy regulations, and 
jostling, which is offensive on subways, 
is considered fun at cocktail parties. 

Always invite at least one celebrity. 
You may not be able to get the Arthur 
Millers or Porfirio Rubirosa or Princess 
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Grace, but get someone, even if it’s the 
actress who was Marion Barney’s un- 
derstudy in Pepper Young's Family. 
Again, it gives your guests something 
to focus on. A word of caution, though. 
Don’t bubble too much about your 
celebrity before he or she gets there. I 
remember one cocktail party where the 
hostess whipped her guests into a 
frenzy at the prospect of meeting Miss 


Gypsy Rose Lee. Each time the door- 
bell rang, she cried, “Ah, this must be 
Gyp!” But as the evening wore on, and 
“Gyp” never showed, the hostess’ face 
became horrible to behold. 

For guests at cocktail parties I also 
have some advice. “Keep circulating” 
is one of the cocktail-party rules, and 
hostesses who desire to keep things 
moving like to keep their guests on 


their feet. But even though there may 
be more people than chairs, I suggest 
that instead of circulating, sit. Sitting 
gives you a lap and the lap is a handy 
place to put a few of the things you 
otherwise would have to carry—your 
cigarettes, matches, ash tray, cocktail 
napkin, sandwich and the toothpick 
which, because it is made of green 
plastic, you hesitate to throw away 
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E OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


Old Crow 
should be 


bourbon 


The day James Crow’s bourbon appeared, 124 
years ago in Kentucky, real bourbon was made 
for the first time. The people and the leading 
figures of the era instantly knew it. 


Henry CLAy ordered Old Crow for his home. 
DANIEL WEBSTER called Old Crow “the finest 
in the world,” It towered over the hit-and-miss 


Today, although there are now hundreds of 
other bourbons on the market, Kentucky’s Old 
Crow is still by far America’s favorite. 


Why? Because this is the perfect formula for 
bourbon, You can taste its inborn Kentucky 
mellowness, its surprising lightness, its clean 
flavor. Others can come close to it, but the in- 
imitable, authentic bourbon stamp of Old Crow 
makes it the master today as it was the day it 
first appeared to delight the world, Have you 
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now that the olive it held has gone. 
Sitting gives you a hand free for 
holding your cocktail. And circulat- 
ing, at best, is full of hazards. Bottle- 
necks occur in entrances and exits 
and on stairs, and the area around 
the bar is crowded too. 

Circulating is lonely, and pushing 
yourself into a new group of people, 
making your presence felt in a con- 
versation in which you have no 
interest, takes guts. Sitting, on the 
other hand, is easy. What is more, 
sitting will make you the center of at- 
tention. You will create the impres- 
sion that you, not Marion Barney’s 
understudy, are the party’s chief ce- 
lebrity. All sorts of surprising things 
will happen to you. While others 
are fighting their way to the bar, 
someone will fetch your drinks, 
sandwiches and cigarettes. Dozens 
of people, including the prettiest, 
‘will hover at your side, making 
,over you, wondering who you are. 
If you are in a sulky mood, you may 
be as churlish as you wish and peo- 
ple will laugh at everything you say. 
The simple device of sitting I rec- 
ommend to all. It is absolutely fool- 
proof and profoundly comfortable. 
And if you really want to stand out 
at a cocktail party, ask for a glass of 
milk and sip it slowly, seated. 

If nothing—not even sitting— 
makes you happy at cocktail parties, 
if their blush, for you, has gone, if 
they seem not so gay and exciting as 
they once seemed, there is very little 
you can do. In spite of the Motiva- 
tional Researchers, cocktail parties 
are here to stay. But there may be 
comfort for you in these lines from T. 
S. Eliot’s play, The Cocktail Party, 
where Lavinia Chamberlayne says: 


The best moment is the moment it’s 
over; 

And then to remember, it’s the 
end of the season 

And no more parties. 


Or go to Bombay. Cocktail par- 
ties are fabulous in Bombay. They 


have Prohibition there. THE END 
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Needles, Florida-born 1956 Kentucky Derby win- 
ner, entertains visitors at the Bonnie Heath 
Farms near Ocala. There'll be 50 or more foals 
by this champion and other great sires frolicking 
in the rolling pasturelands here this spring. 
Stop and see them—and bring your camera. 


Visitors to Highlands Hammock State Park, 
near Sebring, penetrate a deep, subtropic jungle 
on catwalks built over the sloughs. Alligators 


lurk in the dark waters and birds of varied 


plumage break the silence of the surrounding 
cypress forest. Camp sites available in park. 
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Water skiing came of age on the 
placid lakes of Central Florida. Their 
mirror surfaces are perfect for this 
exhilarating sport. An hour's in- 
struction at one of the many ski 
schools in this region will have you 
zooming along in thrilling fashion. 
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Come, visit this scenic heart of Florida 
many home-state folks call 


You'll see why Floridians praise their scenic 
heartland the moment you reach a Central Florida 
hilltop. Before you, paraded over a rolling land- 
scape, endless rows of gold-laden orange groves. 
Moss-bearded oaks. Breath-taking scenes spangled 
with lakes by the score. 

Many of these lakes are interconnected, giving 
you mile upon mile of water trails for small-boat 
adventure. There are whopping big bass to be 
caught in them—wonderful bathing or picnicking 
along their sandy shores. 

See all the famous attractions in this favored 
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their favorite vacation/and 


region. The Singing Tower. Thrilling water-ski 
shows. Flowering gardens. The fascinating depths 
of crystal-clear springs. Cattle ranches, fat stock 
shows and rodeos. 

With everything here for a grand vacation, no 
wonder it’s the choice of many Floridians. But 
you be the judge. With nine Florida regions to 
choose from, you should really visit each one to 
know which suits you best. 

The new Vacation Guide book described below 
is just the thing to help you plan an all-region 
tour. Send for your FREE copy now, 


Florida 


YEAR 


"ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 


FREE! New 100-Pg. FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE. Gives tour tips on 
Florida's nine vacation regions. 152 color photos, maps. Just mail coupon! 


State of Florida * Room 1801-G 


Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vacation Guide book to 
Name — 

Address 

City Sone State 


Commission, Dept. R, on your business letterhead. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Our April issue focuses exclusively on the world’s most 
dramatic region—Africa. It is also probably the least under- 
stood. It has been known for centuries as the “Dark Con- 
tinent,” and is still an enigma to the outside world. To illumine 
and explain it, we have chosen a galaxy of famous writers, 
all of whom have a long, intimate knowledge of the land 
and its people, and four of the world’s great photographers. 

Laurens van der Post, the noted South African author 
and explorer, opens the issue with a keenly perceptive 
PORTRAIT OF A CONTINENT. He reveals the magnifi- 
cent variety of Africa’s geography and animal life, from 
Cairo to Cape Town, and portrays the character of its peo- 
ple. He describes their vivid background and customs, tells of 
their present troubles, predicts their future greatness. 

Journalist John Gunther goes far into the past, possibly to 
the first humans—for man may have started in equatorial 
Africa—to trace the course of AFRICA’S HISTORY. 

Following this broad picture, we present a series of 
close-ups. There is a sharply limned portrait by native novel- 
ist Peter Abrahams of the BLACK AFRICAN. There is a 
warm, understanding picture of Arab-dominated MED- 
ITERRANEAN AFRICA by American novelist Paul Bowles, 
who has lived among the Arabs for many years. There is a 
brilliant comparison, by prize-winning novelist Romain Gary, 
of the dinner-jacketed COLONIAL AFRICAN of Kipling’s 
day and his modern successor, who dreams of new dams, 
new roads, new politics. 

Then, the explosive policy of APARTHEID, com- 
parable to Jim Crow in America, is explored with deep and 
delicate understanding by Nadine Gordimer from her home 
in Johannesburg, one of Apartheid's strongholds. It is a mov- 
ing portrayal of the effects of total apartness on both White 
and Black Africans. 

Rounding out our panorama on Africa is a view of the 
AFRICAN PRESS by Tom Hopkinson, editor of Johannes- 
burg’s Drum; a thumbnail guide, by linguist Mario Pei, to 
SWAHILI, the language of ten million Africans, and one 
day, perhaps, the language of black Africa; an account by 
Dan Jacobson of a visit to the ZIMBABWE RUINS; and a 
Personal Report from James Ramsey Uliman on THE MAN 
WHO LOVED HYENAS. 

To add a final fillip there is a HANDBOOK OF 
AFRICAN TRAVEL, ten pages of interesting tours and 
practical tips, by Charles R. Joy. 

The issue gains depth through some notable photography: 
there's a portfolio of the elite among the native leaders by 
Arnold Newman; Slim Aarons pictures the colonial high life; 
Lawrence Lowry takes to the air to view the continent itself; 
and Tom Hollyman covers Mediterranean Africa. 

We think you'll find our issue on Africa both exciting and 
of real significance. !t is presented to you with pride by 


THE EDITORS 


Printed in U.S.A. 








BE REALLY REFRESHED... ENJOY COCA-COLA 
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Having a party? Have Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you the cheerful lift that’s bright and 


lively...the cold crisp taste that so deeply satisfies! For real refreshment...always serve Coke! 


Get Coke in King Size, too. 
Now available almost everywhere. ‘ 


King + Regular 
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for fun-filled days afloat... 


Nassau 


and the 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Have you ever looked through a glass-bottomed bucket 
into a sea of liquid sunshine? That’s what this young 
lady is ready to do as she vacations in the pleasure 
islands of the Bahamas. Or, like her friend, you can 
dive for succulent lobsters for your beach picnic. Or enjoy 
unsurpassed waterskiing, sailing, gamefishing. Best of 
all, summer never ends here. 


Your travel agent will plan your vacation in Nassau 
and the Bahamas for you. Or you can write for informa- 
tion to Dept. F-7, Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board, 
1633 du Pont Building, Miami 32, Florida. 
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easily reached... 

BY SEA: From New York every 
Friday, S. S. NASSAU, Incres 
Nassau Line (Home Lines), 42 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
From Miami every Monday and 
Friday, S.S. FLORIDA, P. & O. 
Steamship Co., Miami 8, 
Florida. 

BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from 
New York (4 hours); Miami 
(50 minutes), Fort Lauderdale, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, West 
Palm Beach. From Toronto and 
Montreal thrice weekly. 





